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despite the War, and there will be 
are placing their resources at the disposal of 


celebrations, though not in every . 
. ‘ — ‘ the Mother ¢ ountry in her hour of need 
ome ; 
@ Their young manhood is hastening to give 


Army is piannin to do " 
g itself in the battle for Christian civilisation 4 


carry the Spirit of Christ- 
homes of lonely old @ This. is certainly not the time to limit oy 
curtail the help given to the struggling 


and gentlewomen n distress 
congregations in the more needy areas of 





the homes of the very poor 


Airmen CANADA and 
a tee AL STRALIA 


res to be 
We need your help, more than ever, t | 
maintain spiritual ministrations in the far- 
: away spaces of the Dominions 
not be jacking in our efforts for 
@ Contributions gratefully acknowledged by 
the Secretary oN 


ones tobeerected 


Christmas Spirit 





se brave men 


We cannot carry on any of this work with- 
out your help. Will you then, in the Spirit 
of Christmas, give something to help? 
Cheques, etc., should be crossed “‘ Barclays, 
o ¢ Church Army,”” and made payable to 
Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., Church Army, 
55 Bryanston Street, London, W.! 


CHURCH ARMY c © SERJEANTS: WH, FLEET ST., LONDON, Cea! 




















ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS | * ; a Ifyour Child 
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FOR vos UPPER — MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY |. PG evacuated— 


to a place much too 
distant for you & 
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watching over the interests of evac 
uated children and their hostesses 
alike. When the child doesn’t fit in 
and with its new surroundings, and when 
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ad This “ something ™ is being done | 
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BRYN.-Y-NEUADD experience of child problems. 
P ndre Hospita y situated in 
an t scenery in North ay . P 
a The National Society for the “Protection and 
bathing house Care of Children” is the additional war-time 
meaning of the famous initials N.S.P.C.C. 
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and gentlemen 
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Che Spirit of Christmas | 


The charitable disposition of THE SPECTATOR’S reading public has become a by-word among voluntary 
institutions in this country. The institutions mentioned below are in urgent need of funds to carry on 
their good work this Christmas. May we suggest that you send a cheque for as much as you can afford 
to THE SPECTATOR to divide equally among all charities represented in this issue? We shall gratefully 
acknowledge your kind gift, and so will the institutions concerned. Please make out your cheque to the 
Spectator Ltd., and send it to our Honerary Appeals Secretary at 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, or send 
ething to the institutions individually if you prefer. 
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‘on’t Let the War Harm the Children! 


BARNARDO'S ARE 
CARRYING ON 
Headquarters staff—still 
at Stepney. Children 
safely evacuated. Family 
as large as ever—8,250. 
Fresh admission every day. 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 


toward the upkeep of 
this National work will be 
heartily welcomed. 
To-day's children are 
to-morrow's citizens |! 
Cheques, etc. (crossed) pay- 
able Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 
should be sent to 22 
> Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E.1. 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 





CHEERING 
OLD KENT RD. HOMES 


The War has brought dark- 
ness to the Old Kent Road 
in more ways than one. 
To pierce the gloom, to 
Wage War against Want, to 
provide Warmth and Com- 
forts for countless poor souls 
. these are my Christmas 
aims. Do be a kind friend 
and help. BIG COMMIT- 
MENTS — FEW FUNDS. 


Please address your gift 





to Rev. A. Humphrey 





Richardson, Supt, 


SOUTH EAST LONDON MISSION 


ST. GEORGE'S HALL, OLD KENT ROAD, 5S.E.1. 














ON THE HOME FRONT 


In the East End of London, the 
King Edward Institution is look- 
ing after the lonely old folk, the 
crowds of needy women, cripples 
and infirm ones, and working 
amongst soldiers. There are 
many calls to be met. Will 
you help this 94-year old work to 
carry on? Please send a gift to 
Mr. Frank A. Scarr, Secretary, 


























KING EDWARD INSTITUTION 
17, Three Colts Lane, London, E.2 














WAR and THE ROYAL NAVY | 
MISS WESTON’S | 


ROYAL SAILORS’ RESTS 


PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 








(1881) — (1876) 
Co-Founders: 
The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., LL.D 
The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E 


HE Trustees earnestly appeal to all lovers of the Sea 

and Ships to assist them in carrying on the Spiritual 
and Temperance Work for the welfare and well-being of 
our Sailors. 


Will YOU lend us a hand? 


Legacies are a most welcome help. 





Contributions, which will be gratefull ickn iged I nt 
to the Hon, Treasurer ( F 
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CHRISTMAS 


An unexpected gift of blankets, invalid comforts, or 
a special nourishment grant would bring such relief 
to many old and invalid gentlepeople weighed down 
by the burdens of grief, illness and privation, whose 
assistance funds have been depleted by the War. 


THE 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
AID ASSOCIATION 


1 
urgently appeals that this Christmas they will not 





be forgotten 


The Secretary: 74, BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W.6. 











In deepest need 


@ Our work, for 98 years, has been for the very 
poorest of the poor in East Central London. Please 
help us to provide: 

@ Roast Beef and Plum Pudding dinners for hundreds 
of destitute men and women, to be served in the 
Institution on Christmas Day. 

@ Parcels of Groceries and Clothing for poverty- 
stricken families. 

8 Tons of Coal for fireless grates. 


Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged by 


William Wilkes, Secretar y, 


FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 


VINE HILL, CLERI “NWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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You Readers have made this possible :— 


“I have no words in which to express my heartfelt thanks to you 


and the Relief Committee for the most generous cheque which I received 


this morning. 


It made me cry with thankfulness and relief. 


I had 


never wanted help so badly, and it seemed too good to be real. Thank 
you all very much indeed. It will make the whole difference to my life 


throughout the Winter months. 


I have ordered in a store of Bovril, 


Horlicks and other invalid foods, which I need so badly on my weak days. 
Also I dare have my gas fire on when I am cold, without feeling worried 


about it. These things will probably help me to get stronger... 


” 


Will you now extend this benefit to others who need it equally badly? 


GOVERNESSES’ 


BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET 


LONDON, S.W.1 








THE WORK FOR 
THE CHILDREN 
WHO HAVE NO 
ONE TO HELP 
THEM 


MUST GO ON 


Children needing 

care and protection 

because of the war 

are daily joining 

OUR FAMILY OF 
5,000 


Please send a gift for our 


WAR EMERGENCY FUND 


so that the children may not suffer 


WAIFS « STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.11 
Bankers: Barclays Lid. 











THE ARMY OF 
TODAY NEEDS 


THE 





£200,000 


is wanted at once to provide 

Huts and active service centres 
for men and boys of the Fleet, 
the Army and Air Force 


Please post your gift TODAY 


THE NATIONAL Y.M.C.A. WAR SERVICE FUND J2 


112, Great Russell St, 
London, W.C.1 or 

10, Palmerston Place, 
Edinburgh, 12. 


To the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Athlone, &.G., 3.C.B. 
President: National ¥Y.M.C.A. War Service Fund 

I am glad to contribute £ } : 

to the National ¥Y.M.C.A. War Service Fund 





Name (and Title) 


Address 
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HE rejection of the Belgo-Dutch mediation offer by Herr 

Hitler may or may not be the prelude to more active 
muitary operations. Herr von Ribbentrop’s threats are, of 
course, no more than empty words, but messages from 
neutral countries adjacent to Germany indicate a certain 
axiety and restiveness in face of the complete failure of 
their Leader to produce in this case the results they have 
learned to expect from him. For that reason some military 
move is not unlikely. But the choice before Herr Hitler 
s limited. A frontal attack on the Maginot Line is more 
improbable than ever, in view of the season and the weather 
conditions. Intensified submarine attack is only practicable 
if the submarines are at present working much below their 
possibilities, of which there is no evidence. Mass air-attack 
on Britain, whether on the great cities or (more probably) 
on more or less legitimate military objectives, is the most 
obvious procedure, but the Germans have already proved 
for themselves the strength of British defences, and in addi- 
tion one element in the anxiety of the German population 
is apprehension of the reprisals that would follow any such 
attack on Britain. It is well to remember that Herr Hitler 
can do only what his enemies fail to prevent him from 
doing, and their powers of prevention are considerable. 
in all the circumstances it is quite premature to assume that 
Holland is out of danger. It would be entirely in keeping 
with Herr Hitler’s methods to encourage that assumption 
and then strike. Fortunately the Dutch are not likely to be 
lulled into any sense of false security. Such incidents as the 
smuggling of Dutch uniforms into Germany have given 
sufficient warning of what Herr Hitler has been con- 
templating. 

























NEWS OF THE WEEK 


The Beer-Cellar Affair 

Herr Himmler and his Gestapo are doing everything in 
their power to convert the bomb outrage in the Munich 
beer-cellar from tragedy into farce. The allegation, broad- 
cast within an hour or two of the explosion, that the authors 
were the British Secret Service, was too grotesque to survive 
even in Germany. It was therefore superseded by the 
announcement that the outrage was arranged as long ago 
as August, when a suspicious workman (information regard- 
ing whose identity and whereabouts is earnestly desired) 
was seen moving about the beer-cellar, doubtless with a view 
to placing the bomb where it is now said to have been 
discovered, in the head of a pillar in the hall in which 
Herr Hitler spoke. Discovery does not stop at that. The 
Gestapo has satisfied itself that bombs can be timed as long 
as six months in advance to go off at any precise moment 
desired. And if it be asked how the person who set the 
bomb in August knew that Herr Hitler (whose appearance 
at Munich on that evening was totally unexpected) would be 
speaking in the beer-cellar at 9.30 on November 8th, the 
answer is no doubt twofold. Normally Herr Hitler is 
present at these annual commemorations of the 1923 putsch, 
and in any case to assume some kind of psychic prescience 
on the criminal’s part is little more far-fetched than to 
assume a bomb which can be set to the minute six months 


before. An article on a later page adduces reasons for 
concluding that the whole affair was arranged, on 


Reichstag fire lines, by the Gestapo itself. That is the 
conclusion which seems to command most credence in 
neutral countries. 
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A Russo-Finnish Deadlock 

There is deadlock in the Russo-Finnish negotiations. In 
their third visit to Moscow the Finnish delegation spent ten 
days on three hours’ conversation, and, unable to comply 
with the Soviet’s “minimum” demands, have returned 
home, with no solution in immediate prospect. The whole 
situation is one that could only have arisen at a time when 
Germany is, so far as Russia is concerned, hors de combat. 
For it is obvious that, next to Finland, for whom acceptance 
of the demands would mean a subservience similar to that 
of Estonia, it is Germany who stands most to lose by Russian 
control of the northern Baltic. Russia’s “need” for the 
concessions demanded can easily be understood by a glance 
at the map. The Gulf of Finland may be regarded as being 
to Russia what the Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmora are 
to Turkey, with Leningrad substituted for Istanbul. Russia, 
having secured her hold on the southern shores and the 
approaches to them by her new positions in Estonia, 
demands a series of similar positions for fortification on the 
northern shore at the expense of Finland. To these 
demands she adds one more on the Arctic (not affecting 
Germany) with a view to the “security” of Murmansk. 
One can easily appreciate Russia’s desire for these command 
ing positions. They have a real relation to what is under- 
stood as security. But the surrender of them for Finland 
means the virtual loss of independence. At a cost which it 
will be hard for her to maintain she is keeping seven divisions 
mobilised. Is it Russia’s intention to use force, or seek to 
wear down Finnish resistance? Pretty certainly the latter 


Germany’s ‘ Continental Blockade ”’ 


Germany is working hard at her plans for establishing a 
“Continental Blockade” against Britain. Though Russia 
and the Balkans are essential to her ambitious schemes, she 
would doubtless regard it as the greatest triumph of all if 
the Scandinavian and Low Countries could be brought under 
her influence. There may or may not be more sinister 
motives behind her concentrations of troops near the Dutch 
and Belgian frontiers, but one at !east of her objects would 
have been achieved if she could frighten Holland and 
Belgium into a so-called “neutrality” which would be 
wholly unfavourable to trade with Britain. But the obvious 
spear-head of her eeonomic attack at the moment is against 
Sweden. Swedish-German trade negotiations which have 
been going on side by side with Swedish-British talks have 
been accompanied by menace. It is reported that the 
Germans have gone so far as to demand nothing less than a 
complete stoppage of trade between Sweden and the Allies, 
threatening that they might employ U-boats ruthlessly to 
enforce it, and extend their mine-fields to the limit of 
Swedish territorial waters. But Sweden is not without bar- 
gaining power. Her iron ores are indispensable to Germany. 
Nor are Germany’s methods endearing to those whom she 
would force to be her friends. Governments which were 
under her influence a year or two ago are no longer with 
her. ‘In spite of all the money she has spent in Spain, it 
is with Britain and not with Germany that Spain is pre- 
paring to trade. 


An Arrow Cross Arrest 

The arrest of the head of the Arrow Cross Party, Baron 
Kameny, by the Hungarian Government, and his sentence 
to seven months’ imprisonment, is an event of some import- 
ance. Some description of this little-known organisation, 
which is in effect the Hungarian Nazi Party, is given, 
appropriately enough, in the current issue of the Imperial 
Policy Group’s Memorandum of Information. The party 
is, of “course, anti-semitic, it stands like every Hungarian 
party for treaty revision in Hungary’s favour, and for land 
reform. It has been abundantly fed with money from Berlin, 
and in certain circumstances might be a serious rival to the 
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present Government. But 


anti-German clement; 
Hungary are strong, conspicuous among them a picturesgy 
organisation known as “The Ragged Guard,” a body , 
guerillas, ably led, who would, it is said, fight for ten year 
against German domination. Italy, moreover, js 3 factor 
which comes into the picture here—and not on the German 
side. 


Compulsory Savings for War 


_ An attractive scheme is launched by Mr. J. M. Keynes 
in the columns of The Times for paying for the yw, 
and enabling earners to save some of the money which » 
present they must not spend. He presupposes a war sity. 
tion which must soon arise (though it is important to remem. 
ber it has not risen yet) when more men will be employed, 
when the demand for labour will be in excess of the supply 
when wages will rise, and the nation’s consuming power 
will be greater. But since, in view of war-production, jt 
must not consume more, it is at present checked either by 
higher prices (which leave it no better off) or by taxation, 
Mr. Keynes proposes a third method—compulsory saving 
A percentage of all incomes in excess of a stipulated min). 
mum would be paid over to the Government, and part of 
this would be taken as tax, and the remainder credited x 
savings, which could be drawn upon after the war, when the 
additional consuming-power thus provided would counterac 
slump tendencies. The scheme is worked out with great in- 
genuity. Its application would give the workers a sense of 
more money earned without creating a rise in prices. In effect, 
it will be observed, what its proposed is only another form of 
State borrowing. Might it not be described as compulsory 
universal investment in War Savings Certificates in propor- 
tion to means? But the universality makes all the difference 
Everyone was entitled to start work an hour earlier, if he 
liked, even before daylight-saving was instituted. What 
matters in Mr. Keynes’s savings scheme, as in daylight- 
saving, is that everyone is compelled to comply. 


The Mercantile Marine 


On Tuesday the House of Commons showed itself keenly 
alive to the fact that the Mercantile Marine is part of this 
country’s main line of defence and to the necessity of con- 
structive and imaginative effort by the Minister of Shipping. 
The total tonnage available for ordinary shipping purposes 
is diminished by the diversion of some ships to naval pur- 
poses and others to military transport, and war-imports 
greatly add to the strain. The convoy system also means 
that the speed of ships is reduced to that of the slowest 
Thus there are many factors besides U-boat action whic) 
make it necessary that new vessels should be constructed & 
quickly as possible, that ships should be used to the bes 
advantage, and that the speed of the convoys should kk 
increased as far as possible. Neutral ship-owners are reap- 
ing a golden harvest from our necessities, and whilst it is 
necessary to see that the profiteering which occurred in the 
last war is not repeated it is also necessary that British ship- 
owners and seamen should be treated with consideration 
One of the matters that especially needs swift attention is 
the better provision of transport for materials essential to 
the export trades. It is to be hoped that Sir John Gilmour 
will avail himself to the full of the great experience and 
administrative powers of his Parliamentary Secretary, Sit 
Arthur Salter. 


Planning for World Order 


Broadsheet No. 154 of P.E.P. (Political and Economic 
Planning) concerns Planning for European Order and World 
Order. It wisely distinguishes between the settlement of 4 


Peace Treaty, which must and should be limited in its coD- 
clusions, and that more general European or world settle- 
ment embodying what is known as “war aims.” The 
Whilst regarding 


broadsheet is concerned with the latter. 
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federation as the ultimate goal, it dismisses it as an im- 
mediate solution. The object is to strike at the causes which 
have produced totalitarianism, at the failures to adapt society 
to changed conditions and a changing social conscience before 
maladies become chronic. PEP. suggests that the essential 
conditions of European civilisation should be formulated, 
that a European Council of Premiers should be set up as a 
fnal referee on European policy, that national armies should 
be reduced to a police level, that there should be inter- 
gational supervision of arms manufacture, and iaternational 
control over raw material exports. It proposes thaz there 
should be a common European development budget of at 
iegst {100 millions a year, and points out that if the League 
had been richer its influence would have been greater. There 
wre many special proposals, but all are governed by the idea 
of creating international agencies for one purpose and an- 
other, and concentrating loyalties in institutions of more 
than national scope. P.E.P. does not make it quite clear what 
part would be played by the League of Nations, though, of 
course, it envisages its continued existence. 


Allowances for Service Men’s Families 


The House of Commons has been of one mind in express- 
ng its views about the inadequacy of the allowances for the 
culdren of men in the fighting forces, and the Government 
has wisely bowed to its opinion in raising the rates to 4s. for 
the second child and 3s. for all other children. Thus, whilst 
the rate for a wife with one child remains at 29s. a week, 
substantial additions will be made where the families are 
large. If this, although it is considerable, had been the only 
concession, it would not have relieved the anxieties of 
thousands of men who have been drawn into the war and 
have special obligations, such as liability for house-rent. 
Nothing is more repugnant to public opinion than the 
thought that service men’s families should be ejected from 
their houses because they cannot pay the rent. Mr. Hore- 
Belisha has announced that to meet such cases additional 
allowances may be granted up to £2 a week by the Military 
Service Advisory Committee. This probably is as much 2s 
can be expected. The State can hardly be required to make 
provision on a scale higher than that which prevails in 
average working-class households. Needless to say, the pay- 
ments do not meet the case of the families of middle-class 
wage-earners, which are threatened with a distressing fall 
in the standard of living unless ex-employers or others are 
able to make up the difference between civil and military 
earnings. 


Efficiency in Spending 


Sir John Simon made prompt response to the Liberal 
proposal that a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
should be appointed to examine civil and military expenditure 
connected with the war, and it remains now to bring together 
as quickly as possible a number of Members with good busi- 
ness heads to get down to the job. A similar committee 
appointed in 1917 is alleged to have saved millions of pounds, 
and, of course, if it had been created in 1914 the saving 
would have been far greater. In such an emergency as the 
present, improvisations are constantly necessary ; important 
Measures are quickly taken without counting the cost; 
diferent departments engaged on similar jobs duplicate 
machinery. A well-chosen committee acting as a whole and 
also through q number of sub-committees will have the 
authority and the opportunity of getting into intimate touch 
with the work of each of the war departments, and if the 
experience of the last war is repeated their inquiries will not 
be regarded by the departments as inquisitorial, but as help- 
ful and suggestive. The committee should sit continuously, 
making not one report only, but a series of reports; and it 
may be expected that many of its suggestions will be acted 
upon before the Report stage is reached, 
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Huts for Government Staffs 


The need of providing accommodation for civil servants 
and other officials in the provinces was foreseen by the 
Government long before the outbreak of war, but the hard- 
ship that would be imposed on schools, colleges and hotels 
by sudden dispossession was not foreseen. The abundantly 
justified protests have not passed unheeded, and it is now 
announced that a tender has been accepted for the construc- 
tion of the first of the groups of hutments to which depart- 
mental staffs will be transferred. If this work had been 
undertaken before the war there would not have been so 
much competition for materials as there is now, but it is 
no use crying over spilt milk. It is realised that the build- 
ings need not necessarily be made of timber, which is so 
much in demand for all war services. Apart from brick and 
concrete, there are many substitute materials with which 
architects and builders have made exhaustive experiments 
during the last twenty years. Though there is no time for 
prolonged inquiries, it is to be hoped that the various uses 
to which the buildings might be put after the war will be 
borne in mind, so that in the long run there may be no 
waste. If permanent utility were ensured it would really 
be a saving to spend a little more on right construction and 
with a view to amenities. There are many good architects 
deprived of employment whose services should be enlisted. 


Women in War-Time 

In her broadcast to the women of the Empire last Satur- 
day the Queen, with her quick intuition, touched on just 
those aspects of women’s work which most need emphasis- 
ing today. The tasks of women in this war may soon be, 
but are not yet, what they became in the last war. They 
showed then how quickly they could adapt themselves to all 
sorts of war-work and other essential services from which 
men had been removed. Soon they will be needed again ; 
and already hundreds of thousands of them have been doing 
invaluable work in connexion with evacuation, A.R.P. and 
other national services. Yet at present it has to be recog- 
nised that the war has brought not more but very much less 
employment to women. Thousands who would gladly 
embrace war-work have been compelled to occupy them- 
elves in nothing more exciting than tasks in their own 
homes. That, no doubt, is why the Queen, whilst paying 
her tribute to those who had entered National Service, 
emphasised the position of women who are carrying on war- 
time life in ordinary homes. They, too, have important 
parts to play in “ keeping the home front.” 


The Fate of the Criminal Justice Bill 

It is regrettable in the extreme that the Criminal Justice 
3ill, which had its Second Reading in December last year, 
and has met with general approval so far as its main 
principles are concerned, should have to be dropped for an 
indefinite period because of the war. Sir Samuel Hoare, 
who as Home Secretary fathered the Bill, had to say last 
week that it could not be dealt with this session, and Sir 
John Simon has now added that it cannot be proceeded 
with even by dropping the controversial clauses. He pleaded 
that the work of drafting for the report stage the amend- 
ments made in Committee would take more time than the 
officials can spare, and that the Bill could not be brought into 
operation under war conditions. The decision is profoundly 
disappointing. In these times there would have been a 
special fitness in introducing agreed reforms which aim at 
the humanisation of the criminal law, and especially in 
Ihe reforms are needed now 
more in peace, for juvenile offences, 
which had for time been increasing, will not 
automatically tend to diminish during the present unsettle- 
ment. One of the chief objects of the Bill was to keep 
the young out-of prison and stop the manufacture of 
habitual criminals, 


regard to young offenders. 
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THE PEACE 


HE war, according to a spokesman of the German 
High Command, is about to begin. It has been 
about to begin before, notably when Herr von Ribben- 
trop’s Danzig speech met in France and Britain with 
the reception it deserved. It may be that the German 
prediction will be fulfilled this time. No one has ever 
supposed that military stagnation would prevail indefi- 
nitely. No Nazi attack will be unexpected or find us 
unprepared, nor is there any reason to believe that there 
is anything worse in store for us than we were antici- 
pating ten weeks ago and have been anticipating con- 
tinually since. The immediate occasion of the new 
German threat is the failure of the peace proposals 
made a week ago by the sovereigns of Belgium and the 
Netherlands. Answers to their appeal have now been 
received from France and Britain. Herr Hitler is to 
send no formal answer at all, leaving the conclusion in- 
evitable that Nazi Germany refuses to relinquish an inch 
of the territory she has annexed by open threat of force 
in the case of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia and by 
unprovoked invasion and every circumstance of military 
brutality in the case of Poland. If that is Herr Hitler’s 
decision, and none other was to be looked for at this 





stage, then nothing is left to the Allies but to rescue the_ 


Czechs and Poles, and if they desire it the Austrians, 
and restore their political independence, by war. 

The replies of King George and President Lebrun to 
Queen Wilhelmina and King Leopold are an admirable 
demonstration of the understanding and harmony which 
marks Anglo-French relations. Read, or heard on the 
radio, by itself, the British reply might well be felt to 
confine itself unduly to generalities, avoiding deliberately 
a redefinition of the fundamental conditions to be satis- 
fied before peace could be considered. Read together, as 
it was clearly meant they should be, the two replies most 
admirably and effectively complement each other. King 
George, quoting the Prime Minister’s words, repeats that 
the essential aim of the Allied countries is “to redeem 
Europe from perpetually recurring fear of German 
aggression, so as to enable the people of Europe to 
preserve their independence and their liberties,” while 
President Lebrun, coming to direct grips with 
immediate issues, declares that “a desirable peace can 
only be established by repairing the injustices which 
force has imposed on Austria, on Czecho-Slovakia and 
on Poland.” In view of the assiduous and transparent 
efforts of Nazi propagandists to conciliate France and 
depict Britain as the essential enemy there is manifest 
advantage in leaving it to the French President to define 
on behalf of both Allies the minimum conditions on 
which peace is possible. Those conditions Herr Hitler 
incontinently rejects. What he has seized he intends 
to hold. The war, therefore, must go forward. Where 
the responsibility lies the world is fully competeut to 
judge. 

It is well, at such a juncture, to take stock of the 
situation as a sober estimate presents it in the eleventh 
week of war. A convenient basis for that is the general 
survey broadcast by Mr. Churchill last Sunday in a 
talk which contained several passages that must be 
regretted. The First Lord’s fire and brilliance are 


always welcome, and it may be true that nothing but 
the plainest of plain words can impress the average 
Nazi mind. But Mr. Qburchill was talking primarily 
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to British hearers, and he failed curiously for 





Once to 


gauge the temper of his countrymen. They have no 
desire to meet Nazi taunt with taunt. A reference ; 
“General Goering—I beg pardon, Field- ; 


Goering,” is a very pointless artifice, and denuncia. 
tion of “Hitler and his Huns” involves a resort to 
abusive epithets in which even Mr. Churchill can hardly 
hold his own with Dr. Goebbels. There is one further 
point of considerable importance. Our relations wit 
many neutral States are at this moment peculiarly dejj. 
cate, and it is highly desirable that any reference to them 
by a Service Minister, even one of Mr. Churchill's Wide 
experience, should be approved by the Foreign Secre. 
tary. That may have happened in this case, but it seems 
improbable. Nothing could have been more unwis 
than to speak of “a partnership, which will become ip. 
creasingly fruitful,” between Italy on the one hand and 
Britain and France on the other in the Mediterranean 
No such partnership exists, and the suggestion that 
does has produced immediate repudiations in the Italian 
Press, which in this case quite certainly reflects Signor 
Mussolini’s views. Italy is pursuing the policy which 
she believes best serves her interests. In spite of her 
ties with Germany she has declared that she will take 
no military initiative. But she is in no sort of partner- 
ship with Germany’s enemies, and our relations with 
her will be harmonious and mutually profitable in pro- 
portion as we recegnise that she is keeping her hands 
entirely free, as she has, of course, every right to do. 

Subject to those reservations, Mr. Churchill’s survey 
was valuable and just. Politically, as he claimed, Herr 
Hitler stands alone. His diplomacy is active throughout 
Europe, but nowhere is it achieving visible results, 
Attempts to bring economic pressure on small States 
depend for their success on such States’ individual 
weakness. So far as they find it possible to make 
common cause their power of resistance is increased 
substantially. That to all appearance is what is happen- 
ing in the Balkans, where Russia has robbed Germany 
of all power of intervention, except through Hungary, 
and behind that rampart (not much less menacing than 
the danger it shields them from) Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Turkey, Greece, and even, it seems, Bulgaria, are 
burying old animosities and laying, with Italian approval 
and co-operation, the foundations of a bloc whose chief 
purpose it will be to resist penetration by any external 
Power. That is a development entirely to be welcomed. 
Herr Hitler’s policy is to create general anarchy in the 
hope of being able to fish effectively in troubled waters. 
Any move to counter that in South-East Europe must 
have our blessing. 

No judgement of value on probable military develop- 
ments is possible without a fuller knowledge than any- 
one possesses of Herr Hitler’s intentions. They are 
probably still not merely undeclared but unformulated. 
The weight of evidence seems to suggest that the idea 
of an early attack on Holland has been abandoned. But 
it does not suggest for a moment that the idea never 
existed. Holland is in a position of great difficulty and 
considerable danger, and in such conditions the declara- 
tions of her Ministers will be sympathetically judged. 
But the extent of her defensive preparations, and the 
palpable necessity for them, are sufficient answer to the 
Dutch Prime Minister’s complaint that her dangers have 
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been exaggerated by foreign correspondents. The 
danger was great and is far from having disappeared. 
jssurances that Holland’s neutrality will be respected 
“9 long as she shows herself capable of maintaining 
ive neutrality ” are ominous. But the immediate threat 
appears t0 be temporarily less acute, whether because, 
js rumour has it, Herr Hitler’s Generals have vetoed 
gttacks on neutrals, or for other reasons, such as the 
belief that the menace will have been effective in 
tiffening Holland’s resistance to British contraband 


HE public schools have had to bear their share 

in the upheaval which has affected all primary, 
secondary and higher education, but are now settling 
down under war-time conditions and accustoming 
themselves to a new routine. Their circumstances, 
even when they have been transferred to unsuitable if 
elegant mansions, without educational equipment, and 
without adequate playing-fields, do not present the 
same problems as have perplexed teachers in 
elementary schools. In those which have migrated the 
situation for the most part has been taken philoso- 
phically and with good humour. Inconveniences have 
been accepted as a war-time sacrifice, and it is stoically 
pointed out that the call for adjustment is a stimulus 
to initiative. Other schools, which are in the position 
of hosts, have practised the virtues of generosity, with- 
out—and this is invariably insisted on—any sacrifice 
of individuality on the part of host or guest. 
There are masters who even welcome this change 
in the life of the public schools on the ground that it 
shakes them out of their routine and affords standards 
of comparison as to what really matters and what does 
not. The conditions are novel and presumably 
temporary, but it is recognised that they may precipitate 
changes of a more permanent kind. At such a moment 
as this schools are inevitably comparing themselves 
with schools, and one system of education stands out 
in glaring contrast with the rest. The public schools 
stand alone, differing from all others in the country 
in method, in control, in personnel, and to some extent 
even in purpose. They are aware of their privileges, 
proud of their traditions, and anxious to be its 
responsible guardians. 
On the whole they are not insensitive to criticism. 
Many of those who lead them are conscious of the 
necessity of changing with the times, and are aware 
of the fact that the public school system has been 
accused of putting too much reliance on tradition, of 
unwillingness to alter the curricula, of developing sport 
at the expense of brainwork, of harping too much on 
the forming of character and too little on the training 
of the intellect. They are aware that the boys who 
pass through their hands come for the most part from 
families who hold assured positions in life, and that the 
schools are expected to foster a certain spirit appropriate 
to those who in their turn will hold similar positions. 
The boys live in comfort at home and at school. They 
have for the most part commodious class-rooms, where 
they are taught in comparatively small classes by well- 
educated men who have been brought up in schools 
of this kind themselves. They have good libraries, 
laboratories, swimming-baths, gymnasia and playing- 
fields, impressive chapels and a dignified environment. 
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measures. What effect a German attack on Holland or 
Belgium or both would have on the general fortunes of 
the war is discussed in our military critic’s article on 
a later page. If there is no attack after all, the alterna- 
tives before Herr Hitler are by that much narrowed. 
A German blow, if it comes, may be severe ; it would 
be folly to underrate the force the enemy commands ; 
but whatever may be in prospect, it will find us 
far better prepared in every field than we were ten 
weeks ago. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Apart from endowments their large expenses are met 
out of the fees paid by well-off parents for the pro- 
visions of a suitable education. 

Suitable, one is bound to ask, for whom? There is 
only one answer which fits the reality—for those who 
can afford to pay the fees. This fact is often thrust 
upon the public-school boy when he arrives a Freshman 
at the University. A generation ago a vast majority 
of undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge came from 
the public schools. That is not so today. An ever- 
increasing proportion of them now come from the lower 
ranks of the educational system, having passed from the 
public elementary schools to Council schools, and thence 
to the University; and men thus educated are now com- 
petitors with the old public school boys for positions in 
the Civil Service, in the professions, and in the new 
Universities. It is no longer the public schools which 
are exclusively turning out the rulers of the future. 
Rulers are emerging, as we must expect in the demo- 
cratic State, who never played on their playing-fields or 
were trained in accordance with just that tradition. 

But the crisis of the public schools does not arise 
mainly from envious or covetous eyes cast upon them 
by some of those outside the fold, or from any sense of 
uneasiness at the existence of privilege in a democratic 
society. Such uneasiness may exist, but it is not 
that which creates the crisis. It is finance which is 
striking at the roots of the public school system and 
threatening it with destruction. In providing an educa- 
tion which may be suitable for the production of a 
ruling class, but must be suitable for those who can 
afford to pay high fees, the public schools have been 
hit by circumstances similar to those which have ren- 
dered country mansions derelict. Income-tax, super- 
tax, death duties, rising prices and the high costs of 
maintaining the schools—all these factors, along with 
the reduction in the number of the young through birth- 
control, have diminished the number of boys for whom 
a public school education is possible. Many once 
prosperous schools are perplexed about the means for 
actual survival. In the critical war-days some of 
them are faced with the double problem of shifting their 
premises and maintaining their numbers when parents 
are wondering how they will pay their war-taxes. Their 
position from a financial point of view alone is serious. 
It is complicated by the tendency in a democratic society 
to ask by what right these splendid privileges should be 
reserved for those who are rich enough to pay. 

Mr. C. D’O. Gowan made some suggestions in The 
Spectator last week for dealing with the problems of 
finance and privilege. So far as the latter is concerned, 
he would open the public schools to those and those only 
who can pass tests showing exceptional intelligence. It 
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is obvious that if they are to be thrown open, as to a 
large extent the Universities are already open, to all who 
are intellectually capable of deriving great advantage 
from their education—that is to say, to many boys whose 
parents are poor—the financing of the schools will need 
drastic reorganisation. Mere economies would not meet 
the case. Absorption into the State system of education 
would involve the loss of that individuality which gives 
them their distinctive character. There is much to be 
said not for drastic reorganisation, but for that sort of 
compromise and gradual change which are happening at 
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Oxford and Cambridge. Would it not be Cough ; 
the State gave a grant, as it does to the Universe 
in this case to be used for the provision of 
numbers of adequate scholarships, in return for Which 
it would have the right to demand economies ; 
administration? The schools would perhaps not beth 
worse for the inclusion, with boys who had Proved 
themselves suitable, of some others whose parents be. 
lieved them to be suitable. In applying democracy jy 
education it is well to make some allowance for Custom 
and not press logic to extremes. 








A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. CHURCHILL’S mention of the fact that 15 German 

raiding bombers have been shot down by our fighters 
without the loss of a single machine of ours, while highly 
gratifying so far as it goes, emphasises pointedly the small- 
ness of the scale of air-warfare to date, and the consequent 
caution to be observed in drawing conclusions from the results 
so far achieved. There has, of course, been considerable 
aerial activity at the front, but even here contests have been 
relatively few and casualties light. Some early impressions 
pretty clearly need to be corrected. It was a matter of 
general astonishment that the R.A.F. should be able to carry 
out reconnaissances far into Germany with almost negligible 
loss ; but it now appears that German planes are doing the 
same thing over France with equal impunity—though there 
is little doubt that British aviators have been much more 
enterprising and taken greater risks. Similarly there is no 
doubt that our fighters beat German raiding bombers every 
time, but German fighters beat British raiding bombers badly 
on one of the only two occasions where they are known to 
have encountered them. What we have not seen is a contest 
between fighters and fighters; nor can the result in such a 
case be predicted, though the belief that in this as in all 
other types British pilots and British material is superior 
seems to be well-founded. But so far only a fraction of each 
air-force has been engaged, and not a fraction large enough 
to justify very broad generalisations. 

* * . * 

Arising out of a discussion between normally well- 
informed people who were not well-informed on this—the 
shortest flying distance from Germany to the coast of 
Britain, assuming the neutrality of Holland and Belgium 
to be respected, is just under 300 miles. The nearest point 
of Britain to Germany, on this basis, is somewhere on the 
Lincolnshire coast, in the neighbourhood of Skegness. The 
distance from the nearest point of Germany to the Shetland 
Islands, which were bombed on Monday, is rather over 
§00 miles. 

. * * . 

I have the best of reasons for welcoming the attention 
The Times has drawn to the historical importance of 
Plymouth’s celebration of the sooth anniversary of the 
granting of its municipal charter. There are not many 
British cities with more continuous history written into them, 
from misty pre-Roman times where the distinction between 
history and legend is fine, down to perhaps the most notable 
day in Plymouth’s recent history when one autumn day 
twenty-five years ago the troopships carrying the first 
Canadian divisions to Europe were diverted from 
Southampton and made an unexpected and impressive 
appearance in Plymouth Sound. Nothing could be better 
than that the city should have Lord Astor for Lord Mayor 
in its commemoration year. It is true that he has no here- 
ditary connexion with Plymouth, but for thirty years he has 
been a singularly generous and discriminating benefactor 
to it, and the link between Plymouth, Devon, whence the 
Pilgrim Fathers sailed and Plymouth Rock, in Massachusetts, 


where they set foot on American soil, makes his choice ay 
acceptance peculiarly appropriate. 
* * * * 

All that need be said of Sir Arthur Salter’s appointmer: 
to the Parliamentaryship of the Ministry of Shipping j 
that it is a case of the right man being half-way towards ty 
right place. By accident or design the appointment wa 
announced just in time—by a few hours—to preclude th 
man who knows more than anyone else about the handling 
of shipping in the last war from joining in the debate 
the Ministry in the House on Tuesday. 

* * * * 

We have hardly realised yet how complete a barrier the 
new Neutrality Act in the United States has set up agains 
visits by Americans to this country. Under the Act no 
American ship may come into British or French waters and 
no American citizen may travel by a French or British ship 
The Dutch and Belgian lines, which call at British ports are 
still available, and Americans who favour the big beats can 
go to Genoa by an Italian line and come on-—or back—over- 
land. But as permits to visit any of the belligerent countries 
are practically unobtainable the question is largely academic 
One exception to the rule that no American may travel by: 
French or British ship has, I believe, been made, by a kind of 
tacit agreement to say nothing about it; otherwise Americans 
in Britain or France could never cross the Channel. (I think 
there are still other ways, but long, expensive and 
inconvenient.) 

* * * * 

Clergy, it appears, are being warned that parish magazine 
are something which concern the censor, and one of them 
suggests that he and his brethren are wondering whethe 
they will soon be having to submit the drafts of their Sunda 
sermons. As a matter of fact, the censor’s interest in parish 
magazines is necessary and justifiable, for they are just th 
places where some casual and apparently unimportant! 
reference to a parishioner at the front or to anti-aircraft 
measures in the parish may to a skilled eye convey inform: 
tion of material value—to the enemy. Incidentally, tk 
official circular on the subject contains a curious paragraph 
which presumably means something other than what it says 

“ As you are aware, censorship in this country remains 0 
a voluntary basis, but is subject to serious penalties for 
infringement of defence notices.” 

Official English is something you can’t teach ; it’s a gift 

. * * * 

The journalistic casualties of the war, I am afraid, at 
only just beginning. It is distressing that one of the firs 
should be the Cornhill, so admirable a survival of th 
Victorian days, when the taste for reading what was instruc 
tive and entertaining without being either cheap or dul 
created a demand which made a journal like the Cornhill 
profitable from the commercial as well as the intellectud 


standpoint. I cannot believe we shall lose the Cornhill per 


manently. Let us talk of suspension, not demise. 
JANUS. 
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T seems possible that we are on the eve of great events 
| which may put an end to the quiescent period of the 
yar and completely transform the general situation. It is 
even possible that the hour may have struck before this 
yticle appears. The direction of the attack is sufficiently 
igdicated. The precise temperature of the threats or 
preparations varies from hour to hour. Viewing the posi- 
jon, with every counsel of caution, at its worst from 

our point of view, it is impossible to escape the impression 

of an exceedingly febrile condition in the German alarums 
ind excursions on the frontiers of Holland and Belgium, 
ind no one can say with any assurance that they mean 
what they seem to mean. Even if they do suggest invasion, 
once more it is impossible to say whether they involve 
iqvasion of both countries together, or of Holland alone. 

The naval factor, at least, can be excluded. No suggestion 
of humanity will be allowed to bias the German Staff. It 
will be guided solely by the consideration of military 
xdvantage. The affront to world opinion will probably be 
discounted as it was in 1917 when unrestricted U-boat 
warfare was decided upon in spite of the consequent peril 
of immediate intervention by the United States. But if 
we attempt to imagine how the German decision will fall 
we must first make some guess at the objective. If the Staff 
have advised an advance against the Allied line and an 
attempt to initiate a war of movement, there is no need to 
invade Holland except in so far as an advance via the Lim- 
burg area would turn the main line of the Belgian defence. 
Belgium has a well-trained army of about 600,000 men and 
the Meuse has been strongly fortified. The Ardennes 
country, to the east of the Meuse and to the south, is not 
suitable for large-scale movements. Its wooded area lends 
itself admirably to delaying tactics, and it would be used 
for that purpose. A German advance through the Limburg 
area, Which dips from Holland deep into Belgian territory, 
would turn the Meuse line, and it would only find the 
withdrawn flank along the Albert Canal in its way. This 
is also fortified but it could not offer anything like the 
resistance of the Meuse line. 

It seems therefore that Holland would inevitably be 
attacked, either as a direct objective or as easing the way 
into Belgium, if either country is to be attacked. And at 
the moment Holland seems to have come under the more 
In any case it is late in the season for 
heavy campaigning and it would normally be considered 
ime for the troops to go in‘o winter quarters. Moreover 
lolland was overrun Belgium would be much easier 

and in the meantime, Germany 
llied attack in that quarter. 


UALe 
to conquer in the spring ; 
would be immune from 

If Holland were attacked, Germany would hope to secure 
bases considerably nearer England for an intensive air and 
submarine campaign. Bombers have range and carrying 
power; but they are vulnerable and they would require 
the assistance of fighter planes, which are designed neither 
for range nor carrying power but for speed. By shortening 
the distance to England this condition would be met. The 
invasion of Holland, therefore, directly threatens England. 
It admits by implication, that the Mag‘not Line cannot be 
breached by a sudden and violent thrust. It admits that 
what are really involved are siege conditions, different in 
scale but not in kind from those which were used against 
Verdun in 1916. Such a campaign demands the most 
elaborate preparation of material and effectives ; and it seems 
that Germany is little more prepared for this “war of 
usury” than are the Allies. 

It is for this reason that the conquest of Holland may 
commend itself to the German Staff. England is regarded 
as the which will drawn the immense 


reservoir from be 
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resources in munitions and men necessary for a successful 


reduction of the West Wall. It is the British navy that 
safeguards the merchantmen which will bring the resources 
of the United States to France. An intense, organised and 
persistent campaign against the munitions-centres of England 
would be designed to disorganise the production of planes, 
shells, siege artillery and training. By repeated attacks on 
our naval bases an attempt would also be made to force the 
fleet to keep the seas where the submarines, from these new 
and handy bases, would hope to take their toll. In a word 
such a campaign would strike at our grand strategy. It is 
further commended because of its, probable by-products. 
The Germans would hope, incidentally, to break down our 
morale, and, now that Hitler has convinced himself that we 
mean to fight, this is regarded as an attack on the morale 
of the Allies. And, finally, it will naturally be assumed that, 
even if the maximum result is not obtained, the campaign 
will compel diversion of interest and resources, especially in 
planes and anti-aircraft guns, from France. 

What Germany demands as a preliminary condition for 
such a campaign is, in effect, the stretch of Holland between 
Rotterdam and Flushing, which really comprises the Rhine 
and the Meuse deltas and the Scheldt estuary. It would be 
admirably suited for submarine and seaplane bases and for 
aerodromes. But the northern part of this area and Ymuiden 
can be inundated, and thus rendered immune against land 
attack. The use of cavalry is no reply to such conditions, since 
a few resolute machine-gun units can dismount them. But the 
inundations demand time. It is said that Holland, having 
discovered the plan for a German invasion, took immediate 
action, and that the plan has therefore been abandoned. 

This is as unilluminating as most of the statements which 
secure currency at present. The plain fact is that Holland 
between the Rhine and the Ems would not seriously detain 
the Germans until the Zuider Zee and the Yssel are reached. 
If this northern and eastern part of Holland were quickly 
overrun, the fate of the rest of Holland would depend upon 
the defence of the Meuse, and it is impossible to think it 
could, under these circumstances, be long maintained. The 
Limburg area up to the Meuse could not be held, and a suc- 
cessful crossing of the Meuse would throw open all Holland 
south of the river and up to the Scheldt estuary. Even with 
the resolution to inundate her main industrial area Holland 
could hardly hope to hold the sort of violent attack by shock 
troops which the Germans would probably deliver. The 
invader could then hope to secure almost at once the Scheldt- 
Flushing area, and a greater or less part of the terri- 
tory to the north either saved or recovered from inundation. 
The Dutch are brave to a fault, and the army is well trained; 
but the army is small and Holland is, like Poland, betrayed 
by its frontier. Even if, in time of peace, Belgium and 
Holland wished to achieve the security which the times 
demand, the burden of fortifying the frontier would be 
almost intolerable. Divided, they fall. Even at the cost 
of industrial suicide, it is difficult to think Holland can gain 
more than a respite for part of her country ; and she cannot 
keep Germany out of an important section of the coastai 
area for long. At this point, Belgium cannot materially help 
her, neither can we. 

The question arises how far would a rapid success, within 
the limits I have stated, affect us. Would Germany be able 
to affect our grand strategy? Even at the most pessimistic 
estimate I cannot think it would change the situation appre- 
ciably. In the last war we survived Zeebrugge, and at length 
seriously weakened the submarine threat from the Belgian 
The aeroplanes present a new and possibly more 
dangerous factor. But it is winter. Our anti-aircraft 
defences are sound. Our fighters are skilful and full of 
mettle. We should suffer most in our nevres. 


bases. 
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(being war-time letters and documents of the Wimsey family) 


Honoria Lucasta, Dowager Duchess of Denver, to her 
American friend, Cornelia, wife of Mr. Lambert B. Vander- 
huysen, of New York. 


BREDON HALL, 
DvuKe’s DENVER, 


November 12th, 1939. NORFOLK. 


Dear Cornelia, 


I think I had better write you my usual Christmas letter 
now, because naturally the War has upset the posts a little, 
and one can’t really expect ships to go quickly when they 
are convoyed about like a schooi crocodile, so tedious for 
them, or keep to Grand Geometry, or whatever the straight 
course is called when they have to keep darting about like 
snipe to avoid submarines, and anyway I like to get my corre- 
spondence in hand early and not do it at the last moment 
with one’s mind full of Christmas trees—though I suppose 
there will be a shortage of ‘those this year, but, as I said to 
Miss Bates, our village schoolmistress, so long as the children 
get their presents I don’t suppose they'll mind whether you 
hang them on a conifer or the Siegfried Line, and as a matter 
of fact Denver is thinning a lot of little firs out of the 
plantation, and you’d better ask him for one before he sends 
them all to the hospitals. 

And really, Cornelia, I think you must have been listening 
to Goering or Goebbels or that Haw-Haw man or something 
—the suburbs aren’t in ruins and Oxford and Cambridge 
haven’t been invaded by anything worse than a lot of under- 
graduates from other universities, so good for both sides, 1 
think, though I’m told the plague of bicycles in the streets is 
quite a menace—still, it never was anything else—and we've 
got plenty of butter and guns, if it comes to that, though 
they keep on saying they’re going to ration them, just as 
Hitler keeps on saying he’s going to begin, only he doesn’t 
go, like the people in the Pirates of Penzance, and Peter says 
if he waits much longer the audience will! refuse to clap and 
perhaps the Munich bomb was in the nature of a cat-call, 
but what I say is, if little Adolf found anything nasty in that 
beer-cellar he must have brought it with him. And, talking 
of Peter, I can’t really tell you where he is, because he’s gone 
back to his old job, and everything comes without any proper 
address through the Foreign Office. I rather fancy he may 
have been in Turkey a little while ago, from something he 
said about the coffee being good ; I can’t think of any other 
place where that would be likely to happen, because he never 
really likes French coffee (too much chicory), and nobody 
else seems to have any, except us, and I know he’s some- 
where abroad, the letters take so long. Wherever it was, he 
isn’t there now, and that makes me think it must have been 
Turkey, because they seem to have settled everything splen- 
didly there. But of course this is only guess-work. 

It’s very hard on poor Harriet, his being sent off like that, 
but she is being very sensible—they’ve shut the London 
house and she’s gone down to Tallboys with the children—I 
enclose a photograph of little Paul, he’s nearly a year old 
now, and Bredon just three, how time flies!—and Mary’s 
youngsters are there, too. She’s doing A.R.P. work and 
looking after her husband—you remember him, Charles 
Parker, the C.I.D. Chief Inspector—naturally he can’t leave 
town. They seem well and happy and very busy. Charles 
was a little upset the other day over finding two human legs 
(a very bad match) in a police-post, tied up in brown paper. 
He said it made him feel he was going to miss Peter. How- 


ever, it turned out they had only been left there by a man 
who was taking them to a hospital and had popped them 
inside out of the rain while he hunted for a taxi in the 
black-out, and it would all have been cleared up quite 
quickly, only when the poor man had found the taxi he’d 


forgotten where the police-post was, and drove wildly 
the West End looking for it, so confusing, but ONE mys 
expect these little inconveniences in war-time. And & propo 
of sandbags (oh, no, I didn’t mention them, but the  s 
post was built of sandbags, a sort of little hut, you ky, 
like a night-watchman’s) you can’t think how queer Piccadi, 
Circus looks with Eros gone and a sort of pyramid like Kip, 
Cheops on a small scale built up over the fountain 
why they should take all that trouble I can’t think, unles: 
it’s the water-mains, except that people feel very sentimens 
about it and if anyone dropped a bomb on it they'd fee] 1, 
heart of Empire had stopped beating. Peter says we ougt: 
to do something constructive in the opposite direction ani 
floodlight the Albert Memorial because the Park would jy 
better without it, but poor Queen Victoria would turn in by 
grave and, as I reminded him, he didn’t know Queen Vj. 
toria personally: I did. 

Yes, my dear, we are all quite all right. Denver is worrie; 
about Jerry, of course, because he’s in the R.A.F., and naty. 
ally that’s rather dangerous, but dear boy, how he is enjoying 
himself, being able to go just as fast as he likes (you remem. 
ber how he used to terrify us with that big racing-car), His 
father says he ought to have got married to somebody firs, 
so as to provide an heir in case of accidents. “Really 
Gerald,” I said, “fancy worrying about that at a time like 
this. If there’s anything left to be heir to when we'y 
finished paying for the War, Peter’s got two boys—and, 
judging by Jerry’s present taste in young women, we ar 
mercifully spared.” That was rather tactless, I suppose, 
because Gerald’s fretting quite enough about the estate 
already ; he says we shall be ruined, of course, but h 
doesn’t mind that if only he can do his duty by the land. 

And then we’ve got a big boys’ school in the West Wing 
and that gets on his nerves sometimes—still, mos 
fortunately, Helen isn’t here, which relieves the tension. A 
you know, I never like to criticise my daughter-in-law, bu 
she is a very difficult sort of person and I was devout) 
thankfur when she took herself off to the Ministry of Instruc- 
tion and Morale. What she can possibly have to instruct 
any one about I don’t know, but as the place is packed with 
everybody’s wives and nephews and all the real jobs seem w 





have been handed over to other departments it’s as good : 
spot as any to intern the nation’s trouble-makers, and she’s 
got three secretaries paid by a grateful country to endure her 
so all is for the best. There was a picture of her in the paper 
last week, glaring like the wrath of God at poor little Sir 
Chitterley Rumph, and when Denver saw it I thought he’ 
burst a blood-vessel or have a blood-bath or something, only 
fortunately, just at that moment, one of our little evacuees 
put a cricket-ball through the long window of the yellow 
saloon, and in the strain of trying to swear on two fronts a 
once the frightfulness blew itself off. They are all element- 
aries (the evacuees, I mean) from a rather slummy bit o 
London, and I’m afraid the infant cherub with the cricket 
ball made pique, repique and capot of Denver before he 
could score half his vocabulary. Curious and charming, 
isn’t it, how much the peerage and the proletariat have @ 
common, once you get down to the raw stuff of life, so t 
speak. Any nice middle-class foster-parent would hav: 
turned purple, but Gerald burst out laughing and has begu 
to take quite an interest in the school. In fact, he’s offered 
to umpire their end-of-term sports competition, and has lent 
them a pony for riding lessons! 

Well, my dear, I must stop now and see a deputation from 
the Women’s Rural Institute, who are getting up a Nativity 
Play for Polish refugees, so sweet of them, and most provi- 
dentially there’s a full moon for Christmas, so we shall get 
a good audience. I have promised to play “ Anna, 4 


























ess ”—I'd forgotten there was such a person, so 1 
must look her up quickly before they come. We carry on, 
‘ay see, War or no war—“we don’t take no account of 
Prch-outs in these parts,” having never known the bright- 
oe (Dear me, Cornelia, what would you do with a 
plack-out in New York?) And, as for wars, this is a very old 
country, and we can remember a great many of them. 

My best love and all the good wishes of the season to you 
and ‘Lambert and Sadie, and, of course, to John and 


prophe t 


aret and funior. 
Margaret ana = se ah 
Your affectionate old friend, 
HonoriA DENVER. 


+ * . * 
From Mr. Paul Delagardie to his nephew, Lord Peter 
Wimsey, somewhere abroad. 


EUROPEAN CLUB, 
13th November, 1939. PiccaDILLy, W. 

My Dear PETER, 

I do not, of course, know what you are doing (wherever 
you are) and am ready to believe that it is of the utmost 
national importance. Unless, however, someone contrives to 
inject a little common sense into the headquarters staff on 
the home front, there will soon be no nation for armies to 
defend or diplomatists to argue about. I enclose a cutting 
from The Times, giving the number of civilian casualties 
during the ten weeks of the black-out. If you have any 
influence at all, you had better write a letter to somebody 
behind the scenes, because the leading comedians in the 
limelight seem disinclined to take any action. I do not 
accuse them of indifference to the slaughter of their ccuntry- 
men, but merely of ignorance and stupidity, those very 
destructive sins which the English persist in mistaking for 
virtues. If these people would occasionally walk about 
London on foot, or make the experiment of attempting ‘to 
board an omnibus, or would enter into conversation with 
such valuable citizens as charwomen and taxi-drivers (a race 
of men whom I find to be exceptionally conversable and 
intelligent), they would notably increase the efficiency of 
their departments. 

I lunched last week at the House of Lords with your 
brother Gerald and his wife. Since she is in the Ministry 
of Instruction and Morale—Dieu sait pourquoi !—I sug- 
gested to her that some attempt should be made by that body 
to instruct the urban population in the science of walking in 
the dark. Needless to say, I got no satisfaction—I do not 
suppose that any man has ever got satisfaction out of Helen, 
least of all her husband. (As I warned him thirty years ago, 
she has neither the figure nor the temperament.) On this 
occasion she replied that the Ministry saw no need to issue 
propaganda ; the public was accepting the black-out very 
well, and the spirit of the nation was excellent. I replied 
that I was not concerned for its spirit, but for its body and 
brain, of which the one was being mutilated and the other 
neglected. Scrampole (of the Ministry of Redistribution) 
was with us, and said that avenues towards mitigating the 
severity of the black-out were being carefully explored. I 
told him my objection was not to the black-out (which pro- 
vides a refreshing relief from the vulgarity which normally 
disfigures the streets of the metropolis), but only to the 
accidents. I added that the spirit of any nation, however 
good, was liable to be depressed by an expectation of death, 
which at present stood higher in Great Britain than on the 
Western Front. 

Gerald said he saw no difficulty about crossing a street in 
the dark. “ My dear boy,” said I, “of course you don’t. 
You were brought up in the country. There, you have a 
black-out every night, and take your precautions accordingly. 
You are aware of the ditch on your right, the quickset hedge 
on your left, the unfenced pond at the corner, and the possi- 
bility of an unlit cow straying through a gap. But the town- 
dweller is accustomed to lighted streets ; there are men and 
women born since 1918 who never saw the dark in their 
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lives until last September. They are as much bewildered 
as a Nubian savage on Epsom Downs on Derby Day.” 


At this point we were joined by Bleatworthy, who, as you 
know, has an idée fixe about motorists. He suggested that 
any driver who killed a pedestrian should be hanged for 
murder. I begged him not to talk nonsense. I pointed out 
to him that the black-out had destroyed his case against the 
motorist. The trouble cannot be due to fast driving, since 
speed is almost impossible in the dark. Nor can it be due 
to careless driving, otherwise the list of collisions with struc- 
tural objects and other cars would be very much higher than 
it is. It is the pedestrian who is in error and needs instruc- 
tion and assistance. He imagines that in normal times he 
stops to look before crossing the road. The black-out proves 
that he does no such thing. If he looked, he could not fail 
to see the car, since under present conditions it is the only 
thing to be seen, and is as conspicuous as a film-star at a 
mothers’ meeting. 

No ; what happens normally is that, at most, the pedes- 
trian allows the motorist to see him. He is saved from 
destruction by the driver’s sight and skill. Now observe 
what happens in the black-out. The pedestrian can see 
better than ever ; it is the motorist who is deprived of the 
use of his lights and eyes. As a taxi-driver said to me the 
other day, “ Gets on your nerves it does ” (I quote his exact 
words), “it’s nothing but things a-looming up at you.” I 
thought the expression vivid and apt. The pedestrian does 
not realise this ; he supposes that since he can see the driver, 
the driver can see him ; but this is not the case. To him, 
the driver is a moving light ; to the driver, he is a looming 
shadow. 

We conversed for some time, at the end of which Helen 
suggested that I should write a letter to the Ministry. I did 
so. It has not yet been acknowledged. In a month’s time 
it may be acknowledged. In six months’ time I shall be 
informed that the Ministry cannot see their way to do any 
propaganda on these lines and that the spirit of the nation 
is excellent. I have now written to the B.B.C., the respect- 
able newspapers, and even the regrettable newspapers. 1 
do not suppose they will do anything, because the pedestrian 
has the sympathy of the public which buys the papers. I 
have written to the motoring associations ; they are, natur- 
ally, sympathetic, and suggest that I should write to the 
papers. 

Briefly, I have asked for an intensive and extensive adver- 
tising campaign (one broadcast, by nobody in particular, at a 
time when few people can listen, is useless). The aim is to 
inform the pedestrian public of the driver’s difficulty (which 
they do not in the least understand) and to place before them 
my own trifling precautions which keep me safe when I take 
my little dog for his nightly constitutional. (He is very 
well, by the way, but has taken a violent dislike to all persons 
in tin hats, which makes his company tant soit peu em- 
barrassing.) My rules are very simple. 

1. Take a torch. 
thing about you.) 

2. Before crossing the road, look to see what is coming, remem- 
bering that unless you carry a lighted torch, the driver will not be 
able to see you till you are practically under his wheels. 

3. When you decide it is safe to cross, switch on your torch and 
keep it on till you reach the opposite kerb. No driver can fail to 
see that moving pool of light. (If you have no torch, agitate some 
white object—it is better than nothing.) 

4. If you have a torch, direct the t on the ground, and not 
into the driver’s eyes, to deprive him of such sight as he has. 

5. Never waik in the roadway, except to cross the street. 

6. Cross at the pedestrian crossing, if you can identify it; the 
driver expects to find you there. 

Vous voyez, ce n’est pas sorcier! My manservant, who 
makes use of the omnibus service, desires me to add that if 
the London Passenger Transport Board would place the 
route-number at the side of the vehicle, as well as in front 
and behind, it might be possible to discover which omnibus 
had arrived at the stop without darting out before it as before 
an oncoming juggernaut. He informs me that this all- 


(If you cannot get batteries, wear some white 
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important number is placed so high from the ground as to 
be invisible to any passenger but an eagle (he himself is 
slightly myopic), and that moreover the number varies in 
position and style of design from one omnibus to another. I 
have checked his statement by personal observation and find 
that it is so. 

If, my dear Peter, you can bring these matters in any 
way to the attention of somebody with real influence and 
active imagination, you will be instrumental in saving 
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civilian lives to the number of a small army by the time te 
war is over. 

With every confidence in your ability to asgis 
country in this perplexity, 

Your affectionate Uncle, 
Paut AUSTIN DeLaGarp, 

P.S.—I have just seen a placard: “ BERLIN SUPPRESS3« 
CHURCHILL.” If Berlin can do that, it can do anything, ani 
we might as well lay down our arms at once. 


t You 


WAR-AIMS—IV. A CHRISTIAN EUROPE 


By LORD EUSTACE PERCY 


E are all determined not to repeat, in making peace, 

the mistakes of 1919. But our diagnosis of these mis- 
takes has hardly gone beyond the confession that a dictated 
peace cannot be a real peace. That is much, but it is 
only a beginning. Let us carry the diagnosis a little 
further. 

1. In 1919 we settled the terms of the League Covenant 
before we settled the terms of peace. In other words, we 
pledged ourselves to guarantee (subject to the vague pro- 
visions of Article 19) an unknown status quo. 

2. As the instrument of this guarantee, we created a 
representative international institution, without asking our- 
selves what national states of mind would be represented in 
it. We assumed, without question, that all peoples had 
settled, or would soon settle, down into a certain state of mind 
which we called “democracy,” meaning the conventional 
decencies of English public life. We were wrong. Settled 
codes of conduct are derived from settled beliefs ; when 
they degenerate into conventional respectabilities, they 
begin to crumble. Already in 1919 the Russian Revolution 
had announced that Europe was entering on a new war of 
beliefs. It is this war, with its inevitable consequences— 
collapse of the moral authority of governments and resort 
to the rule of force—that has been represented at Geneva ; 
inevitably, therefore, our League has become the focus, not 
of a new world order, but of a new world conflict. 

3. While trying to establish a new political order, we 
assumed the continuance of an old economic order. So 
assured were we that trade and population must continue 
indefinitely to expand at the same rate as in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, that we subjected the inter- 
national exchanges to the extraordinary strains of repara- 
tions, inter-allied debts and the sudden disbandment of war 
controls. We have, in part at least, repented of these three 
follies ; but we have hardly yet realised the error of our 
fundamental assumption. In the last twenty years, neither 
complete free trade nor complete international socialism, 
coupled with the wisest currency policy, could have restored 
to the peoples of Europe their former opportunities of 
employment through international trade and international 
migration. It has not been true that all nations are becom- 
ing increasingly interdependent ; on the contrary, we have 
had to plan, and have failed to plan, for a world which, 
having enjoyed for a few decades an unprecedented freedom 
of movement, is now again losing that freedom. 

4. The violation of Belgium frightened us into discard- 
ing the most valuable contribution made to international 
law in the nineteenth century: the experiment of neutral- 
ised States. When we changed the map of Europe, we 
forgot the clear teaching of European history: that “ middle 
kingdoms” can neither become Great Powers nor safely 
ally themselves with Great Powers. By premature demobili- 
sation, we left the new States to shift for themselves, when 
we might have applied to them alone the guarantees of 
Article 10, and imposed disarmament, from the outset, on 
Bohemia and Poland, as well as on the rest of Centr 
Europe, under the protection of Allied armies. Perhaps this 
was impossible in 1919, in face of an incalculable Russia ; 





but, if the mistake was inevitable, it was none the less 4 
mistake. 

This diagnosis is not exhaustive, but it is enough to » 
on with. What light does it throw on future terms y 
peace? 


It suggests three distinct stages in the process of peace. 
making. 

All government depends, in some form, on a balance ¢ 
power. In Europe that balance must be struck between s 
States or groups of States: Britain, France, Germayy. 
Russia, Italy and the Balkan group. The Baltic State 
Poland and the Upper Danubian group, however federated 
can exert even less weight in the scales than Spain, the Loy 
Countries or Scandinavia. They must be the objects, po 
the operators, of international guarantees. It is for the six 
“ Balance States” (or five, if the Balkans cannot yet speak 
with one voice) to determine, at the first stage, what States 
in Central Europe they will guarantee, with what frontiers 
and subject to what conditions as to neutralisation, arm- 
ments and economic policy. This guarantee, together with 
a solemn renunciation of war as between the “ Balance 
States,” should supersede all League “ sanctions.” 


The second stage must be to reconvene the full League, 
under the existing Covenant, minus sanctions, as the centre 
primarily of economic study and negotiations. Unemploy- 
ment will be the supreme international problem, far mor 
urgent than disarmament. Unemployment policy wil, 
indeed, largely determine disarmament policy, as well « 
policy in other matters of common concern, and it wil 
largely determine also the relations between European and 
non-European States. 


Only after we have advanced at least some way in this 
second stage shall we be able to approach the third stage 
of considering whether the League can be developed into, 
or replaced by, some closer form of constitutional union 
But, remote as this last stage is, we can predict one thing 
about it more certainly than we can predict anything about 
the earlier stages. Our plans for the balance of the new 
Europe or for its economic reconstitution may be blown 
into thin air by the course of the war; but no cataclysm 
can enable us to reconcile conflicting moralities in a political 
union. 

Christian civilisation is a distinct form of society, based 
on definite beliefs as to the nature of sovereignty and the 
duties of the citizen. It is not the kingdom of God; it 
is not the ground of the Christian faith nor the goal of the 
Christian hope ; indeed, it involves compromises which ae 
a perpetual perplexity to Christians ; but it is a hard political 
reality. It can no more coalesce with the worship of Wotan 
or with Communist materialism than steel can alloy wit 
granite. It can do business with such opposites ; it ca 
co-operate with them in common tasks ; but to speak of 
such common action in terms of federal union is to us 
words without meaning. A federation is not a trusteeship 
exercising delegated powers, nor even a partnership which 
can be dissolved; it is a sovereignty, independent, it- 


divisible and self-subsisting, and secession from it is rebellion. 
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No Christian can contemplate such a union of Europe unless 
it is a union of Christian States. 

The reasons for that refusal go very deep, but the simplest 
reason is the simple fact that a Government which cannot 
caim an authority based on religious faith can assert its 
guthority only by force. To that extent it is weak ; being 
weak, it must distrust liberty ; distrusting liberty, it will not 
be restrained from oppression by the ambiguous impulses 
of philanthropy. Of course, this War may destroy Christian 
civilisation in Europe as completely as the last War destroyed 
it in Russia. In that event it will certainly destroy also any 
good resolutions that we may formulate about terms of 
neace ; there will remain for us only the life of the cata- 
combs. But if the course of the War leaves us at all free 
to choose under what kind of government the new Europe 
shall live, let us at least hesitate before requiring Christian 
States to resign a substantial part of their authority to a 
perforcedly secularist sovereign. 
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In other words, the future of Europe depends upon the 
future of the Christian faith. That is a political fact. It is 
a fact commonly ignored in political discussions, because it 
involves a confession that social organisation is determined 
by forces which neither the politician nor the scientist can 
control. Yet until that confession is made there can be no 
sane consideration of war aims or peace terms. It is surely 
not difficult to make it today. There may have been a 
time when the causes of war could be defined politically 
in terms of bad statecraft or scientifically in terms of im- 
perfect adaptation to environment. But the recent history 
of Europe has shocked us back into the knowledge that there 
is such a thing as positive and deliberate evil, and we are 
iearning again to speak the language of sin and of salvation. 
As was said 30 years ago: “ When the present devices of 
philanthropy shall have had their day, and their futility shall 
have been demonstrated, some great teacher will rediscover 
the old truth that salvation lies in a right condition of mind.” 


AFTER THE ARMS-EMBARGO FIGHT 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


§ I write this to catch the invaluable trans-Atlantic air- 

mail, the House of Representatives has just carried by 
a substantial margin a technical motion favourable to repeal 
of the arms-embargo and passage of the new Neutrality Act. 
So it appears that long before these words are printed the 
arms-embargo will be no more, and shipments of other com- 
modities to the European belligerents will be on the cash- 
and-carry basis. The long-expected change will have come. 
What may be some of its consequences? 

The protracted debate in Congress has indubitably 
strengthened the American desire to stay out of war. The 
isolationists have lost a battle over arms-embargo-repeal (it 
now appears) but they may have made progress towards 
winning a war for American aloofness. Whereas two months 
ago people were saying “ How long will it be before we get 
in?” they are now asserting that there is no reason or like- 
lihood of getting in at all. The Congressional debate has 
contributed to the strengthening of this view. 

But it should be entirely clear that actual American par- 
ticipation in the war is not dependent on anything the isola- 
tionists or the President or anybody else in the United States 
does or does not do. Nor is the American desire to stay out 
of war the governing factor. The only circumstances in 
which the United States would enter the war would be either 
a direct and substantial attack on American interests or the 
reduction of Britain and France to dire straits. Neither 
eventuality now seems likely. 

Indeed, the circumstances in which the war is being con- 
ducted make American participation all the less likely. 
Unless strategic conditions change fundamentally, it would 
seem that great masses of men are not wanted. An American 
expeditionary force would just get in the way ; machines and 
supplies are the great need, with trained men. When Great 
Britain makes certain its mastery of the sea-lanes, the 
machines and supplies should be amply available from the 
United States, and on present scales of expenditure its 
financial resources in the United States should hold out for 
a long time. 

American citizens are only gradually beginning to com- 
prehend the nature of this war. For weeks it seemed 
“phony "—“ bogus ”—to them. Now, slowly, they are 
appreciating the deliberate unwillingness of the Allies to take 
the initiative along the Western Front, and they are beginning 
to perceive Herr Hitler’s plight. It may be fashionable for 
some time to come to scoff at the absence of sensational 

military manoeuvres, but all the same the facts are sinking 
in. 

Repeal of the arms-embargo makes pressure for American 
participation still more remote, for it opens our arms fac- 
tories to British and French purchasers, and hence offers 
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substantial strengthening to their cause. To world opinion, 
it once more underlines American sympathies. To some 
degree, what Russia is to Germany the United States may 
be to the Allies. The analogy is not at all bad in one sense, 
for doubtless the Soviet Union is also demanding payment 
in full, one way or another, for whatever it gives Germany. 

As American public opinion has evolved away from 
fatalistic prophecies of involvement, so President Roosevelt’s 
policies have progressed. He now thinks of himself and the 
United States as the Great Neutral, its sympathies enlisted 
on one side, but zealously awaiting the moment when its 
influence can be exerted towards a reasonable peace. The 
merits of that peace will doubtless turn to a great extent 
not on the good advice this Great Neutral is prepared to 
give, but on the practical sacrifices it will make of some 
deep-rooted policies and prejudices. Will the United States 
be willing to lower its tariffs for the sake of a better 
economic world? Will America: gpinion be willing, at any 
visible future date, to participate in a new organisation of 
the peace, along the lines of “ Union Now” or whatever 
emerges from collective thought in the coming years? 

Certainly today no such tangible American contributions 
to peace can be expected. The economic determinations of 
the United States are still as insular as might be expected 
from a nation that is also as big as a continent. The war 
has only rendered more acute the old American fear of 
political entanglements with European nations. However, 
it is not unreasonable to expect some American contribution 
to freer trade, some assistance in efforts to reduce arma- 
ments and stabilise political conditions. Technical aid in 
reconstruction—moral, physical, and diplomatic—might also 
be expected in ample degree. Unless conditions change 
greatly, it would not add up to a fundamental change in 
American policies, but it would be something. 

Meantime, attention here is slowly turning back from the 
war to internal problems, with the feeling that perhaps the 
best way to help save democracy for the world is to save 
it here. Business is experiencing a notable upward move- 
ment, partly released by the war, but with strange and un- 
precedented emotions. On a recent trip to the Pacific Coast 
and back, nearly every industrialist with whom I talked 
assured me that things were much better for him, but that 
he was very anxious to prevent the boom in his factory from 
turning into a war boom. “I have accepted enough orders,” 
was the typical remark, “ to keep my plant going at a steady 
normal capacity, but I have reduced all orders which would 
have required an expansion of plant. I’m not going to be 
caught in a post-war deflation.” 

Indeed, the current upward movement does seem to 
proceed in the main from domestic causes. There have been 







































































practically no “ war orders ” from abroad yet, though plenty 
of them are now to be expected in the aircraft industry. 
Most of the increased production results from a rush to 
fill depleted inventories. The buying caution which many 
factors had induced since the 1937 recession has melted in 
the face of prospectively rising prices, and things are 
genuinely booming in most parts of the country. The results 
are sharply at variance with the 1914 situation, when the 
country experienced something like a panic, with stock- 
market collapses and prices completely disrupted for a time. 
Therefore there is every incentive for business men to wish 
to avoid war involvement, for they are thoroughly satisfied 
with present domestic potentialities. 

There is, for the moment at least, an unusual dearth of 
the labour strife which often comes with a rising industrial 
index. One reason is that consumer-prices have not yet 
risen greatly, although they are inevitably on their way up. 
A more compelling reason is that Labour’s division into two 
warring camps—the American Federation of Labour, with its 
craft unions, and the Congress of Industrial Organisations 


ESS dispatches from Italy a few weeks ago brought 
word that detective novels by Agatha Christie and Edgar 
Wallace had been included in the latest book-ban list of the 
Fascist Party. To many readers this action was just another 
instance of the humourlessness of dictatorships. But to those 
who stopped to recall the genesis, history and premises of 
detective fiction it came as no surprise. For the detective 
story is essentially a democratic institution ; produced only 
in democracies ; dramatising, under the bright cloak of enter- 
tainment, many of the traditions and privileges that set con- 
stitutional lands apart from less fortunate. 

It is a truism that the detective cannot exist save where 
long-standing real-life detection has preceded it. And detec- 
tion (in the words of the late Mr. E. M. Wrong of Oxford) 
“cannot flourish until the public has an idea of what con- 
stitutes proof.” No democratic heritage is more jealously 
cherished by free peoples than the right of fair trial—the 
credo that no man shall be convicted of crime in the absence 
of good and sufficient evidence. The relation between detec- 
tion and evidence is manifest. Evidence is the commodity, 
the aim and object of detection, its sole purpose and justifi- 
cation. Detection exists because democracies require and 
safeguard evidence, because they must attempt to compre- 
hend and punish the actual perpetrators of crime, not the 
first or most politically acceptable victims who come to hand. 
This is true not only because the citizens of republics demand 
and expect fair play and impartial justice, but because it 
is the only method by which States that rule by consent 
rather than force can curb and control crime. 

No such scruples have ever afflicted despotisms of either 
the ancient or modern variety. It is easy to understand why 
detection, as distinct from espionage, and its fictional corol- 
lary, have played little part in them. Where civil rights do 
not exist, where star-chamber methods prevail, where 
“justice” is dispensed by self-constituted autocracies and 
oligarchies, confident of their supreme wisdom and divine 
rightness on all occasions (even if the rules must be changed 
in the middle of the game!), there is obviously slight need 
or opportunity for methodical criminal investigation, with 
logic and impartiality for its objectives. 

It is similarly comprehensible why dictatorships should 
seek to discourage the reading of imported detective stories, 
as in the recent Italian instance. No literary form so irre- 
vocably wedded to the exercise of reason as the detective 
novel could conceivably be welcomed by governments de- 
pendent on unquestioning acceptance of delusive propaganda 
for survival. The spontaneous revulsion of citizens of 
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with its industrial unions—has weakened the general Dosi- 
tion of the unions with public opinion, and unless they 
on good behaviour they are threatened with restrictive legis. 
lation in many States. 

President Roosevelt is, for the time at least, moderating 
some of his more irksome reform policies. His motive is 
to contribute to the “ national unity” which is the greateg 
national need today. Moreover, if he is to stand forth as 
the Great Neutral in the European peacemaking, it may 
be necessary for him to be elected for a third term, and 
that wiil not be likely unless he conciliates many elemenys 
in the population. His temperament continually interrupts 
this conciliation process, but his main objectives remain: 
to preside over the present industrial boom, to administer 
a diligent neutrality, and in company with other neutrals 
to prepare to make his contribution to the peace. Theg 
objectives have not been seriously interrupted by such 
incidents as those concerning the unhappy ‘ City of Flint’ 
Public opinion is hardened to incident ; we are not shocked 
easily these days, and the neutrality urge is fundamental, 


DICTATORS, DEMOCRATS AND DETECTIVES 


By HOWARD HAYCRAFT 


democracies when accounts of the farcical Reichstag fire- 
trial in Hitler’s Germany and Stalin’s fantastic purge-trials 
in Russia were published was not only a testimony to their 
humanitarianism ; it was a revelation as well of deeply-rooted 
differences of thought. Millions who had been only vazuely 
aware of distantly conflicting philosophies suddenly felt 
themselves personally outraged by these travesties on institu- 
tions so sacred in democracies that they have come to be 
taken for granted. Totalitarian sophists, of course, would be 
delighted to have us misled by the surface similarity of true 
criminal investigation (object: impartial evidence fer the 
legal determination of guilt) and the police-spy systems of 
dictatorship (object: manufactured evidence for political 
ends). Actually the two are, suorum generum, the marks 
of opposite poles of civilisation. 

But—the alert reader may obdject—why should virtually 
all detective stories worth the name be limited (as they are) 
to England, France, America, and, to a lesser extent, the 
Scandinavian Commonwealths? What, for instance, of the 
Central European Republics between 1918 and the Brown 
Plague? Why did they fail to produce significant detective 
fiction? In the first place, apart from larger political impli- 
cations, there is no guarantee that even centuries of demo- 
cracy and competent criminal procedure will produce a 
corresponding literature in every race or land—any more than 
notable music or art can be accurately forecast. To borrow 
a phrase from the law, the relationship is permissive, not 
mandatory. In the second place, there has always been a 
substantial “ time-lag” between real-life detection and its 
literary counterpart. 

An eminent devotee of detective fiction, the Lord Chief 
Justice, has suggested in his delightful obiter dicta that 
“the detective story, as distinct from the crime story, 
flourishes only in a_ settled community where the 
readers’ sympathies are on the side of law and order, and 
not on the side of the criminal who is trying to escape from 
justice.” This is another and more ingenious way of saying 
what has been set forth in the preceding paragraphs. It is 
an expression of the same fundamental contradiction between 
We and They in government—the distinction, again, 
between government by consent and government by force. 
When the government is Our government, Our sympathies 
are on the side of the law We made. When the government 
is Their government, Our sympathies are instinctively with 
the lone wretch (“there but for the grace of God go I”) 
whom They are hunting down. 


Tyranny not only hatches rebels, but a subsequent litera- 
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ture of roguery; vide Robin Hood and his “ blood ” brothers 
ig benevolent crime. When a government is truly popular, 
the Robin Hoods are few and far between. The brief 
American glorification of the gangster had its origin in the 
jifetime of an unpopular law 5 when the law was repealed, 
it quickly evaporated. We still have lovable rascals in the 
jiteratures of the democracies, but they grow notably fewer 
with the passing of time. That they will ever completely 
disappear is unlikely—sympathy for the underdog is a 
gemecratic trait, too. Perhaps the very preference of detec- 
tivestory readers for the amateur who succeeds where -the 
oficial police fail is an unconscious survival, a last, vestigial, 
javerted remnant of the Robin Hood instinct! 

But the important thing to know is that detection and the 
detective story thrive pretty much in direct proportion to 
the strength of the democratic tradition and the essential 
decency of nations ; while the closer governments approach 
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tyranny and barbarism, the less likely we are to find con- 
scientious criminal investigation or any body of competent 
detective literature. 

Wars, it is said, have been won on the playing fields of 
Eton. By the same hyperbolic licence, one might suggest 
that today’s grim events abroad represent a Struggle between 
the kind of civilisations whose Ministers find their recreation 
in detective novels and conflicting concepts that have no 
use for a literary form so instinct with logic, fair play, 
justice, and denial of force and lawlessness. The point may 
seem a trivial one, but it symbolises inherent boundaries of 
the mind that do not stop with the Atlantic Ocean. When 
the countrymen of Sherlock Holmes and Lecogq, of Roule- 
tabille and Father Brown, of Hanaud and Poirot, enter the 
lists against the only too grimly real Moriarty of Europe, no 
neutrality of sympathy is possible in the land of Dupin, Uncle 
Abner, and Charlie Chan. 


THE BEER-CELLAR BOMB 


By WILHELM NECKER 


«fJVHE Nazis have fired the Reichstag.” That was the 
universal conviction in Germany on the very day 

after the conflagration. It may be said today that there 
is still clearer and more decisive evidence for the conclusion 
that the Nazis also planned and carried through the attempt 
on the Fiihrer at Munich. Any judge who had the 
ascertained facts of the case put before him would be 
compelled to order the arresi of a multitude of people as 
being heavily suspect, and the first place in this list would 
be occupied by Himmler, the supreme police chief of Nazi 
Germany. However, we may be well assured that no judge 
would ever risk even ordering an investigation into the 
attempt. It would mean his death. For a man who 
sacrifices his own friends will certainly not stick at a judge. 
Hitler’s speech was directed against England and against 

England alone. It announced the beginning of the real 
war—reckless war. That is the only way of winning left 
to the Nazis—if indeed any way is left. But it would be 








dificult to make the world and the German people under- 
stand that this reckless war must be waged against a single 
enemy who has so far not launched a single bomb on 
Germany. So England must be dragged recklessly into the 
war in any way possible. The first reaction to the outrage 
was therefore the announcement, “England is the guilty 
party,” and a little later, “the clues lead abroad.” That 
was proclaimed even before the first investigations had been 
set on foot, before a spade had been lifted towards the 
clearance of the débris. 

The second piece of evidence consists of the contra- 
dictions in the announcements of the Nazis themselves. The 
outrage must clearly have been prepared beforehand. The 
bomb must have been placed in the attic over Hitler’s 
platform. But how can an attack on Hitler have been 
prepared in advance, and that from abroad, when no one 
even knew that Hitler was intending to speak? On the very 
day itself it had been announced that the only speaker 
was to be Herr Hess, a very secondary figure. He is not 
even the first, but only the second, man after Hitler. An 
attack on him would only have provoked a new persecution 
and slaughter of the opposition, without effecting anything 
of importance. But Hitler himself appeared quite un- 
expectedly. There was therefore no possibility of calcu- 
lating how long he would speak and consequently when the 
bomb must go off. Yet the Nazis declare that the bomb 
had been placed there after the arrangements had been 
made for a speech by Hitler. 

But bombs in such a case are deposited not at the last 
possible moment but at the most favourable. That would 
be in the middle of the speech. But the Nazis needed 
to have the bomb explode after the end of the speech, if 





only a few good party men of secondary importance were 
to be destroyed. How could it be known that the bomb 
was in fact deposited at that particular moment? Perhaps 
they actually found the clock. That was in fact actually 
announced before the clearing-squad had begun its work. 
To find a clock intact after such an explosion must have 
been an unheard of, hardly credible, piece of luck. They 
got it, indeed, before the débris had been touched. 

It became known at once that the bomb had been 
deposited in an attic over the Fihrer’s platform. It seems 
astonishing that not one of the vigilance men in the Gestapo 
was arrested for his negligence. It is still more astonishing 
that in an eye-witness’s account, which was given from the 
spot by radio on the night of the Thursday-Friday, this attic 
had already disappeared. There was definitely no attic. 
The eye-witness recounted that the explosion had taken place 
above the gallery. That means in the very place where the 
most trusted S.S. men, the most reliable members of the 
Gestapo, regularly sit. No one else dares penetrate to such 
a spot, from which the life of the Fiihrer could so easily be 
threatened. Every corner of it must have been under com- 
plete supervision. 

The eye-witness on the spot recounted that great T-shaped 
iron girders, which supported the pillars and the ceiling, 
were bent and twisted. The eye-witness himself was hurled 
a yard and more away. It must therefore have been a large 
and powerful bomb. But who was in a position to smuggle 
such an explosive in? Obviously no one. It could only have 
been placed there quite officially by the Nazis themselves. 

The fact that there was no attic, that the bomb exploded 
in the gallery in the midst of the places where the Nazis 
sit excludes completely the possibility of the Opposition 
being responsible. ‘The German Opposition, so far as they 
exercise influence, fully realises that Hitler and his system 
are not to be destroyed by bombs. They have always 
refrained from outrages. Quite apart from the fact that 
they could not know that Hitler was to speak, and therefore 
could not have deposited the bomb, they would never even 
have wanted to. Hitlerism can only be destroyed by the 
action of the German people, whether that comes solely 
from within or is achieved by means of a war. 

There is only one theory which fits the facts. If the 
bomb, as the eye-witness affirmed in his first declaration 
on the microphone, exploded in the gallery, it must have 
been placed among the Nazis and among the most true- 
blue Nazis. They always sit in the front rows. The exits 
of the gallery are at the back; the Nazis are therefore 
the last to go out. There is, therefore, no one in a position 
to see what they leave behind. They could fix the fuse 
entirely unobserved and then disappear. But quite probably 
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they did not disappear. They very likely knew what there 
was so close to them. They had only to raise a lever at 
a given moment and wait. Only their death was necessary, 
for all evidences to disappear. That corresponds not only 
to the precedent of the Reichstag fire, after which all 
accomplices were murdered, but also to the fact that 
immediately after the disaster it was possible to publish the 
names of two of the dead. Their names were known even 
before the work of clearing the débris had begun. All the 
rest of the names were only known at the funeral. Nothing 
was said as to where these two were found. There was 
complete silence, in fact, over external details, so far as 
they could not be serviceable to the authors of the deed. 
It is impossible to evade the overwhelming suspicion that, 
just as the Reichstag fire was attributed to the foreigner 
Van der Lubbe, this time, as the occasion demanded, two 
of the most trustworthy of the “Old Guard” were pre- 
destined to die. They were predestined just as the “ foreign 
criminals ” were arranged beforehand. 


The fact is made still more remarkable by the latest 
announcements of the Gestapo. The outrage, it appears, 
must have been planned as long ago as the middle of August. 
A suspicious person is said to have penetrated to the gallery 
of the beer-cellar. | Now it is very unusual for police, 
especially for the German Gestapo, to announce such far- 
reaching suspicions on the basis of such vague data. 
If a suspicious person had been seen there in August he 
would have been immediately arrested, for in Germany any 
man who arouses the faintest suspicion is arrested promptly. 
It is plain in fact that the whole crime was an elaborate 
fake. 
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The next, and probably most serious, piece of evidence 
is the fact that numerous arrests have been made throughout 
the whole of Germany indiscriminately. If the culprit 
are foreigners, why must Jews, Democrats, Social-Democras 
aad Monarchists be arrested? Would they have helped the 
foreigners? Possibly, but certainly not all those STOUps at 
once, certainly not to this extent and certainly not all over 
Germany. So far-flung a planning of the outrage wouig 
have been senseless, and would manifestly have been dis. 
covered in the interval between August and November. And 
why should preparations be made over the whole of 
Germany, when the bomb was to explode in Munich) 
Nothing of this hangs together ; it has all been improvised 
anyhow to serve several purposes. Apparently there hay 
been arrests in the ranks of the Gestapo themselves, py 
they have been not within the ranks of the men detailed t 
watch the beer-cellar, but once more, scattered over qj 
Germany. If anyone is responsible, it must surely be Her 
Himmler’s department, which is charged with guarding the 
Fuhrer wherever he is, and which assuredly has ample ex. 
perience in the conduct of searches. 

As for the real causes of the outrage, in the first place the 
police wanted a pretext for dealing with the growing opposi- 
tion in Germany, and at the same time raising Hitler’ 
diminishing prestige. Now he is shown to be manifestly 
“under Higher protection.” Secondly a means must be 
found to show the people the vileness of English methods 
of waging war. France, thus, will be roused against England, 
which by this deed gives the signal for the outbreak of the 
real war just beginning. These are the only explanations 
that explain. 


A WAR TO END CLASS WAR 


By OSBERT SITWELL 


FTEN in the past the slow, robust good humour of 
my countrymen has angered me, but never again 
shall I allow myself this mood of irritation, for now I 
realise fully, in spite of the thousand very minor cruelties 
with which it is encrusted, the wisdom that such laughter 
conceals. Thus, in a time when good fortune—except for 
the profiteer, whose days are in any case numbered—can 
scarcely be said to exist, it is at least fortunate for the nerves 
and minds of each of us that no one, whether journalist or 
politician, dares to produce a new claptrap slogan. “ British 
grit” and “ Keeping our chins up” are alas! still allowed, 
because traditional ; as soon have a harlequinade without a 
red hot poker or a red nose, as a war without them. But 
even our tolerance of them is only good-humoured, while 
should anyone ever again be insensitive enough to talk of a 
War to End War, or of Making the World Safe for Demo- 
cracy, a strong tide of furious laughter would soon drown 
his brazen voice. For, though the last war failed to end wars, 
it did at least end our patience with slogans that provoke, 
and because of the hatred they beget, prolong them, and their 
evil after them. 

The present and abiding mood of the British people, then, 
will tolerate neither catchwords nor white feathers, and has 
no need of hatred upon which to maintain its spirit. We 
recognise now, too late, that over-hatred and over-kindness 
combined to lose us the last peace, and it is essential for our 
well-being at the end of this war that none of us should have 
been worked up to that hysterical state of hatred in which 
clear thinking becomes impossible ; for we must regard 
Germany coolly, objectively, and keep our aims in view. We 
have got to rid a powerful nation of the leaders who by their 
bigotry and madness condemn their people to destruction, 
and we have, which is more difficult, to rid that people of 
the germ, latent in the blood, which makes so great a country 
recurrently liable to such brutal and senseless leadership. 


Since, as a race, we are given to acting rather than think 
ing, and to relying upon instinct rather than upon any 
process of ratiocination, we must plan very clearly the aims 
to be realised, and the means by which to realise them. We 
must attempt to allow ourselves, within the framework of 
necessary regulations, the fullest liberty of thought and 
action ; above all, we must repel the advances of bureaucracy, 
and give battle to it wherever we see it. And, when peace 
comes, we must allow other nations to think differently from 
us, and propose no British model for the government of 
other States. Parliament, for example, is only suitable to 
people who like freedom and are used to it, and to countries 
where Everyman is born a politician rather than a soldier. 
We must remember that in spite of their loud voices and 
over-insistence on their virility, the Germans are a sent- 
mental and very feminine people, impressed by the “ sheik- 
stuff” handed to them by Hitler and his gang of toughs. 
These qualities, the liking of being hypnotised, the wish to be 
prostrate and, at the same time to bully and cringe, will, 
alas, continue long after Hitler, Goebbels and Co. are dead: 
so, also, will their good qualities, now foully exploited, 
German courage, and loyalty, German patience and love 
of organisation. 

Certain things in the German character are, perhaps, 
difficult for us to understand ; but we must make the effort, 
and we must find a way of harnessing German energy to 
the general benefit. . . . Thus the eighteenth century found 4 
method of keeping the German love of battle within bounds. 
The more civilised Powers used German troops 4 
mercenaries, and thus ensured that those who most loved 
fighting were killed off at regular intervals and in defence of 
civilisation. (Nineteenth century opinion, it is true, was 
shocked by this: but for a time, at any rate, it settled the 
eternal German problem: and if the salient characteristic 
of the members of a race is the wish to be killed—and, of 
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se, to get others killed as well—who are we to gainsay 
on desires?) Duelling, again, is salutary for the more 
vor spirits, and should never be discouraged. But, on 
the other hand, is it not possible once more to utilise these 
valities in the service of all mankind? Just as the termites 
= developed a special type of -warrior-ant, could not 
German forces, instead of being forbidden altogether as after 
the last war, be used for guaranteeing International Law, 
rather than destroying it? Their loyalty, if they could be 
ssuaded to undertake such work, could be relied upon 
snd they could defend dangerous frontiers and serve as part 
of the forces at the disposal of the coming International 
Order. ~~ 
fven at the moment, the British can reply to Germany 
ith other means, in addition to fighting. No one can tell 
shen an air-raid will occur: but in consequence, the public 
is keyed up, and at the same time unable to find a use for 
is Ieisure. But even in such hours, an effective response is 
possible. Thus, the Nazis enjoy burning books: well, 
igstead of deploring this habit, let us read the books they 
burn. We shall gain by that amount of learning. Let us 
remember, too, that the Nazi régime was built up on the 
cult of physical fitness, and that, while such a cult is all 
very well in its way, and as part of a larger conception, no 
equivalent stress was ever laid by Nazis upon mental fitness ; 
oly upon a fitness which enabled its victims to obey to 
their own doom. The great benefactors of mankind have 
got been instructors in “ physical jerks,” but poets and 
sientists, thinkers and musicians. Einstein, the most 
eminent German of today, is noted less for his aptitude 


HE K.C. laid his black hat and coat on a red leather 
chair underneath the trellised window overlooking the 
High Street, rubbed his hands and said, “ A cold morning, 
Sergeant.” “ Yes, Sir, very cold,” the policeman answered. 
It was ten o'clock. The door opened and the interpreter 














came in, shook hands with the K.C. and the Sergeant, and 
sid cheerfully, “ Let’s turn them all down this morning and 
get to lunch early.” 

“I'm sorry you’re feeling so bloodthirsty, Miss Simmons,” 
the Sergeant said, “ make them think we’re in Germany, 
eh?” 

At 10.15 enter the first alien. It was quite a way from 
the door to the two chairs placed at a discreet distance from 
the little table behind which the Judge sat. On his left was 
the Sergeant, acting as secretary, taking down everything 
that was said ; on his right the interpreter. 

“Are you Grete Schmidt? ” 

“Yes,” a large, homely woman replied. 

“When were you born? ” 

“Eighteen, six, ninety-three,” came the answer in Teuton 
fashion, meaning June 18th, 1893. 

“And when did you come to England? ” 

“One, five, thirty-five.” 

“Are you Jewish? ” 

“No.” 

“What is your religion?” 

The buxom cook spread herself. She had wanted to say 
so much, but the questions came a little too fast. 

“Me? I believe in the Lord, and He made the. world 
avery big place and I don’t understand why people should 
always be being told they must go home.” 

The interpreter smiled, the Sergeant smiled and the Judge 
passed his hand over his mouth. 

“Nevertheless, Miss Schmidt, why are you in England 
now? ” 

“Because I like England. I don’t like Austria with Hitler 
there.” 

“Have you any money over here? ” 
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for long or high jump, for the ability to touch his toes or 
for chest expansion, than for his mathematics and his love 
of the violin. 

It would be well, therefore, to reply to Nazi Germany 
by inculcating in British schools, with equal force, a love 
of intelligence and an understanding of higher things, 
and by a deliberate cultivation of the individual powers of 
thinking along unorthodox and un-old-school-tie lines: for 
let us make no mistake, our own fault has been mental lazi- 
ness, and a refusal to respect intelligence except in its most 
practical forms. Joy through bodily health has been 
emphasised in Germany, and to a lesser degree here. Let 
us now advocate a Joy Through Intelligence Movement. 

But perhaps in these matters I tend to be extreme. 
And extremes must be eschewed, for they are what we are 
fighting against. Thus, each of us, whatever his political 
tendencies, now sces most clearly the end to which 
fanaticism in himself or others leads, so that, if a catchword 
were needed, one might be found ready in a War to End 
Class War. We have no use for extreme ways of thinking, 
and recognise at last that the traditional English love of 
compromise is more than a way of living ; it is an aim in 
itself, the golden middle road which avoids the lies and 
bloodshed and torture on each side. Even our most fanatical 
politicians must be by now disillusioned equally with 
Moscow and Berlin, those two ugly masks to the same face. 
There is little to choose, except in daring, between thug 
and vulture, and we are fighting for a way of life in which 
thugs and vultures will no longer dare to attempt control 
of the fates of other beings. 


TRIBUNAL DAY 


By CYNTHIA SAUNDERS 


“O yes, Sir, I save.” 

“In a bank, Miss Schmidt? ” 

“ No, Sir—one’s pocket is one’s best friend,” and she drew 
out a little leather satchel with pound notes. 

Miss Schmidt had excellent references and “ her lady ” 
was outside. Exempted from internment until further notice. 

Next, an elderly Jewish couple. The man limped badly, 
walking with a stick. He sat down with some difficulty. 
“Excuse me, I am lame—the Nazis,” he said. “I am sixty- 
five today, my birthday.” The Sergeant leant across and 
shook hands with him. “ Congratulations.” Then the old 
Jew broke down for a few seconds. So did his wife. Miss 
Simmons looked away to the window and the Judge waited 
patiently. 

The questions began. 





When it came to his former pro- 
fession he had a rare one. He had made the printed silk 
ribbons often used on wreaths. “ Hitler took my business, 
my grandfather founded it, you see in the concentration 
camp they broke my leg . . . and in the High Street my 
wife knows . . . but you see I have come here... .” He 
was dithering helplessly. Shades of former cross-examina- 
tions. 

Miss Simmons translated, adding that it would be kinder 
to serve, and de-restrict. 

The Judge thought so, too, and asked her to translate how 
he hoped they would both have a peaceful time in England. 
They tottered out, their registration books endorsed: “ Vic- 
tims of Nazi Oppression, exempt from Internment and from 
all restrictions applicable to enemy aliens.” A little shred of 
happiness for past miseries. The Tribunal had been sitting 
for three weeks, but it took a few seconds to recover from 
this. 

“ Next, please.” 

The door opened and a very beautiful youngish German 
woman tripped across the floor up to the two chairs, of 
which she took one and lifted it firmly to the table, sitting 
down immediately opposite the Judge (a thing he could not 
bear). Miss Simmons caught the Sergeant’s eye and the 
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Judge’s, but not the beautiful woman’s, who was out by 


every means in her power to win or die. She wheedled and 
charmed the K.C. in vain. It only got her case postponed 
for Home Office and other files to be sent down from 
London. 

“Only she is too like a copy-book spy to be real,” the 
Judge observed to Miss Simmons at luncheon. 

“ Next, please.’ 

This was an Austrian boy of 19, parlourman in the house 
of a Staff Captain. Yes, he waited at table (and overheard 
everything), no, he wasn’t a refugee (and so had deliberately 
become Stateless), but Austria under Hitler, &c. Rather a 
tall story. Anyway unsuitable for employment in Staff 
Capiain’s house. Tribunal had no power to make him leave 
or be dismissed ; only power to intern or exempt from intern- 
ment with or without travelling restrictions. Interned. 

Then four refugees, then luncheon, and another half- 
dozen, all straightforward cases. 
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Finally, about 4.15, the last for the day. 

She spoke very little English, and answered every 
tion in monosyllables. She was not a refugee. She had had 
two sisters over here in service, like herself, who had 
back to Germany shortly before the war started, Why ha 
she stayed? No answer. Had she deliberately stayed? Ye. 
Would she like to go back now? No. Was she a member 
of the Arbeitsfront? No. Had she voted when the German 


ship came? No? Why not? No answer. It was Betting 
late and the Tribunal was getting no further. A shame that 


the last case should be so tedious. It was no use Stating a] 
over again. Suddenly Miss Simmons had an idea. Hag 
the young woman any special friend in England? Ye, 
Who? 

“ My employer—” 

“ Are you engaged? ” 

“ He’s the father of my child.” 

That. too, may be the price of refuge. 


HARVEST MOON 


By JOHN McNEILLIE 


AFT ADAM sat on the corn-chest rolling cigarettes. 

It was too dark for him to sce what his short fingers 
were doing, but he rolled cigarettes one after another and laid 
them in rows on the chest, feeling them as they lay in ripples 
under his hand. They were his wages, for he worked for two 
pounds of tobacco and his keep, and every Saturday night 
he rolled the tobacco into cigarettes. 

When he had finished he gathered his handiwork and care- 
fully put it into a paper bag. 

The moon was a red-gold ball of fire and it rode only just 
above the moss-covered slates, so that there were shadows by 
the stable wall, contrasting the greyness of the court. Daft 
Adam came out of the stable and walked to the gable of the 
byre. He paused and let out a startled grunt. On the edge 
of the blackness where the byre door gaped above the slope 
of the road, someone moved. It was the ploughman. He 
turned and spoke. 

“ Hullo, Adam,” he said. 

Adam, reassured, moved towards him, a babble of in- 
articulate sounds coming from his lips. 

“ Don’t be afeard, Adam,” said the ploughman, “ it’s on’y 
me.” 

Just out of the shadow of the gable Adam stood in the 
moonlight. His mouth hung open, and his hands, one clutch- 
ing the paper bag, dangled at his sides. The slight breeze 
ruffled his straw-coloured hair as he turned and saw the 
moon, a fiery radiance suspended in the night sky. It was so 
bright that the stars were dim in comparison. In the moment 
that he saw the moon he forgot the presence of the 
ploughman. His head remained twisted as it had been 
at the moment of turning His eyes became fixed and glassy 
and his whole body stiffened. The ploughman drew back. 

“ Adam,” he said, softly, “ Adam, it’s nothin’ but the 
harvest moon. The harvest moon, Adam. It ripens the 
corn. That’s what it’s red for. Don’t be afeard, Adam.” 

But Adam did not hear, and the ploughman, frightened, 
moved quietly away. Before going into the house, he halted 
on the doorstep and looked back across the court to see the 
idiot still standing in that strange twisted position. 

“Clean mad,” whispered the ploughman, “ Stark starin’ 
mad,” and he went in and closed the door behind him. 

Daft Adam stood still until the moon drifted behind the 
roof of the high barn and his view was obscured. The glow 
behind the barn threw the pulley tackle into silhouette. The 
shadow darkened his face and his body relaxed. As though 
released from a spell, he walked over towards the wooden 
stair leading up to his loft,.and in that short distance he came 
once again into the moonlight ; his head turned ; his vacant 
eyes reflected the vision and he stiffened. 


In the henhouse a pair of fowls crooned restlessly as th 
light glinted on the panel of glass in the roof, and, far away, 
in some lush green hollow where the grass was long, a cow 
bellowed. 

As motionless as the barrel hencoops and the pump, Dat 
Adam seemed rooted to the ground as he watched the moon 
riding the night sky until its red glow faded, gave place to, 
yellow that became paler and paler, and turned to a dul 
silver crown piece in the greying light of morning. Adam’ 
body swayed and he slumped to the ground. He lay as he 
had fallen for a time, and then struggled wearily to his feet 
His boots sounded sharply on the stair as he went up to his 
loft in the holy silence of daybreak. Once inside he haid 
down on his burst mattress and fell asleep. 

From the east the brilliance of the new day spread acros 
the sky and the cocks began to crow. The byreman cam 
up the road from his cottage, bringing the cows from tk 
field as he came, and his dog barked and yelped at ther 
heels. As the milkers arrived the cows filed in to their stalks 
and the dog lay down on the road to wait until it would k 
time to herd them back to the pasture. 

“Where’s Adam?” asked the byreman of a short woma 
who wore a sack-cloth apron. 

“ Ha’n’t seen’m,” she answered, “ Sleepin’ it’s likely.” 

“ Adam!” bawled the byreman, “ Adam!” and the show 
made the cows move nervously. 

“Ye'll awake the folks,” cautioned the 
“* Make less noise or they'll be awakin’.” 

The byreman scowled and strode across the court. His 
boots thudded up to Adam’s loft. 

“ Here,” he said, “ Git up ye lazy toad, git up.” 

He shook Adam by the shoulder, and rooted him in th 
side with the toe of his hob-nailed boot. 

Daft Adam grunted and opened his eyes. He cowerd 
when he saw the byreman, for he was afraid of him, the, 
leaping to life, he scrambled across the floor and clattered 
down the stair. The byreman cursed and tried to kick him 
as he went. 

In the byre Adam milked drowsily, trying to rest his head 
on the warm flank of the cow. When his pail was full k 
did not rise, but sat still with eyes closed. 

“Adam!” shouted the byreman, so loudly that the ow 
tossed her head and shifted, knocking Adam and makitg 
some of the milk shoot from his brimming pail. Lifting hi 
stool, Adam went up the byre to the vat. Soon he was mil 
ing again, now more widely awake because the byremat's 
eye was upon him and he was afraid. 

When the cows had gone ambling down the road, wil 
the dog urging them forward and nipping their legs with hs 
sharp teeth, Adam went across to the farmhouse for his 
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breakfast. He almost fell asleep at the table, and was the 
jast to leave. 

The sunlight dazzled his eyes and only made him more 
fatigued. From the pocket of his loose-fitting jacket he 
prought out his crumpled bag of cigarettes and examined 
the contents. Half way over to the loft he halted and looked 
xt the cornfield swaying idly in the morning breeze. Instead 
of going up the stair he went to the gate and hung on the top 
tar as he looked over the field. It was ripe and rustling. 
Harvest was near, but he appreciated only the whiteness and 
the musical rustling ; the contrast of three red hens which 
had fluttered over the dyke to feed on the fallen ears ; the 
softness of the scene, and the mild heat of the day, like the 
warmth of a live body. 

Edging along the gate, and peering over his shoulder to see 
if he were being watched, he squeezed himself through 
between the gate and the gatepost and waded into the stand- 
ing corn. The three hens clucked and fluttered before him 
3s he advanced, now careless of who might be watching. 
He went down the slope to a bowl-hollow in the middle of 
the field, moving clumsily ; his over-large feet stumbling on 
the badly-harrowed soil, leaving behind them a trail of broken 
straw. 

Once in the bowl he stopped and laid down. All around 
there was a sea of rustling, whispering corn, and above him 
the cloudless summer sky. He rolled over and made a lair 
for himself like a bedding sow, then lay on his back and 
closed his eyes. He slept with his mouth open, slobbering 
from the corner of his loose lips like a helpless child. The 
heat of the day increased and every now and then the corn 
crackled. 

At twelve o’clock a woman came to the door of the farm- 
house and called “ Adam!” then went back to dish the 
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dinner. A few minutes later the ploughman came out of 
the house and went up to the loft. On his way back down 
the stair he cupped his hands about his lips and shouted the 
idiot’s name till it echoed among the buildings. 

Adam stirred tiredly and grunted. Only half-opening his 
eyes, he fumbled in his paper bag and produced one of his 
hand-made cigarettes. In the same drowsy manner he found 
a match and began to smoke. The cigarette smouldered as he 
puffed and sucked at it while he started to doze once more. 
The last quarter of an inch of cigarette burned down and 
scorched his lips. His hand darted to his mouth and he threw 
the smouldering butt from him, mumbling incoherently. He 
dropped off to sleep again. 

A yard or so away the cigarette stub smoked and 
smouldered in the corn. A light wind wafted the stalks and 
the stub glowed until its brightness became the centre of a 
consuming flame that ran up out of the hollow, growing and 
spreading in fiery tongues a foot above the corn. The wind 
carried the smoke away and the flame raced at its heels. 

Something penetrated Daft Adam’s stupor, for he moved 
uneasily and turned. Around him, in the depths of the bowl- 
hollow the corn still swayed safe from the fire. The soft 
wind changed and gusted back, stirring the sparks and 
encouraging the small flames to leap ahead. The fire spread 
to the bowl and Adam awoke. He saw the flames flowing 
forward like the main tide of a flood, but he made no move. 

A gurgle of rapture escaped his lips. He sat spellbound, 
staring at the sun and the red glow of fire that screened it 
from him. 

Excited sounds came from his mouth. He spoke for the 
first time in his life. 

“ Adam,” he said, “it’s nothin’ but the harvest moon— 
ripens corn—what it’s red for. Don’t be afeared, Adam.” 
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“I’m afraid it’s all off except the crackers.’ 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


IR WALTER LAYTON has been warning us against 

the danger of epitomising this war under the slogan 
of “a fight to destroy Hitlerism.” He contends that if we 
persist in this over-simplification of issues we shall eventually 
find ourselves at cross-purposes with the German people. 
The implication is, I suppose, that whereas we see in the 
Nazi system a growth of evil which must be extirpated 
root and branch, the Germans, although they loathe some 
of the branches, rather like the root; and that for us to 
insist upon complete enucleation might postpone oppor- 
tunities for a negotiated peace. I do not agree with Sir 
Walter. It is not, I hope, that I am so illiberal as to 
advocate the deliberate intensification and personification 
of enmity as a means of galvanising our national will. It 
is that I am convinced that unless this recurrent tumour 
in the German body politic be completely enucleated it will 
grow again. Thus, whereas I fully agree that it is imprudent 
to regard Hitlerism as some passing phenomenon detached 
from the main traditions of German life and character, yet 
I do certainly regard it as a morbid and malignant tumour 
within that tradition, and as something which must be 
removed by surgical rather than by homoeopathic methods. 
It is my firm belief that the moment will come when the 
German people themselves will share this conviction. 

* + 7 . 


Looking back upon the events of the last six years it is 
impossible to resist the conclusion that our essential error 
was to interpret Herr Hitler’s ambitions in terms of 
“ nationalism” (which for many of us still has about it 
pleasant associations with “Songs before Sunrise”) instead 
of recognising in them a ruthless vulgarisation of the 
centuries-old doctrine of Pan-Germanism. To that extent 
I am in agreement with Sir Walter Layton in that it would 
be ignorant to deny that Pan-Germanism does make a 
direct, if often unavowed, appeal to many millions of 
reasonable Germans. Yet I regard Pan-Germanism, not as 
a symptom of health but cs a symptom of mortal illness. 
It is a symptom which, throughout the course of German 
history, has recurred again and again. 

* * * * 

Never has the inner core of the Pan-Germanic idea been 
better defined than in Sir Eyre Crowe’s famous memorandum 
of January 1st, 1907. That memorandum deserves to be 
quoted again and again : — 

“The vague and undefined schemes of Teutonic expansion 
(die Ausbreittung des deutschen Volkstums) are but the expres- 
sion of the deeply rooted feeling that Germany has, by the strength 
and purity of her national purpose, the fervour of her patriotism, 
the depth of her religious feeling, the high standard of competency 
and the perspicuous honesty of her administration, the successful 
pursuit of every branch of public and scientific activity and the 
elevated character of her philosophy, art and ethics, established for 
herself the right to assert the primacy of German national ideals. 
And as it is an axiom of her political faith that right, in order that 
it may prevail, must be backed by force, the transition is easy to 
the belief that the ‘good German sword’ which plays so large a 
part in patriotic speech, is there to solve any difficulties that may 
be in the way of establishing the reign of those ideals in a 


Germanised world.” 
* * * + 


In this country we have all too often ignored or under- 
estimated this sense of mission which is at the root of 
German national self-assertiveness. “We have,” wrote 
Arndt in 1815, “been placed by God in the centre of 
Europe. We are the heart of our continent. We are also 
the centre of modern history, of the Church and of Christian- 
ity.” It was inevitable that from such a conception should 


flow the idea of what Treitschke called “ The higher right: 
the right of the German nation.” It was inevitable that 
this doctrine- of predestination should be held to justify 
violence, the disregard of treaties and the subjugation of 
weaker nations. The idea of Lebensraum is no new idea. 
“Every State,” wrote Arndt in 1802, “has the right to 





demand certain things of neighbouring States when th: 
wrongfully take away the air and light on which jt bs. 
grow and develop.” “Up to the present day,” he com. 
mented, “Holland is the most outrageous Violation 
(schreiendste Verletzung) of Germany’s natural frontier” 
Such ideas were elaborated at the outset of this Century 
by Albrecht Wirth. “We must again,” he wrote, “pj. 
up the colonisation of the Ottos, of the Siebenbiirge: 
Saxons, of the Teutonic Order, and of the first Kings ¢ 
Prussia. . . . There is no doubt that such a gain of ne» 
earth cannot be achieved without war. Was a World Powe: 
ever founded without sanguinary conflict?” Fichte, Hegel, 
Clausewitz—all have taught the same lesson. Hitler hy 
merely given to this recurrent doctrine a more popular anj 
hysterical interpretation. 


. 7 7 * 


“Yes,” some readers may reply, “ what you say may 
true and is certainly most uncomfortable. But if, as y 
contend, this urge for expansioa is deeply rooted in Germy 
tradition, how on earth can we enucleate it except at tk 
cost of a whole series of surgical operations and futur 
wars?” That is a sad question, which it is perfectly just 
ask. I derive some comfort from the consideration of th 
strange nature of the German character, and particularly ¢ 
its tendency towards disintegration. The German nation 
will, which can be integrated only by tremendous extern 
pressure, is apt suddenly to fall to bits. I am comforted 
also by the readiness with which most Germans will adjus 
their minds to alternative or even contradictory theories of 
life. I have frequently toyed with a somewhat unmanage. 
able metaphor by which I envisage the British nation 
character as spherical and the German national character 
as polygonal. If placed upon the level we find no difficulty 
in coming to rest at any given point ; the German mind ca 
only come to rest upon one or other of the facets of it 
polygon. It is the difference between billiard balls and 
dice. We, in that we possess no flat surfaces, are infinitely 
mobile between one gradation of thought and another ; th 
Germans, in that they are composed of a series of flat sur- 
faces, can only pass with great effort from one plane of ideas 
to another, but once dice have been turned upon their sides 
they are apt to stay put. I can well conceive circumstancs 
arising which would jolt the German dice away from Pa- 
Germanism (and all that it implies of self-assertiveness) and 
on to a happier more sedentary surface such as worl 
federalism and co-operation. 


7 7 * * 


For all who know, and try to understand the Germans, 
will agree with me that there is a profound duality in tk 
German character. On the one hand there is envy, hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness: on the other hand there 
is kindliness, humour, and a general cleanliness of mind 
and body. I do not deny that the Germans possess to a 
almost morbid extent the more combative and competitive 
instincts of man, and that they have failed in all these cen 
turies to evolve any workable sense of co-operation. Yet 
they also possess in a marked degree the quality of obedience, 
which is not merely obedience to some stronger authority, 
but obedience to a theory which has once been accepted 
For, whereas one side of the German dice is marked with 
the word “ Refusal,” the next surface bears the happitt 
word “ Acceptance.” Had we, in 1919, in 1923 and in 
1929, not rendered acceptance intolerable the dice might 
never have been turned by Hitler upon the side which dis 
plays refusal. When I speak of “ enucleation” I mean that 
it is refusal which must now, by bitter means, be rendered 
intolerable ; and that acceptance must be rendered comfort 
ing, dignified and profitable. 
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MUSIC 
**On Wenlock Edge ”’ 


Last Sunday at Sadler’s Wells Theatre Vaughan Williams’s 
song-cycle, “ On Wenlock Edge,” was sung by Mr. John 
Wright, with the Stratton quartet and Mr. Owen Mase as 
accompanists. The work was included also in Wednesday’s 

ramme at the National Gallery, with Mr. David Lloyd 
asthe singer. It was during the last War that these fine songs 
frst won popularity through Gervase Elwes’s beautiful, if 
perhaps too little robust, performance. Then, though Steuart 

Wilson made the words ring bright after that singer was 
dead, and the War over, performances became fewer and fewer. 
it is natural that the Shropshire Lad poems, so many of 
which have for their subject the country boy gone to the wars, 
should have been the pocket-companion of many soldiers in 
the last War, and that Vaughan Williams’s songs, though none 
of them touches directly on the soldier-theme, should have 
evoked as specially responsive echo in our hearts. 

For this reason I am, perhaps, the least reliable of judges 
on the merits of these songs. They carry too many associa- 
tions, and I confess toa blind affection for them, though I will 
admit that the vocal line seems to go to pieces in the middle 
of “Bredon Hill.” They do not, indeed, strike any boy-on- 
the-burning-deck attitudes. Youth faces the tempest on 
Wenlock Edge with the rueful courage of pessimism. Yet 
melancholy has been the theme of some of the world’s greatest 
songs. Shall one dare to mention in the same sentence 
with that first song in Vaughan Williams’s cycle Schubert’s 
storm-stricken “ Aufenthalt,” or even invite instant damnation 
by suggesting that the revenznt in “Is my team ploughing? ” 
js not unworthy to be placed beside the greatest of musical 
ghosts, “ Der Doppelganger ”? 

Heine, the author of that poem and of those which 
Schumann set as the “ Dichterliebe,” offered the same kind of 
inspiration to the song-writers of Germany in the first half 
of the last century as Housman provided a hundred years later 
for English composers. Whatever their differences, the two 
pocts have this in common: they tell miniature dramas in 
sharply chiselled verse that is musical in itself, and yet is not 
too poetical. The higher ecstasy of poetry is self-sufficient, 
and the composer can add nothing to the poet’s thought. He 
can only mar it. Housman’s limpid and epigrammatic style, 
his story-telling, and his strong but not monotoncus rhythms 
are the best imaginable foundation for song. It is not sur- 
prising that his poems have been set by more composers than 
any other English poet of our time. 

That same Sunday evening I was reminded of this ubiquity 
of Housman in a recital by Miss Jarred, who sang two of his 
poems set by Henry Ley. ‘These were well-made songs, 
excellent in craftsmanship, but lacking in sustained 
melodic interest. Somerville found a better melody for his 
perhaps too luscious setting, “ White in the moon the long 
road lies.” There was a classic sense of propriety, a respect 
for the golden mean in Housman’s poems, and it is just 
because Vaughan Williams shows a similar restraint in the 
expression of emotion, and combines it with an equal feeling 
for beauty, that his songs are the most successful of all the 
many settings of Housman. 

A new composition by Vaughan Williams was played at the 
first of the concerts at which the B.B.C. Orchestra acknow- 
ledged its continued existence in public. I heard it only by 
wireless, but the reception was good, and the work of a 

sufficiently uncomplicated kind to be easily understandable 
in this medium. “Dives and Lazarus” is a setting for strings 
and harps of several variants of the folk-tune of that name— 
some of the “variants” being inventions of the composer. 
The work was commissioned for pe1formance at the New 
York Fair during the summer, and though it may seem a 
slight contribution to come from so important a composer on 
such an occasion, it is a welcome addition to the repertory of 
the string orchestra. It has not the grand qualities of the 
Fantasia on a theme of Tallis. It aims at a more intimate 
and, so to say, rustic beauty, and that it achieves. It was 
preceded by a most lovely performance of Schumann’s Piano- 
forte Concerto by Miss Myra Hess, and the concert seemed 
to indicate that the B.B.C. had shaken off its paralysis. 
DyNeELEY Hussey. 
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THE CINEMA 


** The Frozen Limits.’’ At the Gaumont. 

The Frozen Limits seems to this reviewer the funniest English 
picture yet produced ; more than that, it can bear comparison 
with the Lloyds and Keatons of Hollywocd, with Safery Last 
and The General. The credit is not ail the Crazy Gang’s: 
that rather repulsive troupe tumble through it—in furs, 
feathers, nightshirts—with appalling vigour; they seize the 
comic spirit and impose a kind of mob rule; you may easily 
be disgusted by the browsing and sluicing ; the circus smell 
of sawdust and human skin. It is all noses and shouts and 
uninte ligible wisecracks. They break through the scenery as 
if it were a paper hoop. Everything comes to pieces in their 
boisterous hands. But if you have no sympathy with that 
savage tribe you will still enjoy the direction of Mr. Marcel 
Varnel and the script of Mr. J. O. C. Orton. 

The Crazy Gang, bankrupt performers on Hampstead 
Heath, pick up a newspaper which tells them of a gold rush 
to Red Gulch, Alaska. It must be a recent paper, because 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Chamberlain, is saying that England 
must be prepared—“ he’s only talked like that lately.” But 
when they arrive in Red Gulch on an old horse "bus the place 
seemed deserted. When they knock on the sheriff’s door the 
whole house collapses like a mummy exposed to air: East 
Lynne is advertised outside the theatre, a spider-web drapes 
the box-office, and the only human being they can disinter is 
Mr. Moore Marriott, of the thin beard and the piping voice 
and the exultant eye. He is manager, box-office clerk, com- 
missionnaire rolled into one: a mad relic of the pioneering 
days who lives there with his niece, dreaming of the gold he 
thinks he once discovered and sleep-wa'king to find it. He 
admits them to the ruined theatre and makes them pick their 
way past the legs of an imaginary audience, and how well the 
Crazy Gang clown it: the sharp exclamation, the muttered 
apology, the twisting of the back, the little twitters of im- 
patience and irritation in a dark theatre. The truth at last 
dawns on them—the Chamberlain they read about carried a 
monocle and not an umbrella: they are two wars too late. 

Nevertheless there is gold. When the pioneer walks in 
his sleep that night he brings back a lump of ore in his 
pail: the Crazy Gang take it to the nearest town and, using 
it to pay for their drinks, unintentionally start a new gold 
rush. Red Gulch swarms back to life again, but the Crazy 
Gang, who fear the boom won’t last, are caught salting the 
diggings with the pioneer’s lump. Bill McGrew—a cat among 
mice—threatens them with lynching unless gold is struck 
before next midday, so the old pioneer must walk again and 
lead them to his seam. Fill him up with cheese, but that’s 
not enough. He needs a full moon, and a cardboard one 
is dangled outside the window while Flanagan rocks him to 
sleep with a lullaby: 

“Got a full tum-tum. 
Got a full moon.” 





Meanwhile the Mounties are riding to the rescue—a 
delightful touch this, as they trot slowly through the 
mountains, singing a song in complacent tenor voices 


about “always getting our man,” straight out of a Nelson 
Eddy picture. Back in Red Gulch the pioneer walks, but 
the villains have heard of the ruse, and to outwit them six 
ancient pioneers in nightshirts must wander through the town 
with pails and candles. It would be wrong to tell more: of 
the forced wedding, with one of the gang impersonating the 
bride, of the wild chase up and down the curtains and beams 
of the ancient theatre, of how the Mounties do at last arrive 
and arrest the wrong man, and of how the gold is discovered. 
It isn’t often that one dwells on the story of an English film, 
but just as there is always an undertone to the best clowning, 
the drumming of the rain that rains every day, so this farcical 
tale of a temporary town abandoned to the beetle and the 
rat has an odd touch of poetry: the ancient melodrama, the 
’bus which runs only in an old man’s mind, the long vanished 
better people who must be bowed to in their carriages. It is 
as if a troupe of clowns had suddenly with raspberries and 
rude gestures and the tang of the ring on their clothes 
irrupted into a ta'e of Mr. De La Mare’s, all silence, spider- 
web and vacancy GRAHAM GREENE. 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 10 


Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and {1 1s. are offered for 
a dissertation (of not more than 350 words) on The English 
Week-End, as it might be written by a foreign anthropologist. 
Competitors will not be penalised for humour 


RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked 
“ Competition No. 10.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, November 24th. The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the prize 
should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Competitors 
are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no competitor is 
eligible for more than one prize in any given week. Envelopes 
should bear a 1}d. stamp. No entries can be returned. No com- 
munications to the Editor on any subject unconnected with the 
competition should be sent in the same envelope as an entry. A 
breach of any of these regulations will cause the entry to be 
disqualified. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 8 


Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 1s. were offered 
for the best general knowledge papers of twelve short 


questions. 


A good general knowledge paper must satisfy three condi- 
it must be a pape! general, and not 
the questions and answers must be of 


tviONS ; designed to test 
specialised, knowledge ; 
intrinsic interest; and 
without undue 
The majority of 
there 
wisdom, who plumped consistently for 
persons of apparently wisdom, who 
abstruse but 
tions which, if sometimes also abstruse, 


the questions should be answerable 


reference to text books and 


entries fulfilled all 


encyclopaedias. 
though 
great 

few, 


these conditions, 


were a few competitors, evidently persons of 
the abstruse ; a 
attempted to be 
a few who chose ques- 


were dull, so that one 


less 
gave incorrect answers ; 
could endure one’s ignorance of the answers with complacency. 
Seven entries were close together in the running for prizes. 
There was little to choose between them, but on the whole 
the best seems to be that submitted by Kacie, who accord- 
ingly gets the first prize, while the second goes to the Rev. 
W. E. J. Lindfield. The entries of Mr. Laurence Hall, Miss 
E. M. Bancroft, Miss J. Painter, the Rev. E. H. Whitley and 
Miss Felicity Palmer are commended. Miss Palmer also sub- 
mitted a highly entertaining list drawn from the _ success 
stories of national advertising, and it was with great reluct- 
ance that it was decided that it could not qualify for a prize. 


First Prize. 

1. What is the difference in time between the longest and the 
shortest day in the year, according to sunrise and sunset at 
Greenwich? 

2. Name the Signs of the Zodiac, in their order 

3. Which offices of the British Government are under Secretaries 
of State? 

4. Under what Departments are the following employed: Black 
Rod, Rouge Dragon, the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, the Keeper 
of Swans? 

5. Which, if any, of the following countries took part in the war 
of 1914-18, and on which side—Bulgaria, Liberia, Mexico, Siam? 

6. What is the international status of Iceland? 

7. When, and how, did the Channel Islands 
the Realm of England? 

8. How many Provincial Governments are there in the Dominion 
of Canada? Name them. 

9. What are leatherjackets, 
rockets, Camberwell beauties? 

10. What is the name for a male swan, a female swan, a young 
swan? 

_ 11. Name three Poets Laureate of the last 100 years, and the 
title of a poem by each. 

12. Who painted the “ Rokeby Venus,” “The Artist’s Mother,” 
“The Night Watch ”? In what Galleries do they hang? (in 
normal times). 


become part of 


greenshanks, pine martens, sea 


KAcIE. 


Second Prize. 

1. What country lost its independence after the last 
although it fought on the side of the Allies? 
Continued on page 726) 
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The Sanctity of England 

It is appropriate both to the date and to general fitness thy 
the National Trust should have taken up its war-time head. 
quarters near West Wycombe, the beautiful village that it owns, 
while the Council for the Preservation of Rural England js not 
so far off at Disraeli’s old home. Never was the scene lovelier 
The beech trees, which are the crown of autumnal beauty. 
are at their best ; and this year colour in general seems deepe: 
than usual. The elms are not, as often, a light yellow, bur 
old gold. Both the hornbeams, often very dull in hue, ang 
the oaks follow the example of the elms. The quite excep, 
tional wealth of berry makes the hedgerows almog 
independent of leaf. They are richly and splendidly arrayeg 
without their help. No garden shrub of any sort is superig, 
this autumn, at any rate, to the spindle. Its leaf turns a brigh 
colour, but now that the leaves are gone one wonders wher 
they found lodgement, so close and continuous are the pink 
and orange berries. Incidentally, I once tried to grow the 
spindle as an ornamental shrub in the garden, but was forced 
to uproot it for the reason that it is the host plant of the beap 
fly, and was often blackened by the pest. The bush must lk 
kept as far from the bean patch as, say, the anemone from 
the plum tree. 











Vintage Years 

It has happened with inexplicable frequency that war-years 
have proved famous for the best vintages. Are they aly 
famous for autumn coloration? If I may give a 
recollection, it was my fortune in 1914 to walk often fifteen 
and more miles a day in the country between the Marne and 
the Aisne, and never did the beauty of the country scene 
more deeply impress itself on my memory. Yet the prevail- 
ing tree of those districts is the poplar, which can bear no 
comparison with beech or elm or oak. Perhaps the deep, 
deep country, always the surest solace in existence, is enhanced 
by contrast with war, as a green tree will leap into prominence 
when backed by a thundercloud. The preservation of the 
English scene is not a duty that can be postponed or inter- 
mitted, so it is good news that, in spite of smaller staffs and 
the reduction of periodical literature, the societies especially 
concerned with preserving England are to remain active and 
have planted themselves in one of the loveliest counties 
They, too, are worthy of support, now as before. 


personal 


A Pheasants’ Feast 

A cursory examination of the food of some particularly 
plump pheasants proved the unexpected fact that they had 
been feeding almost exclusively on tomatoes and woody night- 
shade! The tomato, in spite of its tenderness to frost, is 
almost always found on ground where rubbish is dumped, 
and it usually fruits freely. For different reasons the woody 
nightshade, which is one of the multiplying wild plants, also 
flourishes in such places. Perhaps the pheasants, which have 
long been accustomed to devour the red nightshade berries, 
have so been induced to attack the equally red fruits of the 
tomato ; but, after all, both plants belong to the same family, 
that altogether surprising family which provides us both with 
deadly poisons and the most popular of foods. Good foods, 
indeed, often themselves contain powerful poisons. A striking 
example is Mandioca, the standard food of Northern Brazil. 
Only a rather elaborate system of preparation robs it of its 
vice and emphasises its virtues. 


A Diary 
Were ever the Barberries more splendid in leaf and berry: 
A beautiful combination is the white-stemmed Dictyophyllum 
with the purple-leaved Thunbergi or Prattii. The excep 
tional activity of the earth-worms (whose availability is i 
directly saving our berries from the thrush tribe) puts a special 
duty on lawn-keepers to brush (and not to roll) their lawns. 

Toadstools, including a few of the favourite Agaricus cam- 
pestris, are coming up in quite inordinate quantity for the date, 
thanks to the absence of frost. 

Among the numerous garden plants that are flowering out 
of the proper date are the yellow Alyssum, the Ceanothus 
(Gloire de Versailles), Campanula, tree Lupin and Broom. 

It is remarkable that both rabbits and mice are continuing 
to breed. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 
Hitler’s Route to Bagdad Introduction by LEONARD WOOLF 


Contributors: BARBARA WARD, BARBARA BUCKMASTER, CLARE HOLLINGWORTH, 
VANDELEUR ROBINSON, LILO LINKE. These authoritative wrifers treat each of the Balkan 
countries in turn—examine their internal situation and problems, racial, political and economic, their 
foreign relations—and suggest what steps the Western Democracies shall take to help them keep 


their freedom. 10s. 6d. net 


Not at Home PARR COOPER 


" A first novel of considerable promise.”....Edwin Muir in the Listener. " A really honest and excellent 


The character drawing throughout is highly intelligent and understanding . . . 
8s. 6d. net 


piece of work. 
| congratulate its author on a very genuine piece of work.”—Phyllis Bottome. 


The Dilemma of Penal Reform Dr. H. MANNHEIM 


Preface by A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS. A lively discussion on the influence of economic factors on 
methods of punishment. A book essential for lawyers, sociologists and everyone interested in 
Penal Reform. 7s. 6d. net 


Human Nature Writ Large F. CREEDY 


Foreword by PROFESSOR B. MALINOWSKI. A study in Western anthropology, or a survey of 
the community and analysis of its habitual modes of behaviour to show how they meet the essential 
needs of human behaviour. 15s. net 


Japan’s Economic Offensive in China LOWE CHUAN-HUA 


An objective account of all major developments on the Sino-Japanese economic front. The issues 
raised deserve our immediate attention; for if we entirely disregard Japan's fantastic dreams of military 


and economic conquest, we may some day find ourselves in a similar situation and thus have to bow 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 


Democracy Up-to-Date SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 


Constructive suggestions for new methods by which we can adapt our democracy to the very rapidly 
changing economic and political circumstances in which it has to operate. The challenge to world 
democracy is not merely the challenge of armed force, but is also the challenge to create and 
develop an efficient system of government which can provide for the people those things which they 
need and expect. 2s. net 


Searchlight on German Africa F. W. PICK 


This history of a German colony bought by the Reich in 1914 also includes numerous documents 
published for the first time, which shows Germany's colonial claims from inside right down to Hitler's 
advent to power. Foreword by Dr. C. P. Gooch. 5s. net 


Twelve One Acts Edited by ELIZABETH EVERARD 


Plays for the International One-Act Play Theatre. Foreword by Hubert Griffiths. Elizabeth 
Everard has made a special study of the one-act form of drama, on which she is recognised as one 
of the leading authorities in this country. 5s. net 


Primer for Playwrights EDWARD LEWIS 


Play-writing is a popular modern movement and this clear and incisive study of the minimum 
requirements in the mental and technical equipment of the dramatist will shorten the journey of many 
writers who wish fo reach the stage. Foreword by Geoffrey Whitworth. 4s. 6d. net 
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Sinee Fifty by Sir William Rothenstein 
Sir William's famous best sellers, Alen and Memories, dealt mainly with writers and artists of a bygone period 
his new volume has all the added fascination of the contemporary scene. ‘ Has been in touch with the world 


of men and women as few others of his time.” 


The Times. “As frank as ever—one of the chief delights is his 


shrewd judgment of persons—an attractive setting for the author's reflections on art and life.”—Times Lit. Sup pt. 


“A book of rich delight and refreshment.” 


Animal Stories 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


The finest animal stories in the world chosen, ° 


arranged and in part re-written by Mr. de la Mare. 


ai y ) j 
lliustvated. 8s. Od. 


The Idea of a Christian 

Society T. S. ELIOT 
“ One of Mr. Eliot's most powerful pieces in thought 
and structure alike.”"—Observer. 5S. 


° > 
Hotel in Flight 
NANCY JOHNSTONE 
By the author of Hotel in Spain. “ Do you wish to 
gain experience with regard to air raids, child 
refugees, importantly unimportant officials and war 


improvisions? You cannot do so more happily.” 
—Books of Today. 85. 6d. 


A Surgeon's Destiny 

GEORGE SAVA 
In this sequel to his famous Healing Knife Dr. Sava 
continues his adventures in Germany and England, 
where he achieves his ambition. As exciting, as 
fluent and as fierily clear as its predecessor.””— Time 
& Tide. 8s. Gd. 





Yorkshire Evening Post. 


With 36 pages of Illustrations in Collotype. 21s. 


Children of Shallowford 
HENRY WILLIAMSON 


“A great writer. Read this beautiful book at once— 
you will want to read it a hundred times.’’—Swnday 
Pictorial. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses SIR ERNEST BENNETT 


“ Ghost stories of real life, vouched for by intelligent 
people and documented up to the hilt.”—Listener. 


125. 6d. 


Old Possum’‘’s Book of 
Praectieal Cats T. S. ELIOT 


At last his eagerly awaited verses for children, some 
of which have been heard over the wireless. 35. 6d. 


Always a Little Further 
ALASTAIR BORTHWICK 


“ Honest-to-goodness stuff—real, living, vital. Here 
are rock climbs and ice climbs, tinkers and _hitch- 
hikers. About a form of life that is going to become 
very much more common in the England of tomorrow. 
One thing is certain: If you pick it up you will 
certainly not put it down.” —The Field. 75. 6d 


Alfred Adler by Phyllis Bottome 


Adler was not only one of the great triumvirate of giants—Freud, Adler, Jung—who unveiled psychology for 
the twentieth century; he had besides a genius of personality. Seldom has a biographer had greater qualifications, 
for Miss Bottome is both a famous writer and psychologist, and Adler was her intimate friend. The result is 


a book of exceptional interest and importance. 


Let me Go Back 

WINIFRED PECK 
Delicious comedy.” —Manchester Guardian. 
Has succeeded in adapting the Trollopean conven- 
tion to the dialogue and doings of a modern 


household. A little masterpiece.” —Puanc/ 75. 6d. 


Sanda Mala MAURICE COLLIS 
As Punch points out, Mr. Collis is one of the few 
| and distinguishable style 
ids ‘ Those who have enjoyed that 
masterpiece She Was A Ouneen © hasten ‘to pur- 


chase this novel from the same pen—a strikingly 


writers to have an origir 


- } 


individual per! Gd. 


Confessions of an Im 


LAURA G. SALVERSON, = This tale 


105. 64 


Suicide Exeepted cyrit HARE 


“Mr. Hare goes steadily forward towards the top 
rank of detective story writers.”"—Times Lit. Sup pt 
“ Handles a complicated plot so skilfully that his 
story remains beautifully clear and full of suspense. 
—Observer. 75. Od. 


Wild Geese Overhead 

NEIL GUNN 
“An impertant book, written by a real writer, an 
unusually sincere thinker, and a man of both insight 
and imagination.”—Yorkshire Post. Book Society 
Recommendation. 75. 6d. 


migrant’s Daughter 


of a stormy life is like no other autobiography we know. Mrs. Salver- 


S le Viking stock and migrated to Canada in '87. She miraculously lived through the 
most amazing vicissitudes. In 1937 Mrs. Salverson won the Governor-General’s Award for the best fiction 
of the year One nnot help being filled with admiration for the author, her achievement, her humour, 


© cheerfulness Times 


Literary Supplement. 


8s. 6d. 
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Books of the Day 





Church, Community and State 


The Idea of a Christian Society. By T.S. Eliot. (Faber and 

Faber. 
Tue oustanding qualities of Mr. Eliot’s thought, as of his 
rose, are purity, precision, self-discipline, and a grave sense 
of intellectual responsibility, particularly in the use of words. 
In consequence, his statements are characteristically measured, 
qualified, and guarded ; and his argument is at the same time 
close-knit in its construction and discursive in its range. His 
thought is therefore as easy to follow as it is difficult to grasp: 
paradoxically, it is elusive, not in spite of its precision, but 








ss.) 













because of it. 

The Idea of a Christian Society contains the revised text of 
Mr. Eliot’s Boutwood Lectures at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, in the academic year 1938-9. As he per- 
ceives, the society in which we live is Neutral: that 
is to say, our culture is largely negative (or “liberalised ”), 
aithough, so far as it is positive, it is still Christian. But it 
cannot remain indefinitely Neutral, “because a negative cul- 
ture has ceased to be efficient in a world where economic as 
well as spiritual forces are proving the efficiency of cultures 
which, even when pagan, are positive.” Our society must 
therefore reform itself into a positive shape: and here there 
ae only two alternatives—it must become either Pagan or 
hristian ; and if it desires to thrive and to continue its 
creative activity in the arts of civilisation, it would be well 
advised to choose the latter of these two alternatives, even if 
this involves, at least, discipline, inconvenience, and discomfort. 
The capital necessity is for a system of Christian education, 
which would be controlled and unified by the Christian 
philosophy of life, and which “ would primarily train people to 
be able to think in Christian categories.” Thus there would 
come to be established in the political sphere a Christian 
framework to which the rulers of this society, whatever their 
private beliefs or disbeliefs, would be obliged to make their 
policies conform. “They may frequently perform un- 
Christian acts ; they must never attempt to defend their actions 
on un-Christian principles.” The particular form of govern- 
is immaterial: the essential point is that it must be 
founded upon a Christian political philosophy. For the mark 
of the Christian society is not that it is composed exclusively 
preponderantly of devout and practising Christians, 
but that its rulers “accept Christianity . . . as the system 
under which they are to govern”; that it is a society “in 
ch the natural end of man—virtue and well-being in com- 
—is acknowledged for all, and the supernatural end— 
tude—for those who have the eyes to see it”; and that 

possesses “a unified religious-social code of behaviour ” 
and an Established National Church. The three principal 
elemen ts in the composition of the Christian Society are, 
first, he Christian State—that is, the Christian Society under 
the aspect of legislation, public administration, legal tradition 
ind form; second, the Christian community, whose Chris- 
nity may be almost wholly realised in a largely unconscious 
ity of habit and behaviour which is enabled, instead 
f, as at present, disabled, by the conditions under which they 
live ; and third, the Community of Christians, a body of very 
ous outline, containing both clergy and laity of superior 
ttellectual and/or spiritual gifts, who world serve as the 
Philosophic Guardians of the religious-social culture of the 
community, influencing and being influenced by each other, 
collectively forming the conscious mind and conscience 
f the nation. To these three elements respectively the 
Established Church will be related through its hierarchical 
organisation, through its parochial (or quasi-parochial) system, 
and through its intelligentsia. 

All this is, clearly, a contribution to the discussion and 
analysis of a problem rather than a programme for immediate 
action or a blue-print of an abstract and impracticable future. 
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It is not doctrinaire. But it is academic, particularly in its dis- 
regard of “feeling,” and in its concentration upon the academic 





Thus, “it is not 
isiasm, but dogma that differentiates a Christian from a 
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pagan society.” “If we are to accept the idea of a Christian 
society, we must treat Christianity with a great deal more 
intellectual respect than is our wont ; we must treat it as being 
for the individual a matter primarily of thought and not 
of feeling.” But for the great mass of humanity who com- 
pose the Christian community (as distinct from “the con- 
sciously and thoughtfully practising Christians, especially 
those of intellectual and spiritual superiority,” who compose 
the Community of Christians), the “capacity for thinking 
about the objects of faith is small”: and therefore the 
Christian Society, at least in its earlier stages, is a society of 
“men whose Christianity is communal before being indi- 
Here The Idea of a Christian Society carries one 
the connexion between “orthodoxy” and 
“tradition” which was previously adumbrated in After 
Strange Gods. “It is only from the much smaller number of 
conscious human beings, the Community of Christians, that 
one would expect conscious Christian life on its highest social 
level”: from the rest we must be content with conformity to 
“a unified religious-social code of behaviour,” both as regards 
their customary and periodic religious observances and as 
regards their dealings with their neighbours: “for behaviour 
is as potent to affect belief, as belief to affect behaviour.” Is 
not this essentially an application in a wider, more sociological 
context, of Pascal’s counsel: act as if you believed, taking 
holy water, having masses said, &c.? But Pascal’s argument 
presupposes the will to believe: whereas Mr. Eliot’s system 
is prepared to wait for it. Rather, we find ourselves back 
again at the classic paradox with which he startled us, in 
For Lancelot Andrewes, in 1928: “The spirit killeth, but the 
letter giveth life.” 

Yet this is dangerous doctrine, in so far as it may seem to 
leave out of sight the primary necessity of conversion. “ There 
are three sources of belief,” wrote Pascal: “ reason, custom, in- 
spiration. The Christian religion, which alone has reason, does 
not acknowledge as her true children those who believe without 
inspiration. It is not that she excludes reason and custom... .” 
But reason and custom are the foundations upon which Mr. 
Eliot builds his Christian Society: and a society which 
functions within the framework of a Christian system of educa- 
tion and a Christian political philosophy may still be a society 
unregenerate and unredeemed. This criticism might be 
irrelevant if he were content to argue that a Christian reorgani- 
sation of society is desirable on grounds of common sense and 
common prudence; but, because he is himself a practising 
Christian, it is impossible for him to do this: “ What is worst 
of all is to advocate Christianity, not because it is true, but 
because it might be beneficial.” 

Taken together, After Strange Gods and The Idea of a 
Christian Society mark the resumption of the Tractarian 
counter-offensive against “ Liberalism.” It is indeed important 
that that attack should be renewed. The disintegrated culture, 
the slovenly subjectivism, the spiritual and the intellectual 
indiscipline, the irresponsible individualism of our time, which 
are the fruits of “Liberalism,” are real evils. Consequently 
it is not altogether surprising that Mr. Eliot flinches from the 
term “religious revival”: it “seems to me to imply a pos- 
sible separation of religious feeling from religious thinking 
which I do not accept.” Yet is not his own Idea of a Christian 
Society open to precisely the same accusation from a dia- 
metrically opposite direction? He leaves us with the picture 
of “a community of men and women, not individually better 
than they are now, except for the capital difference of holding 
the Christian faith.” It is words—“ not individually 
better than they are now ”—that seem to carry within them 
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the stultification of the whole experiment. 

To say this is by no means to deny the urgency of 
ing to work out a Christian doctrine of modern society and to 
order our national life in accordance with it: still less is it to 
disparage the importance of Mr. Eliot’s contribution to that 
endeavour. He has said with great courage and with con- 
spicuous clarity something which, whether right or wrong, and 
whether practicable or impracticable, unquestionably needed to 
unquestionably needs to be considered, 
and criticised. The Idea of a Chnstian Soctety 

distinguished not less, though less obtru- 

by its moral earnestness than by its intellectual 
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William Rothenstein 


Since Fifty: Men and Memories, 1922-1938. Recollections 
of William Rothenstein. (Faber and Faber. 21s.) 


ROTHENSTEIN, as I have before had occasion to say, adds to 
the réles of painter and professor that of liaison officer for 
art with the eminent in literature, science, politics and 
society, using as introduction to the accessible or the recluse 
his practice of portrait drawing. Of this amiable activity his 
volumes, now three in number, are the record. A wit, a good 
talker, and ample correspondent himself, he has provoked an 
exchange from his sitters; he has instigated friendly celebra- 
tions of genius and merit ; he has endeavoured, with occasional 
success, in the stodgily indifferent world of our rulers, educa- 
tion-mongers and wealthy Philistines, to obtain public 
employment for painters. A sympathetic observer of the 
human comedy and sedulous mourner over its tragic frustra- 
tions, he is too tolerant of susceptibilities to give full play to 
his native verve in description of character or criticism of 
current artistic follies. There is also some excess of polite 
letters from flattered recipients of encouragement, but there 
is enough report and speech of those intimately known and 
cordially admired to carry such top-hamper. An example 
of genuinely revealing letters is one from the young Stanley 
Spencer, and when a “Max” or a Yeats speaks the page 
lights up with a flash. 

It would be temptingly easy for a reviewer to fill his space 
with quotation of such passages, but I will deny myself that 
indulgence so as to deal with another strain which runs 
through the book, one personal to the writer, the plaint of an 
imperfectly appreciated painter who has had few commissions 
and no fervid championship from either artists or critics. 
What are the reasons, good or bad, for this neglect? 

So far as popular recognition goes, Rothenstein has fallen 
between two stools. From intelligible scruples he has shied 
away from candidature for the Royal Academy. The loss to 
that institution of his liberal intelligence and driving power 
has been even greater than that to his own interests. On 
the other side he has been left stranded by the fashionable 
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currents in painting, and has had to forgo any attention fr 

the literary band of critics who have followed so obedient 
the boycotts set up by Roger Fry. Fry had soliciteg Rothep. 
stein’s support and detachment from old associates, but failed 
to secure it. He was written off as “not an artist,” ang 
an effective silence followed. A break in his friendship With 
Tonks, and a chilling in relations with others of those olj 
associates, along with a retirement to the Cotswolds, iNcreased 

his isolation. 

In spite of all this Rothenstein is secure of a place among 
the artists of his time, and I will endeavour to define jt. 

The masters of painting fall into two main groups. There 
are those who have in fullest measure the God-like Power 
of invention ; with such command in memory of the human 
structure in its varying postures and actions that they are 
free from constant reference to the fixed model and can fling 
those figures into effective combination and imposing design 
We have no complete example of such powers among living 
painters, but in black-and-white satirical drawing js the 
shining genius of David Low. 

The second group is that of painters who are dependent op 
the stationary model and actual scene for figure, portrai, 
landscape or still-life. Their virtue is to distil from imme. 
diate nature an intermediate image, a translation of fom, 
tone and colour ; peculiarly, in modern art, of the beau 
which these last two yield when their fusion in aerial “ valyes” 
is subtly seen. Of this ravishing art Wilson Steer is our lead. 
ing master, one whose high quality has a range in figure and 
landscape equalled by no contemporary, English or foreign 

By these high standards how are we to measure Rothen- 
stein? In the first group he does not compete; he depends 
on the actual scene or person present. As a brilliant youth 
he took his fling in care-free experiments, Whistlerian or 
other, and returned to London from Paris with the dazzle 
about him of what “ Max” described as “ gaucheries on the 
Rive gauche”; a figure in Phil May’s lampoon, The Parson 
and the Painter. But he quickly said goodbye to skittishness, 
determining, like Queen Victoria, to be “ good.” This meant, 
in painting, a serious application pushed beyond the easy 
limits of the sketch. There was an intermediate period, befor 
conscience became too stiffening, of domestic scenes, pleasing 
in colour and fluent in paint. He also struck an original vein, 
too soon abandoned, of rabbinical groups in Whitechapel. But 
as time went on conscience became the enemy of impulse 
and charm: paint was overworked into heaviness and colow 
chilled. Aware, doubtless, of this, Rothenstein left London 
for Gloucestershire, and sought for a recovery of freshness 
in the practice of landscape. His painting has certainly 
gained in texture and general lightening from this experience, 
renewed in later years. 

But in exhibitions we have seen too many large, exact por- 
traits of trees and buildings with no pictorial motive (see 
the church opposite p. 204), and marred by undigested greens. 
On the other hand, last year’s exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries contained an excellent painting, oddly enough in the 
line which Rothenstein gently reproaches Tonks and Steer 
for cultivating, that of the pretty girl sitting nude before her 
mirror, thorough in modelling, lucid in paint, and right m 
colour. I do not forget, in the landscape count, an impres- 
sive early design of a Bradford quarry, or certain War scenes, 
with emotion in their colour. 

Over and above these and other successes in paint there is 
enough, and more than enough, for fame in the portrait 
drawings. Rothenstein has not the absolute measuring eye 
a Muirhead Bone nor the eagle-swift synopsis of an Augustus 
John. He has come to establish or correct the place and siz 
of features by use of a scale attached to his drawing-board, 
but he has not capitulated to the camera, like Sickert, who 8 
now content if he can preserve the happy quality of his 
paint, unvexed by research of drawing. The reward of the 
more patient artist is to be seen in heads like those of John 
and Lord Crawford in this volume, subtle in expression 4% 
well as secure in structure. His series of such portraits is 4 
national gallery of his time, and their author will have his 
perpetual place with the draughtsman-historians of English 
faces from Holbein to Downman and Dighton, and in spit 
with that worshipper of English greatness in an earlier genet 
tion, Watts. 

D. S. MacCOott. 
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The Origins of the War 


Why Britain is at War. By Harold Nicolson. 
Books. 6d.) 
Tuts is an admirable summary of the events and policies 
immediately preceding the present war. It is vigorously written. 
It contains some vivid descriptions of scenes in the story and 
many flashes of wit. The book opens with an account of the 
murder of “the brides in the bath,” whose murderer was so 
foolish as to use the same technique whenever he selected a 
victim, as Herr Hitler used the same technique for the murder 
of Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. There follows a 
short account of Hitler’s character, as revealed in the unex- 
pugated original Mein Kampf. A narrative of events is then 
given, from the seizure of the Rhineland on March 7th, 1936, 
to the attack on Poland last September ; and the book ends 
with a discussion of the more fundamental causes which led 
the British Government to declare war, and of the “war 
aims ” which Mr. Nicolson would like to see realised. 
Inevitably, in a small book on so complicated a series of 
problems,*the issues are simplified. But they are fairly 
stated in terms which will be clear to all readers. It is true 
that one of the chief immediate causes of the war is the 
fanaticism of Herr Hitler, and his skill in making use of oppor- 
tunities to extend his power is, no doubt, evidence of his 
responsibility. On the other hand, as Mr. Nicolson shows, he 
made great mistakes before he attained power in 1933 ; and he 
has probably made another this time. Indeed, one wonders 
whether Herr Hitler has not fascinated his opponents as 
much as his admirers. Perhaps we over-estimate his im- 
portance. Sound and fury may possibly signify nothing ; 
and in any case, the opportunities need to be explained as 
well as the use he made of them. Mr. Nicolson indicates 
that some of the opportunities for Hitler’s operations on his 
“brides in the bath” were provided, perhaps innocently, by 
the doctors and chemists—the Governments of Great Britain 
and France, who supplied both a bad diagnosis and the 
bromide for the victims. Mr. Chamberlain, as Mr. Nicolson 
writes, “and his adviser, Sir Horace Wilson, stepped into 
diplomacy with the bright faithfulness of two curates entering 
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a pub for the first time.” But there were earlier Opportunities 
provided by the political incompetence of “the Left» ; 
Germany; and by the trickery of the military groups in 
Germany, so admirably described in Edgar Mowrer’s G 
Puts the Clock Back. With these Mr. Nicolson does not deal, 

Nor does he describe the greatest tragedy of all—the failure 
of twenty years in which a system of peace could have been 
established. Those who worked for peace during those years 
did not, in fact, take such advantage of their opportunities x 
Hitler and others have taken of theirs. Why were the oppor. 
tunities for establishing peace missed? Partly because gf 
Utopianism ; partly because the leading politicians in all coy. 
tries suffered from obsolete ideas. Clearly, it is easier to 
prepare for war and to wage war than to establish peace, Ang 
we must go carefully in attempting the harder task. My 
Nicolson seems to regret the aloofness of the Western demo. 
cracies with regard to Russia. He may be right. But he 
says: “the differences between the Nazi and the Bolshevik 
systems were no greater than those which separate Wo. 
worths from Marks and Spencer. One of them is painted 
red.” The faithful followers of Stalin now say that his 
embrace of Hitler is only a move towards a stab in the back; 
and if that is so, the British Government, as well as the Poles 
or the Finns, may not unreasonably hesitate to welcome too 
close an embrace. 

The weakest part of Mr. Nicolson’s book, however, is his 
final section on a “world order.” He seems to believe in 
bombing aeroplanes as instruments of peace. If “ Poland” 
refused to obey the League, he says, “then Warsaw would 
have been relentlessly bombed by League aeroplanes.” These 
angels of peace could indeed destroy the poor and the help. 
less, while a recalcitrant Government provided protection for 
itself. But what sort of “peace” is that? The new Leviathan, 
the “ world order,” needs brains before we give it claws. And 
as for “the United States of Europe ”—is Australia to belong 
to it, or the Dutch East Indies, or the Belgian Congo? The 
same dangers of missing the opportunities for establishing 
peace will exist after this war is over—Utopianism and obso- 
lete ideas. And in the preceding sections of his book 
Mr. Nicolson very rightly warns us that those in control of 
the situation may not be wiser or more just after this war than 
they were after the last. C. DELISLE Burns. 





Isolationism and Neutrality 


Can America Stay Neutral? By A. W. Dulles and H. F. Am- 
strong. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 

Blood is Cheaper Than Water. By Quincy Howe 
Hale. 6s.) 


(Robert 


Tue Library of American Neutrality and Isolation grows 
apace. Each turn of the vital controversy that rages round 
this American problem in a world at war brings new light on 
America’s attitude ; and the two books now under review seem 
to have a peculiar significance in this respect. Both (in sub- 
stance) were written before the war. Mr. Howe’s is dated 
February, 1939, and the Dulles-Armstrong book, while late 
enough to include Mr. Roosevelt’s broadcast of September 21st, 
was actually made before the war broke out. Though their 
manner of approach to neutrality is such that neither has 
much in common with the other, they both point to the same 
conclusion, namely, that American isolation has practically 
ceased to exist. Not, of course, “isolationism ” as a mood or 
way of thinking ; but “isolation” as a political and economic 
fact. And it is the contrast between this fact and the popular 
attitude to it that has provoked so much searching of heart 
in the United States this year. 

Mr. Howe deals with what he calls “the biggest war scare 
that has ever gripped the United States in time of peace.” 
He sees the growing fear of inevitable war splitting the country 
into two rival camps—a war party and a peace party. The 
war party preaches a war of intervention: the peace party 
preaches a policy of isolation. Mr. Howe takes for granted 
the victory of the war party ; and that, coming from such an 
uncompromising isolationist as he is, is not without signifi- 
cance to British readers, who have been educated into the 
belief that America is isolationist to the core. He then reveals 
that the war party contains two factions and that the future 
foreign policy of the United States depends upon which one 
comes out on top. One faction in the war party wants the 
United States to become a great imperial Power: it believes 
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XS New Books 
HOMES SWEET HOMES 


Written and Illustrated by OSBERT LANCASTER 
Mr. Lat 
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icaster’s “ Pillar to Post,” not only led to 


three large printings, but to a strong demand that he should again act as guide in 


inside those houses 
“ Pillar to Post.” 


a decorative sense) 


A discerning and enlightened Christmas present. 


With 40 full-page drawings. 6s. 
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DUSTY MEASURE 


By Colonel SIR THOMAS MONTGOMERY- 
CUNINGHAME 


Attaché in Vienna and in Athens. 
leal that is fresh and interesting to 
years —_ the European cauldron was 
—Birmingham Post. 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d, 


DEEDS THAT HELD 
THE EMPIRE: By Land 


By Major —. W. SHEPPARD 

to be congratulated on an inspiring 
Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. 7s. 6d 
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7s, 6d. 
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By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT, C.H. 

tus verses with a short m emoir 
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ACHILLES 
AND THE GREAT QUARREL AT TROY 
By W. H. D. ROUSE 


The Greek classic told with fascinating simplicity and 


humour, and illustrated by Will Owen. 6s 
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THE GRAND WHIGGERY 


By MARJORIE VILLIERS 


“ As sprightly a chronique scandaleuse of the Whig peeresses as those who dote on the frailties of the past 


has produced a 


knowledge of sources, 
Illustrated. 16s, 


LOST SUNRISE 


the new novel 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 


A background of Californian life and a complete grasp 
of all the implications of modern youth give this story 
an unusual flavour 7s. 6d. 
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that America’s manifest destiny lies in the Western Hemisphere 
and the Far East. It hopes to avoid European entanglements. 
The other faction wants America to defend democracy the 
world over and believes that the steady advance of Fascist 
aggression threatens the American way of life. It agrees with 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Cordell Hull that the aim of 
American foreign policy should be to “maintain orderly 
processes everywhere.” 

Mr. Howe himself offers his book as “a Prudent Citizen’s 
Guide to Peace and War”; but he seems to get lost himself ; 
for the last words of his book are that when war in Europe 
breaks out it will not be, for America, “a choice between 
peace and war. It will be a choice between fighting a losing 
war for democracy or fighting a war that might just conceiv- 
ably prove victorious if a new American empire is the goal.” 
I must leave Mr. Howe and his British and American readers 
to distil meaning from that sentence, and can only say that 
the book which closes with it is a valuable document which 
British readers will study with profit. 


Far more valuable is Can America Stay Neutral? Its two 
authors are well known on both sides of the ocean: Mr. Dulles 
as American representative at many international conferences 
in recent years, Mr. Armstrong, as the editor of the indispen- 
sable American quarterly Foreign Affairs. Their chapters 
give a concise and objective account of American neutrality, 
both in history and in the Congressional endeavours to re- 
state it in our own time. Nowhere in such short compass 
has this story been so well told ; and, though the convictions 
of the authors are not concealed, they write as historians, not 
as partisans. They address their argument to the American 
reader, providing him with the evidence in the case; but all 
they have to say is just as pertinent for the European reader, 
and their well-informed pages ought to do much to assist the 
British reader to make a true appreciation of the problem 
which so severely agitates the American mind. No one in 
the British Isles has the right to speak or to write on con- 
temporary America unless he has understood the nature of 
the case discussed in this book. It is a most welcome volume 
at this moment, and its intrinsic value is greatly increased by 
the appendices, which give the relevant documents from 
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Wilson’s Neutrality Proclamation of August 14th, 191 
to the Roosevelt Broadcast of September 21st, 1939, 
But there is one omission which is all the more remarkabl 
because Mr. Dulles and Mr. Armstrong say that “no ney. 
trality legislation can give us the advantages of an SOlation 
which does not in fact exist.” After reading these words | 
turned the page to see whether they had included the fire 
and most important document of all, written when it We 
possible to say that isolation did in fact exist—name, 
Washington’s Farewell Address in 1796. But the address j 
not there. If it had been, the essential contrast between t, 
early America and the America of today could have been Made 
plain. Washington’s plea ran thus:—“ America has little g 
no concern with the affairs of Europe ; therefore the Unit 
States Government take a neutral position ; but that offic 
policy will be of no avail unless the American people eschey 
‘passionate attachments and inveterate antipathies’ respeg. 
ing European nations and parties.” Wilson in 1914 repeate 
the plea with his “solemn word of warning” to America tp 
be “impartial in thought as well as in action.” Washington 
hoped and believed that he could teach his people to 
wholly and exclusively American in their judgement of evens 
outside their own continent. Wilson held the same hope 
Today, Mr. Roosevelt discards it ; and the prevailing passion. 
ate American interest in the fate of Europe justifies him jp 
saying that America is “ affected to the core” and that he wil 
not pretend that he or his people are “ neutral in thought.” 
Here lies the vital crux of America’s problem. Ameria, 
desiring peace and hating war, fears that her own feelings will 
drive her into war. We, in Europe, will do well to hold ow 
peace while the American people choose for themselves their 
own way out of this predicament. A. F. Wuyte. 


The Grand Tour 


Henry, Elizabeth and George. By Lord Herbert. (Jonathan 
Cape. 18s.) 


4, dow, 





At Wilton, from the usual damp cellar, Lord Herbert has 
unearthed a great mass of eighteenth-century documents. 
They belong to the period of the tenth Earl of Pembroke, 
who was lord of Wilton from 1750 to 1794. He was an almost 
perfect type of the landowner of the period, enthusiastic and 
cynical, eccentric and formal, ready to defy the conventions 
himself, but determined that others should observe them. He 
was wildly keen on the breeding of horses, on shooting “and 
the ruralitys,’ and on music. He would go off for days 
together to play the “bass fiddle” in country houses; he 
would send all over Europe for horsefiesh ; a chance talk 
with Boswell would send him abroad for eighteen months in 
search of Paoli—and of adventure of another sort. He was 
a law unto himself. Soon after his marriage to an irreproach- 
able young wife he ran away from Wilton and from England 
with the maximum of publicity in the company of one Kitty 
Hunter. She bore him a son, on whom Lord Pembroke 
characteristically conferred the names of Augustus Retnuh 
(Hunter reversed) Reebkomp (anagram for Pembroke). Under 
this frightful designation, which anybody but Lord Pembroke 
would have hesitated to give to a dog, the unhappy bastard 
was educated at Eton, launched on a naval career, and in 
every way befriended by his father. 

Lord Pembroke’s son and heir, Lord Herbert, was three 
years older than Lieutenant Reebkomp. Almost the whole 
of a volume of 500 pages is taken up with letters and diaries 
concerning his Grand Tour, which lasted for the five years 
from 1775 te 1780. Lord Herbert was accompanied by two 
mentors. The Reverend William Coxe, later the author of 
many Memoirs, was to instruct him in poetry and the classics, | 
in philosophy and billiards, in Blackstone and Beccaria. 
Captain Floyd of the Royals was to teach him geography and 
use of the globes, shooting and history, fortification and the | 
works of Voltaire. Local instructors, wherever they went, 
were to improve him in fencing and dancing and a hundred 
indispensable accomplishments. 


LS ——-— sl. 


a 


Slowly this triumvirate wandered from Strasbourg 
Brussels, from Berlin to Vienna, from Warsaw to St. Peters- 
burg, from Copenhagen to Venice, from Naples to Paris. 
When Lord Herbert set out he was a boy of just sixteen, fot 
whom his father prepared strict instructions to arm himseli 
with James’s Powders and Fothergill’s Rhubarb Pills; 
eschew butter and greasy trash ; never to play tennis without 
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The Seasons and the Farmer. By F. Fraser Darling 


Dr Fraser Darling, the author of Wild Country, has written a children’s book of a new kind, a book about 
sheep, cattle, ploughs, crops, and the life and work of the countryside. The Seasons and the Farmer is the ideal 
present for children who are now living in the country for the first time; and all children will welcome a book 
which answers so many questions so sensibly and so truthfully. C. F. Tunnicliffe has provided 47 lively drawings 
and there are 4 photographs; an amusing photographic jacket in one of 3 bright colours will make this at- 


tractive gift book easy to find in your bookshop. 


47 drawings by C. F. TUNNICLIFFE. 6/- net 


John Brunton’s Book 
1812—1899 


The diary of a civil engineer; stories 
of early railways and adventures at 
home and in the East. told by a solid, 
capable, successful, and typically 
incredible Victorian grandfather. 
Written down 50 years ago and now 
first printed. 
Withan Introduction by J.H. Clapham, 
Litt.D. 7/6 net 


Leonardo da Vinci 
By Sir Kenneth Clark 


“Your true critic must be doubly 
armed, with knowledge and with in- 
tuition. Sir Kenneth Clark, armed 
with both toa very remarkable degree, 
has written a book which will set a 
new standard in art criticism in this 
country.”—The Sunday Times. 


68 plates. 21/- net 


No description of England would be 
complete without an account of the 
Established Church, and, such are the 
anomalies and paradoxes of its posi- 
tion, no account of the Church could 
be anything but controversial. In The 
Church of England Bishop H. Hensley 
Henson, former Bishop of Durham, 
describes the Church as it is, the men 
who compose it, and the work it does, 
and adds outspoken comment and 
suggestion on current problems. This 
is the third volume in the series 
“English Institutions” ; the other two 
were G P O by E. T. Crutchley, and 
British Shipping by R. H. Thornton, 
each 7/6 net. 


The Church of 
England 
By 


H. Hensley Henson 


8 plates. 7/6 net 


Rutherford 
By A. S. Eve 


The life and work of the great Cam- 
bridge scientist, told largely by 
extracts from lectures, books, papers, 
speeches, letters, and casual talk, 
illustrated with a portrait and many 
informal photographs. A book for 
everyone interested in science or in 
the really great men of our time. 

18 plates. 21/- net 


Last Lectures 
By Roger Fry 
“Othercritics have beenand are more 
learned, but none have the same 
combination of sensitiveness, open- 
mindedness, and _ clarity.” — Eric 
Newton. “A rich and delightful 

book.” —Sir John Squire. 


Introduction by Sir Kenneth Clark 
346 illustrations. 21/- net 


Mr Tompkins in Wonderland 


Stories of c,G and h. By G. Gamow. Illustrated by John Hookham 


A book to make you laugh, to make you think, and above all to make you understand what modern Physics is 
about. Mr Tompkins, a simple bank clerk, visits in his dreams strange worlds where everyday things refuse to 
behave in an everyday manner. He falls in love with the Professor’s daughter, and he (and the reader) pick up a 





surprising knowledge of the new ideas of space, time, and motion. 


A Painter’s Pilgrimage 
Through 50 Years 


By A. S. Hartrick 


Memories of fifty years spent among artists in London and 
Paris. Storiesand sketches of Van Gogh, Gauguin, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Phil May, and others, some famous, some almost 
forgotten. 


Frontispiece In colour, 18 illustrations. 15/- net 


The Philosophy of Physical 
Science. By Sir Arthur Eddington 


The philosophical ideas implicit in the practice of modern 
science and the outline of a philosophy that a scientist can 


reasonably accept. 8/6 net 


7/6 net 


Country Relics 
By H. J. Massingham 


Country life as it used to be; chapters on walling, quarrying, 
thatching, lace-making, basket-making, farming, and cottage 
life. If you see this book you will want to read it. 


Over 60 drawings by THOMAS HENNELL. _15)- net 


Two Men in the Antarctic 
By T. W. Bagshawe 


Two young men spend the winter alone on a small island 


in the Antarctic. A story of domestic discomfort, and of 
the pleasures of life next door to a penguin rookery 


33 plates, 3 text-figures, 2 panoramas. 15 - net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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flannel socks ; to learn to dress his own hair, and so forth. 
At his return, he was just short of his majority, a young man 
who wrote sprightly notes to ambassadors, found fauit with 
food and manners, and was besought by his father to “ get 
yourself a good matrimonial bedfellowess, et des plus riches 
as soon as ye can.” 

The charm of this collection is that all the participants do 
their stuff with excellent historical timing. Voltaire refuses 
to receive the Milord as being too young. Madame du 
Deffand forgets who he is. Benjamin Franklin comes to tea. 
Sir William Hamilton discourses on Vesuvius and gives bath- 
ing parties at his Casino. Keith in Vienna and Harris at St. 
Petersburg are obsequious in their attentions to a possible 
future Secretary of State. Boswell soaks up information about 
a black bawdy house in Lordon last year. Frederick the 
Great grants admission to a review at Potsdam. Count Orlov, 
“ who, though perfectly well made, weighs upwards of twenty- 
three stone,” sends Lord Pembroke a peerless Arab, capable 
of carrying him like a feather. 

Archdeacon Coxe falls in love with Switzerland, its 
prospects, its independence, its patriotism ; he reels off octavo 
after octavo of Travels and Tours. Captain Floyd works 
himself into a fever of agitation over the war, foreseeing 
invasion, dishonour, and loss of promotion. George III and 
his Queen come to visit Wilton; a State bed is borrowed 
from Mr. Beckford at Fonthill, and carried across Wiltshire 
at no small expense ; when 
“lo and behold, when they arrived, they brought a snug double 
Tent Bed, had it put up in the Colonnade Room, where the 
State Bed was already placed, in a crack, and slept extremely 
quiet and well, directly under Ld and Lady Pembroke’s and yr 
honor’s Picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 

Across the whole of this crowded scene, the personality of 
Lord Pembroke casts an enormous shadow. He was an 
excellent letter writer, broad in humour, shrewd in criticism, 
self-confident, friendly, talkative. He raves against the 
American War, the trial of Admiral Keppel, the lack of defence 
against invasion. He loses his Lord Lieutenancy for a vote 
against the ministry. Every day the colonies are lost, England 
disgraced, and the Pembrokes ruined—uniess Midshipman 












A New Book by 


J. B.S. HALDANE 









~ 6 Cc ‘ " 
Science and one 8vo 
: : 284 pp. 
Everyday Life 5/- net. 
“Their (the essays’) variety and 






interest exhibit his unequalled gifts 
as a scientific journalist.” 
Manchester Guardian. 








THE 
REAL RULERS 


of GERMANY 


Cro. 8vo. 








by 






-_ a . 232 pp. 
HANS BEHREND 376 5.1, 


A study of the forees which 
created the Hitler regime. 


DAVID GUEST: 


A Scientist Fights for Freedom 
Edited by CARMEL HADEN GUEST 
Cro. 8vo. 256 pp. 

Cloth 6/- net. Paper 2/- net. 


A memoir of a brilliant mathe- 
matician and philosopher killed while 
fighting with the International Brigade 
in Spain. 


LAWRENCE & WISHART 


LTD.,. 
2, Parton Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Reebkomp can earn some prize-money. Alybey, Count 
Orlov’s gift, costs £70 to fetch from St. Petersburg, and earns 
but a guinea a time: Lord Herbert must improve upon that 
or Wilton’s days are over. Lord Herbert must study the 
fortifications of Turin; of course, Lord Herbert can return 
by Paris, in spite of the war with France ; Lord Herbert must 
have lessons from Vestris, covite qu’il cotite ; he must discard 
his uniform in an enemy country ; he must bring back all the 
good duos and solos; he must read Delitti and Pene, ang 
send his opinion. So he thunders on, violent and various 
always the good father and very much the “ belted Earl.” Jr jg 
an admirab!e self-portrait. 

The book is on the long side; but it is extremely wej 
edited and produced. CHRISTOPHER Hosuousg. 


Those Were The Days 


Life as Carola. By Joan Grant. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


WitHout for one moment doubting the sincerity with which 
Miss Joan Grant recalls the experiences of her previous 
incarnations, it is impossible not to feel that her recollections 
of sixteenth-century Italy are a little odd. Few will envy 
her her “ Life as Carola.” The bastard daughter of a somewht 
indeterminate Italian nobleman called Orlanzo, she had a 
variety of adventures. She was a strolling lute-player, she 
witnessed a revolt in Padua, made friends with a whore with 
the inevitable heart of gold—“I think St. Peter wil! welcome 
Lucia and her kindred ”"—,worked in a brothel at Fiume 
without, of course, losing her virginity, saw a girl-friend 
burnt as a witch, and entered a convent of no identifiable rule, 
whose abbess indulged in the uncanonical habit of condemning 
her nuns for heresy without so much as calling in a priest, 
torturing them and bricking up the unrepentant. All this is 
described with immense gusto in a style which will appeal to 
lovers of the picturesque. “ Her hair was wheat gold, fragrant 
as warm hay . . . Her thoughts flowed placidly as a summer 
river, and there was a stillness about her like the sound of 
corn growing.” Even the characters themselves can do pretty 
well in this genre. “ Your hair is like a veil that shields me 
from the harsh light of my thoughts, which walk with me 
through leaden-footed years,” says a young nobleman seducing 
a sewing-maid. 

In spite of a “period” background drawn with pre- 
Raphaelite elaboration, the heroine has the rather doubtful 
advantage of having lived before in ancient Egypt. This 
accounts for the fact that her thoughts are of the “ timeless” 
variety, bound down to no particular age or place, and 
expressed in language thickly encrusted with parable. “ Are 
you not juggling with words?” her husband asks Carola 
towards the end of the book ; but she belongs unrepentantly 
to the school of philosophers who mistake analogy for argu- 
ment, and within two sentences is informing him that 
“ sorrow is the seed of the corn of experience from which the 
living bread is milled.” And so on. 

More remarkable than Carola’s facility for talking like an 
ancient Egyptian, or a suburban admirer of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, is the ignorance of geography displayed by her sea- 
faring lover Alcestes. What excited the men of the sixteenth 
century was not the discovery that the world was round—a 
fact which has rarely been disputed—but that it could be 
sailed round ; yet Alcestes seems to have been in two minds 
whether it was not really flat. Either the spirit which 
once inhabited Carola has got muddled between the sixteenth 
century proper and the nursery fallacy about Columbus, which 
it must have picked up when encased in some other flesh, or 
else Alcestes was pulling Carola’s leg. I, for one, would not 
blame him. 

Miss Grant has. undeniable powers of visual imagination, 
but she is too deeply concerned with metaphysical problems 
to be able to give a coherent account of what it felt like to be 
alive in 1520. By far the best part of the book is that which 
deals with Carola’s childhood, for here the author does convey 
a convincing objective picture of the world as seen through 
the still uncritical eyes of the little girl. But as soon as Carola 
begins to develop, her vision becomes clouded with the Higher 
Thought. The story will not, however, disappoint those who 
connect sixteenth-century Italy with dagger thrusts in the 
dark, licentious soldiery, improbable Christian names, poison, 
pestilence, torture and the sinister machinations of the Church. 
C. V. WeDGwoop. 
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Teamsman 


CRICHTON PORTEOUS continues his experiences as a farmhand in 
Cheshire and Derbyshire, which he began in Farmer’s Creed. 
H. E. BaTEs says: “ Teamsman is twice 
as good . . . more solid, more real.” 
ELEANOR SINCLAIR RODE characterised 
it as “that rare thing, an honest-to- 
3 goodness, straight-off-the-soil book, 
the type of book we country folk really 
Praised by H. J. MASSINGHAM, SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, 
With Woodcuts by Kingsley 





’ 


like reading.’ 
HAROLD NICOLSON and many others. 
Cook. (10/6) 


I Haven’t Un packed 


WILLIAM Hott. The autobiography of a Yorkshire weaver and world- 
traveller which seems likely to rival the success of A Modern Sinbad 
and Coming, Sir! J. B. PriesTLEY “ enjoyed it enormously” and 
“would rather have it than three or four of the most admired novels 
VISCOUNTESS SNOWDEN “has never read an auto- 
2nd Printing. (8,6) 


of this year.” 
biography with keener delight.” 





Special Edition Limited to 1,250 sets 
The Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL’S 
Marlborough 
This great four-volume biography is to be available on 


December Ist in a special binding at 45/- the set. Single 
volumes are obtainable only at the original price of 25/- each. 











Unsolved Mysteries of the Arctic 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, greatest authority on the Arctic, turns 
detective to examine five problems of polar exploration that have 
baffled experts. Brilliantly, he reconstructs the expeditions, sifts the 
evidence and presents his solution as to what happened to 9,000 
vanished Norse settlers, to explorers Sir John Franklin and Thomas 
Simpson, to Andrée and his fellow balloonists and to airman 
Levanevsky. ‘ One of the most fascinating books on the Arctic ever 
published.” —Manchester Evening News. With 4 maps. (10/6) 


Wilderness Wife 


KATHRENE PINKERTON tells how she and her husband 
made a home in the Canadian backwoods. They 
had a garden, a cat, fish, moose, Indians, a dog 
team—even a baby; everything but money. “ Very 
good escapist reading” — John 0’ London's. 
With many photographs. (10/6) 





The Gift of the Magi 


O’HENRY’S famous story, illustrated by Stephen Gooden, A.R.A.., 
whom George Moore has compared to Diirer. (2/6) 


Ask your bookseller for Harrap’s Christmas List; or 
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GIFT BOOKS 


For Boys and Girls 


Science Marches On 
WALTER SHEPHERD, F.G.S., treats each 
branch of science historically and also relates 
“mental” knowledge to “ physical” know- 
ledge. “Deserves to be widely read.”— 
Times Lit. Sup. Praised by Lord Rayleigh, 
F.R.S., Prof. A. M. Low, etc. 

(For Seniors 8/6) 


The Boy’s Romance of 


Aviation 
Cart. A. O,. PoLtarp, V.C., has brought 
up-to-date this grand book. He includes a 
chapter on the R.A.F. and photographs and 
descriptions of Hurricanes, Spitfires, etc. 
and much technical information. 7/6) 


Early Morning Island 
R. M. Lock ey, author of J Know an Island, 
has written down his 8-year-old daughter’s 
everyday adventures with the animals and 
birds on their Welsh island home. Junior 
Book Club Recommendation. 
With photographs. (Ages 7-11. §/-) 


Adventures of Puffin 
UrsuLA Moray WILLIAMS tells the strange 
and exciting ex- 
periences of a 
puffin and a toy 
dog with the 
charm that dis- 
tinguished 
Adventures of 
the Little 
Wooden Horse. Illustrated. 





A Gallery of Children 


A. A. MILNE tells charming little stories for 
A. H. Watson illu- 
2nd Printing. (3/6.) 


five-eight-year-olds. 
trates them. 


Mr. Popper’s Penguins 
R. and F, ATWATER’sS “ deliciously funny” 
story of a house painter and his performing 
penguins. [Illustrated by Robert Lawson, 
creator of Ferdinand the Bull. 

(Ages 10 upwards. §/-) 


Captain Binnacle 
HowarbD Pease. A delightful story of three 
children, a retired sea-captain, and his dog, 
on an old dismantled steamboat lying on a 
mud-flat. Junior Book Club Recommendation. 
Illustrated. (Ages 8-11. 4/6) 


A Treasure Box of 


Stories for Children 


May LAMBERTON BECKER, foremost critic of 
children’s books in America has arranged 
forty stories from classic authors according 
to subject, with apt introductory comments. 

(Ages 10 upwards. 7/6 


write to Dept. P, 182 High Holborn, London, W.C.t. 
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Last Journey 


The March of Literature. From Confucius to Modern 
Times. By Ford Madox Ford. (Allen and Unwin. 16s.) 
THIS enormous posthumous book of Ford Madox Ford is a 
kind of literary equivalent of Mr. Wells’s History of the 
World: the work of “an old man mad about writing,” it 
will probably offend a great many academic critics who know 
far more about Chinese, Hebrew, Italian or Spanish litera- 
ture than Ford ever did. It cannot on those lines be reviewed 
at all, for you will not find a universal critic any more than 
you will find another writer capable of so vast a synthesis. It 
must be treated as a work of imagination, not as a text-book 
for American students, the excuse for its production. Ford 

wrote: 

“If we succeed in turning out a work of insight and imagination 

and one couched in clear, uncomplicated and not harsh prose, we 
may make ourselves see the great stream of literature issuing from 
its dark and remote sources and broadening through the centuries 
until it comes to irrigate with its magnificent and shining waters, 
almost the whole of the universe of today. If we succeed in that, 
we too shall have produced ... a piece of literature.” 
For the first third of the book he has splendidly succeeded. 
We are back on Ford’s great trade route, but this time it is 
not caravans of food and spices making from the East towards 
his beloved Provence ; it is civilisation itself swaying like a 
camel, harried and hunted by vandal tribes, sometimes settling 
down in the desert sand to die, getting up on its knees again 
and goaded on. . There is no happy ending—any more 
than there was to Great Trade Route: he sees “ the doctrines 
of humaneness going, coiling as it were, from Sardis and 
Lydia to Babylon and again to Jerusalem and coming thus to 
us who sit here in times so infinitely more ferocious, to be to 
us at once a cause of shame and enlightenment.” 

One can only jot down notes on the progress of the immense 
journey: how freshly, for example, Ford writes of Xenophon 
in terms of soldiering, as if he were a general under whom he 
had served (it was a theory of Tietjens’ creator that most great 
writers have seen military service); the breadth of his refer- 
ences, so that Aristophanes puts him in mind of Leon Daudet, 








ALDOUS 
HUXLEY 


After Many a Summer 


“On its imaginative side this 

is one of the best novels that 

Mr. Huxley has 

EpwIn Murr in The Listener. 
7s. 6d. net 


written.” — 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS 
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Pindar of a certain regimental roll call in the French Army 
Athens of the atmosphere of Paris during the Press strikes: 
the novelty and excitement he brings to the consideration of 
the too considered names in Latin literature. 

With the death of Virgil and the birth of Christ the magni- 
ficent poetic range, the wide comprehension of this curioys 
Catholic, breaks abruptly off. He explains it himself, “It Was 
as if, then, divinity passed at once from the figures of 
emperors and poets to light up figures vastly different—to g 
Simeon on his pillar, to St. Joan on her faggots, and say to the 
late Mr. Spurgeon of the City Temple except for 
Dante and of course Goethe, world poetry was at an end” 
So Shakespeare is oddly (and interestingly) minimised as 3 
national dramatist, and it is in Donne alone in English litera. 
ture that Ford finds the otherworldliness which is the mark 
for him of greatness: Villon, Dante, Isaiah, St. Augustine—he 
finds in them and in Donne “an overtone that can only be 
reached by those whose nature has been purged by the con- 
templation of supreme horror.” 

But we have reached nationalism, and with no leaders the 
caravan is going astray. This is the Balkanisation of litera- 
ture ; it is necessary to follow in too much detail too many 
literatures ; sometimes we get bogged in a mass of minor 
German novelists. It is as if the attack on the caravan had at 
last succeeded (Ford would have said when St. Dominic de- 
stroyed the Albigenses, for whom he had a blind attachment), 
We get the figure of a camel-driver hunting his beasts here 
and there rather frantically: a good many have been lost alto- 
gether: no mention of Camoéns: only passing references to 
Paradise Lost, Baudelaire: no Proust or Rilke. Dryden gets 
a savage blow from the goad (nobody, it seems, can get any 
aesthetic pleasure from The Hind and the Panther, and Ford 
speaks of his “quite unreadable plays”). Judgements be- 
come wild, the time sequence hopelessly confused, until we 
stagger at last into the unsatisfactory caravanserai of the 
nineteenth century. Then our enjoyment of the book, which 
has never—even at times of extraordinary confusion—faltered, 
becomes rather different. Here is the Ford of the auto- 
biographies, of the astounding anecdotes which he never pre- 
tended were strictly accurate (even the year of his own first 
novel is wrongly given): we hear of Stevenson seeking adven- 
ture round Seven Dials dressed as a railway ganger ; Thackeray 
coming on board his liner at Leghorn in the early morning, 
striking his forehead in repentance and exclaiming, “I am a 
hoary lecher! ”; Zola waiting for the author in Hyde Park, 
“seated on a park bench almost in tears over the quantity of 
hairpins that with the end of lis cane he was counting on the 
ground.” So this great writer takes his bow—as one of our 
finest prose writers, as a poet, and—it would have been in- 
complete else—as one of the scamps of literature. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 


The Soil of England 


(Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 


By Crichton Porteous. 
(Chambers. 


By Christopher Turnor. 


Teamsman. 
Yeoman Calling. 
In Farmer’s Creed, his first book, Mr. Porteous began to 
tell the story of his escape from the prospect of life-imprison- 
ment in a Manchester cotton warehouse. He told there how 
appalling the prospect of that “lucrative appointment ” seemed 
to him, how he threw up everything, left home, and got 4 
job as a farm-hand in the north of England. The book had 
the joyful eagerness of a town-boy turned loose, for the first 
time, among ploughed-land and primroses, cornfields and 
cattle, horses and the men who worked them. It was clearly 
a record of escape which, for all its genuine reality, the author 
might never come to repeat. But now Mr. Porteous continues 
his story in Teamsman, and has managed, in my view, to write 
a much better book ; one of the few really solid and endear- 
ing accounts of the English ploughman and his team that has 
ever come my way, and perhaps the only authentic account of 
a teamsman’s life, by an outsider, in contemporary literature. 
In Farmer’s Greed Mr. Porteous had worked for a Hardyesque 
figure named Mr. Boone, for whom Ruskin and Swift were as 
important as oats and cattle, and who never took out an 
insurance policy on any one of his four farms, on the principle 
that man should trust in God and depend on himself. For 
about eighty pages of Teamsman Mr. Porteous goes on 
describing his life at the Boone farm ; how the farm gets 
the new milk contract, how he first tries horse-work, ripping 


7s. 6d.) 
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A Selection of New Books 
from Adam and Charles Black 





ALBION: An Artist’s Britain by STEPHEN BONE 


A picture of Britain by a distinguished artist of the younger school, who writes with as much colour and 
discernment as he paints. Twenty-four of his paintings are reproduced as full-page colour plates. Beautifully 
produced, 11 x 8 inches in size, this is a gift book of lasting value. 155. net 


A CAMERA IN THE HILLS py F. Ss. SMYTHE 


A new book by one of the greatest climbers and mountain photographers of this generation. Superb photo- 
gravures, specially taken this year in Switzerland, bring the mountain scene vividly to the lover of mountains 
cut off from his alps and hills. With 65 plates: 11 x 8 inches. Ready Nov. 28th. 125. 6d. net 


Epics of the XXth Century 
POLAR EXPLORATION GREAT FLIGHTS 


Andrew Croft E. Colston Shepherd 
The first real attempt to explain the progress and tenden- The new adventurers of the air are shown here as inheritors 
cies of modern polar exploration, with stirring accounts of of the spirit of the explorers and navigators who made new 
; ways about the earth four hundred years ago. The author, 

century's expeditions by sea and air and overland. : : : 

, Sayer as aeronautical correspondent of The Times, has had per- 
By an arctic explorer and an authority on the subject's sonal contact with many of the pilots and exploits of which 
With 8 plates and 8 maps. 75. 6d. net he writes. With 16 plates 7s. 6d. net 


BALLETOMANE’S ALBUM by ARNOLD HASKELL 


Like the same author's Balletomane’s Scrapbook this is a collection of studio portraits, action pictures, and 
intimate snapshots of life behind the scenes, connected by a running commentary. Sadlers Wells and the 
Russian Ballet, at home and on tour, share the book between them. With 156 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


DESIGN SCANDINAVIAN 
FROM PEASANT ART PEASANT COSTUME 


Kathleen Mann Kathleen Primmer 


Miss Mann has collected motives used in peasant design Lovely and authentic drawings of the dress, embroidery, 
in different corners of Europe, and shows, in the brilliance 
f her line work and the beauty of her own designs, how 
may inspire contemporary work. 8 colour plates and 
ges of drawings 12s. 6d, net 125. 6d. net 


etc., of the people of the seven Scandinavian countries 


8 colour plates and 64 pages of drawings. 11 x 8 inches 


I 


DO YOU KNOW ? by EDWARD SHANKS 


Edward Shanks’s Question Book is on similar lines to his famous feature in the Sunday Times. His extra- 
ordinary knowledge of literature, history, sport and unusual information sparkles in 1,000 questions which 
will tease your memory, puzzle you, educate you and, above all, entertain you. Ready Nov. 28. 35. 6d. net 


WILD FOODS OF BRITAIN by JASON HILL 


A description of the most important of the wild foods to be found in the fields, hedgerows, woods and 
seashores of this country, with full directions for their preparation and cooking. A reliable guide to a new 
interest in the countryside and a genuine reinforcement of the national larder. 23 illustrations. 25. 6d. net 


PUBLISHED AT 4, 5 & 6, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1, 
AND OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
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his hands to pieces at spring-harrowing, how finally he gets 
restless, feels that he needs new experience, and decides to 
look for another farm. These pages, admirably written, show 
how Mr. Porteous has improved out of all recognition as a 
writer ; his descriptions become as solid as the things they 
describe : 

“ Off the kitchen was the ancient cheese-place, like a long, narrow, 
whitewashed cellar, with a leaded window at the far ené. Under 
the window were the presses, two immense squared blocks of stone, 
each suspended on a crude screw of wrought iron pierced through 
an oak beam, which was in turn supported by three uprights like a 
double goal. Beneath the weights was a stone slab, in which two 
circular hollows had been cut to take the cheeses Each circle was 
crossed with tiny gutters to take the whey.” 

Mr. Porteous’ second farmer was Mr. James Basil. He, too, 
after a time, begins to take on the Hardyesque solidity: a 
dry-humoured man, fond of practical joking. Mr. Porteous gets 
his team, Bess, Bonnie, Rosie, and “from now on the horses 
were my sole responsibility.” Gradually this team becomes 
a living part of the narrative: ultra-sensitive, ill-handled and 
obstreperous when Mr. Porteous first takes them, docile and 
lovable as he gains their confidence. Without sentimentality, 
the writing completely free of the slight touch of pomposity 
which marred some of the earlier pages of Farmer’s Creed, 
the work of ploughing and harrowing and carting is described. 
There is a memorable description of Mr. Porteous and his 
team ploughing in mist, another of calm leisurely autumn 
days when he read Thoreau as he ploughed. These, and 
several others, put a seal of excellence on Mr. Porteous’ craft 
as writer and ploughman, as a keen, warm observer of country 
life. The book is, indeed, not simply about the land, but of 
it; and I hope that no excursions into newspaper-work or 
novel-writing are going to seduce Mr. Porteous from his 
real job of interpreting the land and its people. 

The author of Yeoman Calling is a practical farmer on a 
large scale, his book a pungent thesis on the decline and decay 
of agriculture in this country. The problem of an agricultural 
revival is discussed by Mr. Turnor from every essential point, 
in a style packed with fact, philosophy and cool good Sense. 
He has sections on finance, the farm-worker, the control of 
production and distribution, land fertility, the various causes 
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The story of a refugee camp in Colombia, and 
of Gestapo activities spreading throughout 
South America. Jilustrated 


LORD CHELMSFORD 
AND THE ZULU WAR 


by MAJOR THE HON. GERALD FRENCH 


A brilliant vindication of Lord Chelmsford’s 
much criticised conduct of the campaign. 
Illustrated 21s 


THE SEA MADE MEN 
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of our troubles, education, systems of land tenure, and 
perfectly admirable chapter on the systems of land settlemen 
and land reclamation which have formed notable Parts of 
both German and Italian plans for peopling and working ¢ 
inch of available land. He has nothing but praise for the 
German system of agricultural settlement, and has even built 
on his own estate, labourers’ cottages on the German model: 
very pleasant houses, with electricity, bath, radiator, hot ang 
cold water, for a cost of £400. He believes, rightly, tha the 
land is the life-blood of its people; and that we in this 
country, with the smallest proportionate agricultural Popul. 
tion in the world, do not realise that fact or the full significang 
of our disregard for it. He would like to see agricultural] Policy 
here divorced from party politics, and believes that we gy 
and must produce another {100,000,000 worth of foodstyf 
from the soil. Indeed, here is an admirable, authoritative, 
long-needed book, which ought to be in the hands of ey 
M.P. and every bureaucrat who can still read plain English 
H. E. Batts, 
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**Power Corrupts... 

Wall Street Under Oath. By Ferdinand Pecora. (Cresset Press, 
8s. 6d.) 

THe work of the Senate Commission, whose discoveries ip 
Wall Street’s practices and ethics are summarised in this book 
has much in common with the labours of Hercules. One 
thinks, irresistibly, of the Augean Stables ; hardly less so of 
the Hydra’s innumerable heads. It is doubtful which metaphor 
best fits the incredible state of affairs disclosed by the investi. 
gation and here related, with restrained but effective pungency, 
by Judge Pecora. “Power corrupts ; absolute power corrupts 
absolutely,” said Lord Acton ; and here is a most outstanding 
verification of his words. The finance capitalists of the good 
old pre-Roosevelt days had the absolute power ; they controlled 
economic empires vaster than those of most territorial poten- 
tates, often without any check whatsoever to the will of a 
single man. It is hardly too much to say that absolute cor- 
ruption was the sequel. The list of misdemeanours is 
impressive. There was bribery, sometimes well disguised and 
sometimes quite shameless, of every conceivable public figure 
who might be expected to confer reciprocal benefits. There 
was capital-raising on false pretences, compared to which the 
contemporary manoeuvres of some less lucky financiers on this 
side of the Atlantic are mere fleabites. There was the ceaseless 
political blackmail of the lobby. There was tax-dodging ona 
scale of breath-taking magnificence. (None of the partners of 
J. P. Morgan and Co. paid any income-tax in 1931 and 1932, 
when many of their fellow citizens were literally starving.) 
There was every kind of abuse of fiduciary positions ; as when 
directors of enterprises sold their own shares short just before 
publishing the decision to pass a dividend, or bankers put the 
prestige of their institutions behind the wares of their bucket- 
shop “security affiliates,” or the controllers of holding com- 
panies “ milked ” the constituent enterprises for their personal 
benefit, or voted themselves a rake-off in addition to salary to 
cover their private speculative losses. 

The story is magnificently told, and not the least fascinating 
parts of it are the verbatim quotations from the evidence given 
before the Commission. One feels exceedingly sorry for the 
respectable financial Bourbons (some of them subsequently 
lodged in gaol) who had to face that inquisition ; it must have 
felt like a dress rehearsal for the Last Judgement, with Mr. 
Pecora in the réle of an all too astute Recording Angel. For 
the moment its effect has been overwhelming; the Augeat 
stables are comparatively sanitary, the Hydra is quiescent. But 
the least legislative loophole may be widened to admit a further 
torrent of malpractices ; the price of Wall Street’s continued 
rectitude, Judge Pecora is sure, is eternal vigilance. 

This kind of book seems to be more readily produced ® 
the States than here. The law of libel is less kind to the 
social malefactor, and there is less of our gentlemanly dis 
inclination—part genuine compassion, part pusillanimity—t 
the use of the pillory. Moreover, the evils which the United 
States Government uncovered in one devastating swoop 4 
remedied in one spate of legislation were, in this county, 
discovered and dealt with piecemeal before they had had time 
to achieve the rank growth of their transatlantic counterparts. 
There is nothing in Judge Pecora’s book to justify a feeling 
of moral inflation over here. In the Old World, as in the 
New, Lord Acton’s dictum holds good. Honor CroOME. 
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OUR WAR AIMS 


Nov. 27. 3s. 6d. net. 


A vital need is met by this book. It asks: Who are “the German people.” What is Hitlerism, and 
what is its history? How can it be overthrown? What must replace it? What attitude should we adopt 
to the U.S.S.R.? What kind of Europe, and world, will ensure peace with freedom? Ex-editor of The 
Times, knowing Germany inside out, Steed is superbly qualified to write this defence of human dignity. 


MODERN MAN IN THE MAKING 


by OTTO NEURATH. Dec. 1. 
Impossible to describe, fascinating to look at, thrilling to read, this analysis of the fundamental trends in 
the social, political and economic life of humanity (like Wells or Hogben) sets the imagination on fire, and 





216 pages. 


by WICKHAM STEED. 





100 isotypes in 7 colours. 16s. net 






















by V. K. ARSENIEV. Nov. 27. 


is indispensable to the intelligent citizen, teacher, sociologist and historian. 


DERSU THE TRAPPER 


With many line illustrations and 3 maps. 


15s. net. 


Praised alike by Nansen, Gorki and Sven Hedin, this narrative of adventure and exploration in Siberia 


reads like a romance. 
Cooper’s immortal Pathfinder. 


New Novels 


THE BLAZE OF NOON 


by RAYNER HEPPENSTALL. With a Foreword 
by ELIZABETH BOWEN. _ 7s. 6d. net. 
“Since Lawrence’s ‘Lady Chatterley’s Lover’ 
no novel has been published in this country so 
boldly challenging as this. . . . Heppenstall has 
put very distinguished writing and a very great 
deal of extremely delightful matter into it.”— 
Evening Standard. 


CHILDREN, MY 
CHILDREN 


by PETER DE POLNAY, author of “ Angry 

Man’s Tale.” Nov. 27. 7s. 6d. net. 
Definitely the laughter novel for black-out even- 
ings. “Angry Man’s Tale” gave the reviewers 
lots of fun: this will give them (and you) more. A 
story of three delicious and irresponsible children 
and their egotistical father. 


THE WALL 


by ANNA REINER. 8s. 6d. net. 
Leaps the Siegfried Line to reveal the life and soul 
of German children under the Nazis. 

“ Powerful, almost overpowering. Unforgettable 
scenes.”""—Times Lit. Supp. 

“A tale of terrible beauty.” — Manchester Guardian. 
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Its central figure, Dersu, is a fascinating character, worthy to stand beside Fenimore 
Its author was one of the most brilliant naturalists of his time. 


Of Permanent Value 


THE FATE OF 
HOMO SAPIENS 


by H.G. WELLS. 8th thousand. 7s. 6d. net. 
Homo Sapiens is already considered one of the 
most important books of our time. Not to have 
read “ this masterly diagnosis of the world situa- 
tion” (Times) is to have missed an intellectual 
feast. 








IMPERIAL GERMANY 


AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
by THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 12s. 6d. net. 


A fundamental and highly dramatic study of the 
Third Reich, written 30 years before its birth! A 
comparison of British and German imperialisms 


and national characters. 


STALIN 


by BORIS SOUVARINE. 704 pages. 15s. aet. 
Key book on the U.S.S.R., praised by F. Borkenau 
and J. A. Spender, Freda Utley and Eugene 
Lyons, this “portrait of Stalin is the first of 
real psychological and historical substance ” Times 
Lit. Supp. 
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Suggestions for a Christmas shoppiug list include Lewis Mumford’s CULTURE OF CITIES (146 illustra- 
tions, 21s. net); Francois Mauriac’s fine play, ASMODEE or The Intruder (5s. net); Thomas Mann’s 
COMING VICTORY OF DEMOCRACY (2s. 6d. net); STORIES OF THREE DECADES (580 pages, 
10s. 6d. net) and the four magnificent Joseph volumes ; John Katz’s WILL TO CIVILISATION (12s. 6d. 
net): Lucille Morrison’s LOST QUEEN OF EGYPT (7s. 6d. net) for children or grown-ups, and 
G. Chevallier’s rollicking CLOCHEMERLE (now only 5s. net). 
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Common Sense About History 


On the Writing of History. By Sir Charles Oman. (Methuen. 
8s. 6d.) 

THERE can be no historian alive who has contributed so much 
to so many fields of history, ancient, mediaeval and modern, 
as Sir Charles Oman, and there are besides his valuable con- 
tributions to numismatics and archaeology. After thirty 
years as Chichele Professor at Oxford and fifty-three years of 
teaching and writing, there are few historians whose reflections 
on the subject can be more worth having. After all, it is 
the views of the historians that are most relevant, rather than 
those of philosophers or others whose business it is not. 
Sir Charles is quite firm on this; he might be thought, if 
anything, rather too unfavourable to general processes and 
generalisations. Yet he insists that we can learn from the 
mistakes of the past, if we cannot prophesy the future. He 
inclines himself to a cataclysmic view, stressing the importance 
of the unexpected, the incalculable, the great disaster and the 
unpredictable man of genius. He regards pessimism as a 
more universal creed, and more appropriate to the facts, than 
the liberal optimism which sprang out of the exceptional con- 
ditions of the nineteenth century, and on to which so many 
people in English intellectual life cling. 

Nor does, one must agree, a long-range historical perspective 
warrant it. On this a Conservative like Sir Charles is alto- 
gether more right than a superficial Liberal of the nineteenth 
century like Green , and one of the most effective passages in 
the book is where he takes to pieces a statement of Green’s 
about the small part that war has taken in the real history of 
European nations (!). This comes in a chapter, “A Plea for 
Military History,” to the argument of which I must own 
myself a complete, if reluctant, convert. 

But really the book is fascinating reading. Who else could 
produce such an astonishing variety of odd and out-of-the- 
way information from all periods and corners? I for one never 
knew that Henry VIII described himself as “the rose with- 
out a thorn ”—rosa sine spina—on his gold crowns. Why is 
it that there are no memoirs and autobiographies of our 








LOVE IN ACTION 
By E. S. WOODS, Bishop of Lichfield. 3s. 6d. net. 


Like all E. S. Woods’ speaking and writ s 
book is marked by sympathy, simplicity, and an 
unmistakable sincerity 

CITY OF GOD 

By R. A. EDWARDS. 5s. net. 


hallenge 


and 


A vigorous and persuasive statement of the 
of the Christian Church to the world, 
in reality. 


in ideal 


PRAYERS IN TIME OF WAR 
Edited by HUGH MARTIN. 3s. and 2s. net. 


A collection of prayers and litanies covering all the 
special needs of war time. 


THE ETERNAL VOICE 
By LESLIE WEATHERHEAD. 5s. net. 


A new book by the world-famous preacher and writer 
carrying his characteristic message. 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION 


By E. F. SCOTT, D.D., 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
6s. net. 
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sixteenth century to compare with the great French ones, and 
why has “no English statesman of the highest class left behing 
him any memoirs corresponding in importance to the best of 
the French ones”? Is it that in the sixteenth century we 
were behind the French in civilisation, and that our Statesmen 
are more reserved and less expressive? Best of all are Sip 
Charles’s memories of history at Oxford, of Freeman ang 
Froude lecturing—“ Froude’s short term was a sort of Golden 
Age of great lectures ”—and the astonishing, macabre descrip. 
tion of Acton’s attempt to read everything, new books pour. 
ing in upon the dying man at the rate of ten a week, the floor 
built up with them when he died. 

There is a pleasant, old-fashioned flavour about this book, 
such a relief in these times: Sir Charles sticks to adjectives 
of his own like “propagandic” for propagandist and 
“ Hitlerian.” One cannot but admire and enjoy the freshness 
and vitality of our senior historian. 

A. L. Rowss. 


La Douceur de Vivre 
Oxford. By Christopher Hobhousx.. (Batsford. 8s. 6d.) 


OxFORD means almost as many things as there are under. 
graduates who inhabit it. “One law for the rich, another 
for the poor,” is a dictum that applies even more certainly to 
For the poor undergraduate 
of one of the smaller colleges: unremitting swot, dull, hastily 
swallowed food, skimpy, shapeless clothes, Rotarian gregarious- 
ness; for the well-off undergraduate of Magdalen or the 
House: a cavalier attitude to tutors and lectures, partridges 
and mulled claret, delightful caprices of sartorial fashion, 
the cultivation of personal relationships, and a balanced atti- 
tude to art and life. To pretend that this is an untrue picture 
of university life is mere disingenuousness. The emphasis 
changes, every five years or so, and there are an infinite 
number of eccentricities ; but the basic pattern remains, and 
it is one of this book’s great merits that it not only recognises 
the fact but glories in it. The patriotic graduate of Exeter 
or Jesus will resent Mr. Hobhouse’s tone extremely ; person- 
ally, I cannot pretend not to have been enormously entertained 
by it. Snoot, if it is really thorough, seems to me amusing, 
Mr. Hobhouse on Cromwell, on Shelley (“very rightly sent 
down in a state of puerile excitement”), on B.NC. (“its 
undergraduates are as broad and heavy as prize cattle”), on 
Jesus (“ still a hotbed of Welshmen ”), on old dons (“ camphor- 
scented array of strange anchorites”), on the interior of All 
Saints’ Church (“a hat-box seen from the moth’s point of 
view ”), on the Ashmolean (“a kleptomaniac institution ”), on 
Buchmanism (is to Catholicism what Wincarnis is to Bur- 
gundy), and finally on undergraduettes, an extremely witty but 
admittedly waspish passage that demands to be read in full; 
all these flourishes of genuine wit are a product of the educa- 
tion they imply. The book is, in fact, a perfect example of the 
“Oxford manner”; it takes certain standards for granted— 
an unpopular attitude today—and refuses to consider a modest 
demand on life meritorious. 

The plan of the book is ingenious and successful. The 
author takes us through the centuries, telling in each case 
the story of the university “as it was then” and “how it 
looks now,” alternately, and illustrating the text with repro- 
ductions of amusing old prints and beautiful modern photo- 
graphs. Conformably to his point of view, Mr. Hobhouse 
stands for the university against the town (typified for all 
Oxonians by the Cornmarket, “one of the ugliest streets in 
England ”), and for the colleges against the university, which 
has of recent years usurped most of their authority. The 
historical survey is briskly and accurately done, and the 
descriptive passages have a highly individual flavour with which 
not all will agree. I cannot, for instance, admit that Magdalen 
New Buildings are “not one of Oxford’s masterpieces,” of 
that the Radcliffe Camera is “more ponderous than beautiful 
in effect.” But on most points Mr. Hobhouse will be found 
to be extremely sensible—on the vexed question of rowdyism, 
for instance: “ Undergraduate behaviour, if it were indulged 
in a grown-up world, would lose a man all his friends: and 
maybe his career. At Oxford he may behave as badly as he 
pleases till he tires of it and start afresh with no ill-feeling.” 
And the concluding sentences of the book strike a graver note 
than any preceding them: 


“For nearly a thousand years now, Oxford has by its quiet 
example taught dignity and love of truth to the youth of England. 
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Right Honourable Gentlemen 
by “ WATCHMAN ” Ilustrated 10s. 6d. net 


| was Stalin’s Agent 


by W. G. KRIVITSKY 10s. 6d. net 
The High Cost of Hitler 
by JOHN GUNTHER 3s. 6d. net 
For What do we Fight? 
by NORMAN ANGELL 6s. net 


Can America stay Neutral ? 
by ALLEN W. DULLES and HAMILTON FISH 
ARMSTRONG 7s. 6d. net 


Let the Record Speak 


by DOROTHY THOMPSON 10s. 6d. net 
Inside Asia 
by JOHN GUNTHER 12s. 6d. net 


The Last Flower A Parable in Pictures. 


by JAMES THURBER 5s. net 
6 Plays of 1939 
1056 pages. | vol. 7s. 6d. net 
The 1940 New Yorker Album 
12s. 6d. net 
In a Word 
by MARGARET ERNST and JAMES THURBER 
7s. 6d. net 


A.B.C. of War-Time Law is. net 





FICTION 

Before Lunch 

by ANGELA THIRKELL 7s. 6d. net 
The Black Spectacles 

by JOHN DICKSON CARR 7s. 6d. net 


Next to Valour 
by JOHN JENNINGS (880 pp.) 10s. 6d. net 


The Man Who Took Trains 


by JOHN GRANE 7s. 6d. net 
Our Lives are Swiss 
by PETER CHAMBERLAIN 7s. 6d. net 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





Barkis ; 

by CLARE NEWBERRY 4s. 6d. net 
Bunty and Bianco 

by VERA ELKAN 5s. net 
Dicky Daw 

by HESTER WAGSTAFF. 4s. 6d. net 
Pony for Sale 

by ANN STAFFORD 7s. 6d. net 
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Worth-while reading from the House of 


BLACKIE 


Capt. James Cook 


A first-class, fu. documented biography by Surgeon 
Rear-Admiral John R. Muir. The author examines, 
with special knowledge, Cook’s little known but 
remarkable achievements in the fields of medicine 
and hygiene. “A_ fascinating narrative of 
adventure.”—Daily Mail. 16 plates, 3 maps. 
10/6 net. 


Fire! Fire! 


Singularly topical reminiscences of Major C. C. B. 
Morris, C.B.E., for 6 years, until 1938, Chief Officer 
of the London Fire Brigade. Vital chapter on 
A.R.P. As exciting as most fiction. Should be read 
particularly by all members of Fire Brigades and 
the A.F.S. Notably illustrated. 12/6 net. 


Doector’s Office 


A grand description of his life in Trinidad by Dr. 
Vincent Tothill. Irrepressible humour and an 
incisive commentary on life im the oilfields and 
sugar plantations. “A whale of @ book.”—Books 
of To-day. Jllustrated. 7/6 net. 


Wanderings in 


Peruvian Andes 


Dr. ‘A. M. Renwick, formerly Principal ef the 
Anglo-Peruvian College at Lima, presents a vivid 
record of his travels with fascinating descriptions 
of the Inca and pre-Inca civilisations. Notably 
illustrated. 10/6 met. 


Bible Poetry 


Dr. ‘A. A. David, Bishop of ‘Liverpool, has selected 
and commented upon some of the loveliest passages 
in Bible literature. This book is of universal appeal 
and it will be a fount of inspiration and solace in 
these troubled days. Cloth, 3/6; leather, 5/- net. 


= a 

Serviees Library 

Perfect for the tunic pocket, kitbag or knapsack. 
Worth-while reading in cheap and compact form. 
First titles, Emerson’s Select Essays, Haslitt’s 
Select Essays, Johnson's Table Talk, Lamb’s Bssays 
of Elia, Herrick’s Poems, Thomas & Kempis’ 
Imitation of Christ. 1/6 net each. 


A.B.C. of Parties 


Carol Inman’s book will cure the blackout blues. 
Packed with practical suggestions and money-saving 
tips. 2/6 net. 
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There is still no place on earth where a young man will sooner 

acquire these virtues, or more lastingly embrace them.” 

No better answer could be made to the Fascist-Marxian bray 

to which we have become so tediously accustomed. But how 

much longer will Mr. Hobhouse’s exordium remain true? 
EpwaArD SACKVILLE WEST. 


Monuments of Unageing Intellect 
English Scholars. By David C. Douglas. (Cape. 15s.) 
Ir it were only the more thrilling claims of love that lead 
the young, in Yeats’s words, to neglect “monuments of 
unageing intellect,” a book like this, which sets out to 
describe how and by whom some of the most imposing 
yet unfamiliar of these monuments were raised, would still 
be sure of an appreciative public. But, in the time of the 
breaking of nations, it is not the young alone who are 
distracted and preoccupied with more urgent and immediate 
affairs thag mediaeval historical study, and it may well be 
that Professor Douglas’s excellent account of the subject 
will not find the readers it deserves and may even be 
neglected by those best qualified to assess its considerable 
merits. I hope this will not happen, for his book, I believe, 
is one that will inform and entertain a great many people 
who, like myself, know little if anything at all about the 
history of English mediaeval scholarship and have never felt 
even a slight inclination to explore either its highways or 
byways. It may serve as a bait, perhaps, for an otherwise 
unwilling reader, if I say that Professor Douglas’s book 
has certain attractions in common with Mr. Basil Willey’s 
Seventeenth Century Background. In other words, this 
is to say that Professor Douglas is an enthusiast who knows 
that enthusiasm for even the most learned and obscure 
matters can be passed on by anyone who knows how to 
write—the rarest of all gifts among academic quill-drivers 
—and that there is an art in presenting such matters that 
has nothing to do with academic degrees or professorial 
chairs. 

The “English Scholars” of Professor Douglas’s title were 
small in number but great in achievement. They flourished 
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ESSRS. BATSFORD, for the first time, 
Of ,have this year embarked on the pro- 

duction of a carefully-selected series of 
ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS CARDS, all finely 
reproduced in colour, in three graded sizes. 
They consist of thirty-six cards, supplied 
complete with envelopes: 6 at 4d. (44 X 
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exceedingly for a period of seventy years after Charles JP 
restoration, and their labours were so unremitting 
exhausting by modern standards, and even by modem 
standards so fruitful and enduring that these years are still 
regarded as the great age of mediaeval historical study jin 
England. The pursuit of antiquarian research in their day 
was inspired, not only by an access of patriotic fervour that 
led men to enquire deeply into the origins of English history 
before the Conquest, but also by the exigencies of 
ecclesiastical polemic that required all the evidence that 
could be obtained relating to the Church in pre-Reformatiog 
times. These were the spurs to study, and much of the 
interest of Professor Douglas’s book lies in the skill with 
which he deals with the inter-relation between historical Te. 
search and the problems of the age in which these scholars lived 
It is of interest, by the way, that some of the most famoys 
of them were non-jurors who carried on their work, despite 
prescription and persecution, under great difficulties 
Under the inspiration, though, of men like George Hickes, 
the leader of the Oxford school of Anglo-Saxon scholarship, 
and Thwaites, the great teacher, who turned Queen’s College 
into a veritable “nest of Saxonists,” these studious men 
(and one must add at least one woman, “ the Saxon Nymph,” 
Elizabeth Elstob) came more and more to practise scholar- 
ship for its own sake rather than for immediate controversial 
ends. The general reader may feel, perhaps, that there js q 
touch of the special pleader in Professor Douglas, but the 
student will not regard his estimate of their contribution 
to the textual and exegetical study of mediaeval manuscripts 
as in any way exaggerated. Their labours were indeed of a 
herculean order and it is often extremely difficult to under- 
stand how the fulfilment of some of them, even admitting 
a certain degree of collaboration or co-operation, was 
humanly possible. Those who have merely handled, let 
alone read, a copy, say, of Dugdale’s Monasticon—a 
fragment of his life’s work—or a copy of Hickes’s 
Thesaurus will have some idea of the magnitude of the 
tasks they carried through, often under mental stress and 
usually in uneasy working conditions. 

Professor Douglas’s account of their lives and characters is 
engrossing. Learned men are often queer fish, and there are 
some very queer ones in his pages. Thwaites, who had to have 
a leg cut off above the knee, and survived with “not one dis- 
tortion or ho,” to continue his teaching; Elizabeth Elstob, who 
became a lady in horribly reduced circumstances ; Humphrey 
Wanley, the great cataloguer and librarian of the Harleian 
Collection, “a very loose, debauched man, kept whores, a very 
great Sot”; Henry Wharton, who died at the age of 30, a 
doctrinaire virgin, who, in the intervals of compiling his famous 
Anglia Sacra, kept at bay a delicious female who persisted 
in inviting him to share her bed; and Thomas Hearne, the 
splenetic, non-juror don, who had the doors of the Bodleian 
closed to him, suffered acutely from persecution mania, and 
took tips from people he showed round the Anatomy Schools. 

Professor Douglas’s book, however, is more than an autho 
ritative survey of a phase of mediaeval scholarship, more than 
a gallery of lively portraits ; in its range it extends beyond the 
narrow limits of its subject, and touches in innumerable places 
on various aspects of the life and thought of England before 
and after the Revolution settlement. It is a book, as I have 
said, that deserves a larger public than either its subject or the 
times will possibly admit. I hope that it will meet with its 
deserts. JoHN Haywarb. 


Mr. Gunther on the Air 


The High Cost of Hitler. By John Gunther. (Hamish Hamil- 
ton. 38. 6d.) 

THis book is a collection of ten broadcasts delivered by Mr. 
Gunther from Europe to America between July 9th and 
September 3rd, 1939. During those immensely critical weeks 
he had unrivalled opportunities to move about and to meet 
important people, and in the primitive fashion—graphic and 
over-simplified—which no doubt suited each occasion, Mr. 
Gunther recorded the emotions of Europe as if in a serics 
of close-ups. 

Mr. Gunther, when analysed, is oddly shrewd and careless 
at the same time—it is this, perhaps, which helps him to 
make a great popular appeal. In the sixth of these broadcasts, 
from Lggdon on August 28th, he stated that the whole 
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KERILLIS 
ON THE CAUSES 


OE THE WAR 
by Henri de Keérillis 
and Raymond Cartier 


5s. net 
“This book’s attack on French politicians asa class is an 
exciting bit of invective.” —Times Literary Supplement 


NIGHT OVER 


ENGLAND 
by Eugéne and Arline Léhrke 


3s. 6d. net 
“The English scene up to and at the time of the 
September crisis last year surveyed with shrewd yet 
friendly American eyes.”-—Times Literary Supplement 


ADMIRAL ROUS 
AND THE 


ENGLISH TURF 
by T. H. Bird 


Illustrated with contemporary prints 
10s. 6d. net 
“The best book on racing since the Hon. George 
Lambton’s ‘ Horses and Men that I have Known.’” 


—The Times 


THE PRINCE 


IMPERIAL 
by Katherine John 


Second Edition now ready 10s. 6d. net 


“ A most entertaining book.” 
—DESMOND MacCARTHY in Sunday Times 


PATES SIDING 
by Bernice Kelly Harris 


7s. 6d. net 
“ A modern transatlantic ‘ Cranford.’ ” 


FRANK SWINNERTON in The Observer 


OLD HOME WEEK 
by Minnie Hite Moody 


7s. 6d. net 
“Charm and humour and faithful understanding. . . 
gaiety and poignance.” 


GEORGE W. BISHOP in The Daily Telegraph 
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GIVE ‘‘BATSFORD’’ BOOKS 


" The lure of their exquisite and generous illustrations, 
combined with their informative text, makes them 
irresistible,” 


THE BRITISH HERITAGE SERIES 


These books are among the most attractive illustrated books 
ever issued. They depict and describe every aspect of the 
British scene and life, and make an irresistible appeal to 
Britons everywhere. Each volume contains 128 pages of text, 
a frontispiece in colour, and over 130 photographic illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo (83 x 5% inches): bound in cloth, price 
7s. 6d. net each (by post 8s.). 30 volumes have appeared, 
the titles being: 

(1) THE COUNTRYMAN'S ENGLAND 

(2) FARMING ENGLAND 

(3) HUNTING ENGLAND 

(4) THE HEART OF ENGLAND 

(5) OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS AND CEREMONIES 

(6) THE SEAS AND SHORES OF ENGLAND 

(7) ENGLISH DOWNLAND 

(8) COTSWOLD COUNTRY 

(9?) WEST COUNTRY 

(10) NORTH COUNTRY 

(11) OLD TOWNS OF ENGLAND 

(12) THE SPIRIT OF LONDON 

(13) ENGLISH VILLAGES AND HAMLETS 

(14) THE PARISH CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 

(15) THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND 

(16) THE ENGLISH ABBEY 

(17) THE ENGLISH CASTLE 

(18) THE OLD PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND 

(19) THE ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE 

(20) ENGLISH VILLAGE HOMES 

(21) THE GARDENS OF ENGLAND 

(22) OLD INNS OF ENGLAND 

(23) THE LAND OF WALES 

(24) THE WELSH BORDER 

(25) THE FACE OF SCOTLAND 

(26) THE HEART OF SCOTLAND 

(27) THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 

(28) THE FACE OF IRELAND 

(29) THE SPIRIT OF IRELAND 


and 
(30) ENGLAND IN COLOUR 
The last-mentioned volume forms a unique coloured 


supplement to the series. It contains 92 magnificent illus- 
trations of the English Countryside reproduced from special 
photographs taken direct from Nature. Price 7s. 6d. net 
(by post 8s.). 


BATSFORD’S HOME LIBRARY 
By Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR C. HORTH. 

Comprising 5 separate books which make a very real appeal 
at this time of “blackness” and limited public entertainment. 
Every member of the family is catered for in individual 
volumes which will be found to provide recreation and useful 
occupation for the long winter evenings. 
Each volume is profusely illustrated by plates in colour, by 
photographs and innumerable sketches and drawings which 
enable the 10! THINGS to be easily understood and executed. 
CROWN 8vo (74 x 5 inches), attractively bound, 5s. net 
each (by post 5s. 6d.). 
(1) 101 THINGS for the Housewife to do 
(2) 101 THINGS for the Handyman to do 
(3) 101 THINGS for a Boy to make 
(4) 101 THINGS for Girls to do 


(6) 101 THINGS for Little Folk to do 
BATSFORD 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Particulars of this attractive series are given on the 

page facing. 


List of Autumn Books and illustrated Brochure of 
Christmas Cards will be sent free on request. 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD., 


North Audley Street, London, W.1 
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German-speaking population was expelled from the Italian 
Tyrol “six weeks or so ago,” and then that foreigners were 
subsequently turned out. In fact, even now only foreigners 
have gone, while the arrangements have slowly been completed 
for the gradual removal of some of the South Tyrolese them- 
selves. The talk on Poland is the most misleading, chiefly 
because Mr. Gunther too much identifies the Poles with 
Colonel Beck. Without wishing to hit Colonel Beck when he 
is down, it should be pointed out that he was all along an 
unpopular Foreign Minister and that Polish public opinion did 
not feel confidence in him ; on the contrary, it was determined 
to prevent him from surrendering to Berlin. It is not without 
importance that the men of the exiled Polish Government now 
in Paris, people like General Sikorski and M. Zaleski, are more 
representative of the Polish people than ever Colonel Beck 
could be. 

In a way Mr. Gunther’s talk about Germany from Geneva 
on July 23rd is the most interesting in this series. He 
emphasises the strain involved in a society where not only 
liberty but privacy has been destroyed, and he remarks that 
“the Germans are starved not so much for butter as for news.” 
But to us in England Mr. Gunther’s record of the last days 
in London before this War matters most, a very sympathetic 
record of how the British people were determined that they 
would not have another Munich. On September 2nd he 
describes the scene he has just witnessed in the House of 
Commons when Mr. Greenwood “spoke for England,” and, 
finally, “practically bursting with the terrible words, and 
giving expression to what was in everybody’s mind, shouted 
out, ‘No more devices for ratting.’” 

Mr. Gunther was inclined until very late to believe there 
would somehow not be war. He was wrong about that and 
about the strength of Poland, but he foreshadowed some of 
what has come to pass in the War, for instance, that Germany 
would “make no move in the West at all, at least at first.” 
And although he did not expect that there would be so many 
neutrals, he was alive to their importance in the struggle as a 
whole. In his foreword, indeed, he writes that, “One might 
almost say that the most interesting thing about this War is 











The English Vision 


AN ANTHOLOGY 
edited by HERBERT READ 


An attempt, through the minds of the 
great English writers, from Chaucer to 
the present day, to express the English 
character and the English attitude to life. 
“An intriguing volume and a delightful 
one.”—The Manchester Guardian. 


3s. 6d. net. 


The Epie of Ameriea 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 
“For English readers who are not 
specialists, this is much the best history 
of the United States that has yet 


appeared.”—Manchester Guardian. 


“A singularly brilliant example of the 
new kind of American history.” 
The Spectator. 
Ist cheap edition 7s. 6d. net 


School edition 6s. non-net 
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the number of countries not yet in it.” At the end the reader 
is left as perplexed as ever between Mr. Gunther’s account of 
the Russian argument for coming to terms with Germany 
“the Russians say that they can help Hitler to relax 
(economically) ’—and his own conclusien that “the best hope 
for the Allies is a crack in the German home front, however 
long it may take to Come.” ELIZABETH WISKEMany, 


The Bear of Croisset 


Flaubert and Madame Bovary. 
(Hale. 12s. 6d.) 

THE cover of this book suggests a popular piece of scandal on 
the “love life” of one of the great ; but it is nothing of the 
sort. Mr. Steegmuller has drawn a most instructive, per. 
spicacious and amusing portrait of the bear of Croisset, ang 
the gifts of novelist and scholar have been married with 
unusual happiness in its production. There are fuller Lives, 
of course, for Mr. Steegmuller has selected his material to 
a special end ; and there has been more comprehensive criti. 
cism ; a sigh, no doubt, will go up from those who wince, as 
Flaubert himself did, at the name of Bovary and who are 
engaged on those fourteen readings of L’Education Senjj- 
mentale which Mr. Ford Madox Ford laid down as the 
Flaubertian’s minimum. But partial as the Bovary view is, jt 
makes an excellent basis for portraiture. 

There are two themes to this book, and, in their interplay, 
they heighten the effect of each other. In so many respects 
Flaubert was the quintessential bourgeois of the bourgeois 
age which he detested, and nothing was more characteristic- 
ally nineteenth-century than his day dreams of the orgiastic 


By Francis Steegmuller, 


past. History was so much the typical escape that a pre- 
liminary difficulty in studying the history of the nine- 
teenth century is its preoccupation with every period 


except its own. Ancient Greece, ancient Rome, ancient Egypt 
—they hang like a thick fug over the fustian of the libraries 
and drawing-rooms of the period. Flaubert was deeply be- 
glamoured. But, unlike Cervantes, was he not embittered and 
frustrated by the deceit of the dream world which always 
consoled him? Middle-class society threw back upon him 
with redoubled horror the private misanthropy he projected 
It is 


upon it. Mr. Steegmuller’s second theme is comic. 
Fiaubert’s love affair with Louise Colet. The journey to 
Egypt purged him—Mr. Steegmuller argues—of _ the 


exoticism of The Temptation of St. Anthony, as well as 
relieving him of the epileptic correspondence of Louise Colet; 
it cleared his system for the writing of Bovary, and that was 
to cure him of her. 

Flaubert is a completely documented case for the neurotic 
theory of genius and a clear statement of the limitations of the 
theory. His affair with Louise Colet is a cautionary tale. This 
is love among the artists: experimental, calculated, cautious, 
the eye ever on the main chance of getting material, but for 
all its clear-sightedness subject to the most commonplace 
delusions. A man as sharp as Flaubert thought he was, to b 
taken in by this egregious poetess and dubious highbrow! 
The Muse, as Flaubert called her—and the pet name became 
bitter in the end—appeared to be a dove, but really resembled 
a lion. She had stabbed Alphonse Karr ; and her lover (Plato, 
to her salon) was tactfully getting out of her claws when 
Flaubert got into them. He was actually impressed by her 
brain. Flaubert was not the first or last artist to think he 
was loving an artist when he was really loving a woman ; and 
Louise Colet’s feminine vanity was quite convinced that 
Flaubert did not mean what he said when he declared he 
neither loved her “for ever” nor had any interest in sharing 
anything more than a few quarterly fragments of his life with 
her. Flaubert refused to believe she was a woman—he frankly 
said he preferred to think of her as a man—and she could not 
believe that he was, in the last analysis, a writer. Mr. Steeg- 
muller makes this point with characteristic dryness. 

“It would seem at first glance that he might have saved con- 
siderable time and trouble by making slightly more frequent excur- 
sions to those places (where Louise Colet was) rather than writing 
endless letters explaining why he could not or would not come. But 
Flaubert was a writer above all and at the moment he was not 
writing a book.” 

The story 

Bur the 
After his 


The genesis of Madame Bovary is well known. 
was taken straight from a local scandal in Rouen. 
affair with Louise Colet is mingled in its bones. 
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For Friends on 
Service books 
like these 


for nature lovers 


WILD CHORUS 


By Peter Scott 


20 colour plates, 48 sepia. 2ls. net. 


for garden lovers 


GARDEN & HEDGEROW 


By Ethel Armitage 


8 colour litho plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


for sportsmen 


LANGUAGE OF SPORT 


Major C. E. Hare 


A mine of curious information. 7s. 6d. net. 


for countrymen 


ENGLISH LANDSCAPE 


Sir W. Beach Thomas 
With 32 plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


for Londoners 


THE SILENT TRAVELLER 
IN LONDON 


By Chiang Yee 


With numerous plates. 


10s. 6d. net. 


for art lovers 


PAINTING IN ENGLAND 


from Hogarth to Whistler 
Mary Chamot 


12 colour, 60 sepia plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


for horse lovers 


EQUITATION 


By Henry Wynmalen 
With photographs and diagrams. 12s. 6d. net. 


OF ANY BOOKSELLER 
Write for Country Life's Autumn List 


COUNTRY LIFE LTD., COVENT GARDEN, W$C.2. 

















Christmas " 
Reading— , | 





ROBERT LYND’S 


Anthology of Modern Poetry 


NELSON 


“It is quite certain that everyone with a feeling 
for verse will find delight in Mr. Lynd’s selection 
Daily Telegraph. 

7s. 6d. net. 


from the modern poets.”’ 
Book Society Recommendation 


Gift edition, leather-bound in slip-case 12s. 6d. net. 


ESSENTIALS OF BIBLE HISTORY 
by ELMER MOULD 


“A careful and scholarly estimate . . . Well-versed 
in the modern authorities . . . should meet the 
need of the intelligent layman for an exhaustive 
summary of contemporary Biblical scholarship.”’ 


Church of England Newspaper. 15s. net. 


THOUGHTS & FANCIES 
by LORD RANKEILLOUR 


A miscellany by James Fitzalan Hope, Ist Baron 
Rankeillour, formerly Deputy Speaker. “To a 
wide experience of public life he brings humour, 
breadth of vision and a pungency of expression.’ 
Times Literary Supplement. 5s. net. 


UNCHANGING GERMANY 
by JOHN BUCHAN 


Its remarkable relevance to present times has 
encouraged the Publishers to re-issue as a forty- 
eight-page pamphlet the first chapter of Lord 
Tweedsmuir’s famous History of the War (1914-18). 

Is. net 


FIVE PLAYS OF OUR TIME 
Edited by SYDNEY BOX 


Miss Irene Vanbrugh contributes a preface to this 
volume of stage successes: Only Yesterday, 
Autumn, Black Limelight, Drawing-Room and They 
Fly by Twilight. 7s. 6d. net 


Books for Children : may we send you an attractive 
new illustrated list, with titles graded by age, to make 


the choosing of suitable presents far easier ? 
fa) r 


Nelson, 35, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
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Literature for 
Christmas in 
War-time 


A “ BLACK-OUT ” Christmas of 
the kind we shall know this 
year is new in history. The thoughts 
it will raise are likely to be long, long 
thoughts. Revelling is banished, 
reckless merriment is sacrilege amid 
suffering. Equally, despair is a mis- 
placed mood. People, driven to their 
own resources, will be more than 
usually ready to welcome the aids of 
reading. These special needs have been 
borne in mind in preparing the annual 


Christmas Books 


Number of 
THE TIMES 


LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Particular attention is given in this Number 
to children’s books and other books suitable 
for gifts, besides containing a survey of the 
important publications of the season. But it 
is more than a guide to books. It forms also 
a contribution to the literature of Christmas 
on account of its specially written topical 
articles, including “The Good Life: Thoughts 
for Christmas,” ‘Grimms’ Fairy Tales,” and 
“The Victorian Black-out.” 


The Number includes all the usual features 
of The Times Literary Supplement and also the 
first of two articles by Dr. A. F. Pollard on 
“Fighting an Ideology.” 


Now on Sale 


THREEPENCE 


break with her, Flaubert became her lover again with 

object of refreshing his memory about the details of illic 
love. He was quite honest about it. It was a monet 
honesty, of course. But Flaubert always said that the artist 
is a monster. And now the monster is in the muse 

shabby, momentous, but with some of the stuffing coming 

a proper subject for the comedy of criticism. Himself, he had 
no illusions. Madame Bovary, he replied to those who irTitated 
him by enquiring about the original- for his character 
“ Madame Bovary, c’est moi.” ‘ 


V. S. Pritcuery, 


Der 
Grossbritannischermilitarattache 


Dusty Measure: a Record of Troubled Times. By Colone! 
Sir Thomas Montgomery-Cuninghame, Bart, DSO 
(Murray. 12s.) : 


In the opening pages of his entertaining autobiography Sj 
Thomas Cuninghame touches on the very general apprehension 
that soldiers are stupid, a conviction that he suggests may owe 
something to the military “tendency to pragmatic valuation”; 
for, indeed, when one ponders on the stupidity of journalist, 
schoolmasters, stockbrokers, dons, doctors, actors, or minister, 
of religion (to mention a few of the professions which would 
have no difficulty in providing a first-class team of really stupid 
men), it is surprising that such a reputation should cling to 
the regular army, which has, in fact, rarely lacked figures (nog 
necessarily generals) of considerable intelligence and character, 
That stupid soldiers abound no one would deny ; but stupid 
people swarm in most walks of life. The curious thing is 
that the intelligent soldier, though a far from uncommon 
social type, is commonly overlooked. Dusty Measure should 
therefore help to dispel some of the popular misconceptions 
about the regular army. 


Sir Thomas Cuninghame’s book falls, as it were, into two 
kinds, one being his memories of persons and incidents which 
seem worth recording because they are amusing or peculiar, 
while the other, relating chiefly to his periods of duty as mili- 
tary attaché, deals in some detail with the political and inter- 
national aspects of this work. The former section refers for the 
most part to the days before the last war, and includes a 
number of acceptable anecdotes, of which a typical one is 
that of the inspecting general, who, seeing a man grooming 
a horse in an odd, mincing manner, asked the battery-sergeant- 
major, “ What was that man before he joined the army?” The 
reply being: “I beg pardon, Sir. He was a French polisher.” 
Sir Thomas succeeds well on the whole in conveying the 
atmosphere of his stories, and does not allow them to become 
scrappy in the writing. He understands, and is never tired 
of stressing, the essential eccentricity of the generals undef 
whom he served, an eccentricity which a German officer in- 
formed him was wholly unknown in the German army, where 
to serve under one commander was little different from 
serving under another. However, anecdotes depend so much 
on an exact knowledge of persons and circumstances that it 
is not so much this side of the book that is to be so generally 
recommended as that where the author writes of international 
affairs. In this field he is as readable as Messrs. Gunther, 
Sheean, and the rest of the American reporters, without their 
devastating irresponsibility. 

Sir Thomas was Military Attaché in Vienna when wat 
broke out in 1914; and was there again immediately after the 
Armistice. He likes the Austrians, and has many interesting 
things to say about them ; but he does not hesitate to show 
the arrogant and provocative nature of their policy, a fact that 
is sometimes forgotten in the nostalgic environment of baroque 
architecture and Strauss waltzes. He was in Greece, again as 
Military Attaché, at the time of the British negotiations with 
King Constantine and Venizelos, and he puts what might be 
called the anti-Venizelist case and the circumstances of ouf 
relations with Greece at that time with quite admirable clear- 
ness. His views and ability to express them explain why he 
did not always see eye-to-eye with his colleagues and superior 
officers—but as Sir Henry Wilson (a friend with whom the 
author was not always in agreement) was fond of remarking: 
“Tt’s no good thinking a thing, if you don’t say it.” 

ANTHONY POWELL. 
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AUTUMN READING 


The German Army by Herbert Rosinski 
(12s. 6d.) has been the subject of long feature 
articles in The Times, Daily Express, Daily 
Herald, News Chronicle, Star, and many other 

Reynolds News says: “ Easily the best 
















papers. 
topical book I have read lately .. . not only 
historical but discusses the character of the 
forces now in the field with knowledge and 






calm obje ctivity.” 





xAfter the Deluge, Vol. Il, by Leonard Woolf 
(15s.) Professor H. J. Laski writing in The 
Manchester Guardian says: “This volume re- 
tains the great merits of its predecessor . . . it 
it already a work that in its incomplete form 
is always suggestive and interesting.” The 
New Statesman says: “ Mr. Woolf tells the story 
with his usual clarity and insight.” 


Co-education by L. B. Pekin (7s. 6d.) is 
described by Time and Tide as “ convincing . . 
well written . . witty.” The New Statesman 
says: “ Mr. Pekin’s case for co-education is 
thorough . . he admits the difficulties fairly, and 
answers them fully.” 












XReviewing by Virginia Woolf, with a Note 
by Leonard Woolf (6d.), Mrs. Woolf’s controver- 
sial new contribution to the Hogarth Sixpenny 
Pamphlet Series. 







The Artist and His Public by Graham Bell (6d.). 


No. 5 in the Hogarth Sixpenny Pamphlet Series. 










and 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


%Party Going by Henry Green (7s. 6d.), one 
of the most successful novels of the autumn 
season, has received unanimous praise from the 
critics. Mr. David Garnett in a full page review 
in The New Statesman complained that it made 
him laugh too much. He called it “ the perfectly 
inappropriate book for the times.” Edwin Muir 
in The Listener described it as “a fascinating 
and original piece of work.” 















% New Writing, New Series No. 3 (Illus. 7s. 6d.), 

a specially enlarged Christmas Number, is re- 
as usual, high praise from the critics. 
John O’London’s considers that “it will have a 
permanent value for literary historians,” The 
Daily Herald finds it “as stimulating as its name 
implies.” 





cerving, 











% Poets of Tomorrow (6s.) is the first volume 
of a series which will contain the work of 
outstanding young poets not previously pub- 
lished in book form. This volume contains 
poems by R. P. Hewett, H. B. Mallalieu, Ruthven 

ld and Robert Waller. 







% Amber Innocent by Joan Adeney Easdale (5s.) is 
a new long poem by the brilliant young author 
A Collection of Poems and Clemence and 

The Times Literary Supplement says: 
Che whole poem distills with a delicate vital 
the sufferings and searchings of a rare 
nsibility.” 







( lare. 
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BOYS and GIRLS 






FROM 
ALL Margaret and Mary 
BOOKSELLERS Baker 


THE PUPPY 
CALLED 
3s. 6d. SPINACH 


“The most engaging silhouettes.""— 
The Observer. 


and also 


DUNDERPATE, THE ROAMING DOLL, 
MRS. BOBBITY’S CRUST. 


“The... always delightful Baker Books."”—The Parents Review. 


es 


Rose Fyleman 


PIPE and DRUM 


“ An irresistible collection of Poems and Pictures.” 
* A delight to every child.” 


2s. 6d. 


SS A A A A SS SS SS 


One of the Year's 


Outstanding 
Children’s Books 
By 


John Y. Beaty 
IMlustrated by Helene Carter 


SHARP EARS 


The story of the early life of a Baby Whale and of 
his wanderings around the world. A rollicking, 
exciting, colourful book. 

The Junior Bookshelf calls It “ A delightful volume.” 








3s. 6d. 
each 


“arn JOY ST 


ch the best book of its kind to-day "—Young Opinion. 


“Very mu 
Le SS SD GND SEED GEE GENES GEES GEES GEES GENES GED GES GED GUNES GUD GED WEED GENE 


Enid Blyton 


THE WISHING BEAN 


Six plays for the long black nights. Written with 
the skill which has made Enid Blyton famous. 
2s. 6d. 


Remember Too:- 


TOLD AGAIN 3s. 6d. 
by Walter de la Mare 


Head Wind 5s. 


by Hawthorne Daniel 
The B.B.C. Serial Story 


—BLACKWELL— 
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The Parker Probe 
The Collected 
7s. 6d.) 





Stories of Parker. 


Here Lies : 
(Longmans 


HIGH up on any list of notable exports from the United States 


Dorothy 


should be recorded the wisecracks of Dorothy Parker. Uttered 
privately or in print, they have a kind of ruthless urbanity. 
The urbanity of these stories is that of a worldly, witty person 
with a place in a complex and highly developed society, their 
ruthlessness that of an expert critical intelligence, about which 
there is something clinical, something of the probing adroit- 
ness of a dentist: the fine-pointed instrument unerringly dis- 
covers the carious cavity behind the smile. The general effect 
produced by this collection is of an exposure of things only 
half-concealed behind the false facade of social usage, and 
these things are not altogether funny, for they include mean- 
ness and misery. The title of the book might almost be taken, 
not in the sense of ci-git, but as a pointer to falsehoods 

The stories afford a series of views of a society in which 
spoilt, rich, idle women play a large part, a society like that to 
which belong The Women of the play. The characteristics of 
Miss Parker’s women include vanity, avarice, selfishness, snob- 
bishness, possessiveness, cruelty, insensitiveness, jealousy, 
trivial ordinariness, and drunkenness: some of these females 
are no strangers to alcoholic gloom or ebullience, and know 
what it is to be “ boiled,” “fried pretty,” “absolutely stink- 
ing,” “rolling,” or “simply blind.” Not pretty ways, 
admitted ; but pretty ways are seldom a satirist’s raw material. 
Certainly the men can be as little lovable as the women—for 
instance, the “ wonderful old gentleman ” who was a heartless, 
ungrateful egotist; or Mr. Durant, the “respectable,” and 
equally heartless, lecherous business man. The men, in fact, 
are selfish and fickle when sober, and ludicrous when drunk. 

Miss Parker may appear amused, but it is plain that she is 
really horrified. Her bantering revelations are inspired by a 
respect for decency, and her pity and sympathy are ready 
when needed. A person of feeling, a moralist, is actively pro- 
testing under the exterior of the sceptic and cynic, and she 
rushes in and out of drawing-rooms, hotels, trains, back bed- 


— —— __ — = 


Write fo 


HEFFER’S BOOKSHOP 
Book Lists 


Now the time has come to tl ( 
mas presents, consider how easy it would be 
to ch e books fri Heffer’s Catal gues and 


have them sent direct to your friends! Heffer's 
are constantly issuing catalogues of 
secondhand and bargain books ; the foll 
will be sent gratis on application : 


new, 
wing 





No. 568. Select List of Books for Presents 
No. 565. Bargain Catalogue of Books in 
new condition offered at less than 
half the published pric« 
Heffer's have a special permit for posting books 
tbroad 
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} . 
s wma : 
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° . ~ . s 
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rooms, and telephone-boxes in search of goodness. Occasion. 
ally she finds it, secreted in the lonely, frustrated or tortures 
victim of a society which is not so much wicked as selfish 
cold, and indifferent. Sometimes the discovery is almog Ha 
raw and harrowing, as in the story of the good old negres; 
who ruined herself by taking care of her blind and orphaned 
grandchild, and of what happened to him. 

All this may suggest that we have here a kind of Monstroys 
almost Zolaesque realism, but Miss Parker’s talent js such 
that she keeps us convinced and entertained. We may smile 
wryly, but we smile. Our smile is not a sunny One ; it js 
provoked by such remarks as that “ it’s always darkest before 
the deluge.” The stories are technically skilful and fy} of 
clever observation and telling touches. The scenes and the 
people are brought before our eyes; the social levels and 
backgrounds ase very nicely adjusted ; and the dialogue giv 
away secrets, as dialogue should, with the utmost economy y 
means. In some of the stories secrets are Liven away 
soliloquies, and the heart snatched from the breast is certainly 
a peculiar-looking object. WILLIAM PLomer 


The Diet of the Savage 


Land, Labour and Diet in Northern Rhodesia. By Dr, 4 | 

Richards. (Oxford University Press. 30s.) 
THIS is another of the series of books published for th 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, , 
body which has so actively promoted research into culture 
contact during the last five years. The appearance of this 
study is timely, since it illustrates in detail the general problem 
of nutrition in the Colonial Empire upon which an official 
Committee has recently issued its first report (Cmd. 6051 
This brings out the urgency and complexity of a problem 
upon which little evidence of any value exists. There have 
been some pioneer studies from the medical angle, but Dr 
Richards is the first to make a detailed study of the food 
of a group in relation to its physical background and its 
changing social life. 

Her group is the Bemba, an agricultural, backward but once 
dominant tribe of the plateau south of Lake Tanganyika, A 
student of the functional school which urges the investigation 
of a given society in purposeful action and as an integrated 
whole, she sets the subject of food as the centre of a wide 
complex of ideas and institutions. She tells us how the crops 
are planted, hoed, harvested, distributed, cooked, 
eaten and digested. She analyses their nutritional value, 
though here she might have added more about the Bema 
medical record. She land and are used 
and how food production, as the main activity of the group, 
is intimately bound up with religion and chieftainship, which 
are almost terms. The insistent moral of the 
book is that the question of food be torn out of a 
context which ramifies through the whole ancient culture 0 


the people. 


stored, 


shows how labour 


synonymous 


cannot 


Dr. Richards’ book contains much evidence upon the most 
immediate problem of central Africa, the effect of labour 
migration upon tribal iife. Admirably objective, she 
nowhere collects her facts into an indictment. Yet this 38 
what they make. We are shown a society impoverished by 
the abstraction from its close-knit economic team of the 
strongest members. We see the overworked women unable 
to carry out the heavier tasks of clearing the land, making 
mounds, or fencing against pig and baboon. In the annua 
“hunger months” this shortage of tribal strength is most 
acutely felt. The two apparent gains of wage labour do no 
compensate for the loss of food supply. Some of the me 
may grow stronger upon the good rations of the better 
employers, but they return mainly to rest and to act as! 
parasitic or disturbing element in the group. Their money 
is almost entirely wasted as far as tribal well-being is 000 
cerned, as it is mostly spent upon luxuries. These are grave 
that the springs of well-being and ev 


facts and may mcan 
] being affected in the reserves. 


of life itself 


Cil ite 


4 mature technique and a mastef 
ch her long studies in England and Aft 
have given her, and which enables her to write 
simplicity. She denies herself the technical language of he 
profession, and her subject, kept clear of the turgid eddies 
of its controversies, runs in a clear and sparkling stream 


Tr . ° . . 4 
The sparkle is something neither time nor technique could 


Dr. Richards possesses 
of her subject wl 


I 


with gre 
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re UNA ELLIS-FERMOR ; by SIR CHARLES PETRIE, Br. 

t before | olume I, just issued, covers Sir Austen 
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| in Spain by MARCO PALLIS 
’ * One of the best books on Tibet it has been 
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217 B.C.—A.D. 117 my good fortune to come across.’’—H. E. 
rr. AL | | . . error ; Bates. ‘Will become a classic in the best 
| C. H. U. SUTHERLAND sense."’—F.S. Smythe (Observer). 72 pages of 
Or the A book for students of Roman _ history photographs and one colour plate. 18/- net. 
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- food and the Study of History «An acute and masterful intellect is at work 
id its J. G. MILNE here ; scholarship expressed with grace, with 
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“TT! German Literature HICKS 
hI 
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able | JETHRO BITHELL Seymour Hicks has long had an intense interest 
kine in the personalities behind the dramas at the 
an | A comprehensive review of German Literature Old Bailey. He has known intimately many 
“ee of the last sixty years. “ Really complete and famous Judges, Counsel and Criminals. Here 
not exhaustive.”—Stefan Zweig. 18s. i he relates his impressions of some of the most 
—_ Important trials of this century. Illus. 10/6 
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give: 
tion and from a personality able to evoke the African’s flash- 
ing response. Hence the vivid descriptions which, with other 
features, make this book one of first-class importance for the 
sociologist and the colonial administrator. 

MarGERY PERHAM. 


Montmartre to the World’s End 


A Painter’s Pilgrimage Through Fifty Years. By A. S. 
Hartrick, R.W.S. (Cambridge University Press. 1§s.) 


WANDERING through the picture galleries of provincial France, 
from time to time one happens on huge oblong canvases, 
painted in light tones and taking up the whole of an end wall, 
depicting the inconveniences of everyday life in prehistoric 
times, and bearing such titles as La Famille de Cain (por- 
trayed while hurrying through a wilderness), or Le Chasse 
de L’Ours, dge de pierre. Their painter’s name is Cormon ; 
and it is a little unexpected for those familiar with him only 
through these bevies of palaeolithic supers to learn that, 
amongst others, Toulouse-Lautrec, Gauguin, and Van Gogh 
worked as pupils in his studio, where “he was an admirable 
teacher, more sympathetic to novelties than most of his kind.” 
This, or the information that Lautrec was the only French- 
man who really liked whisky ever encountered by the author, 
is characteristic of A Painter’s Pilgrimage, a book full of 
amusing sidelights on the personal life of painters in the last 
fifty years. 


Mr. Hartrick is so modest about his own capabilities as a 
writer, and keeps himself so much in the background, that 
the opening pages run the risk of seeming to convey a warn- 
ing that he has nothing much to say. Only later does it 
become apparent that this somewhat humdrum beginning 
provides an admirable foundation for presenting the celebri- 
ties in the proportion that they bear to their contemporaries, 
a view of famous men that is always of interest, but which 
memoirs rarely succeed in offering in a convincing manner. 

Born in 1864, Mr. Hartrick studied at the Slade under 
Legros, and went to Paris in the ’eighties, when impressionism 





The Olympic Discus 
BY JAN PARANDOWSKI 


“Mr. Parandowski’s book is a work of scholarship. 
This is not to deny it imagination and intensity of 
human interest, it has both. It has the quality of a 
good documentary film; its humanity is real and has 
the stamp of life.” 

(The Times Literary Supplement.) 


ae 6.. net 


All about POLAND 


FACTS - FIGURES - DOCUMENTS 
EDITED BY J. H. RETINGER 


This book is a concise encyclopedia of things Polish 
It furnishes all information about the country, and 
its population, its government, constitution and 
politics. Long extracts are included from the various 
declarations concerning Poland by the chief European 
statesmen, also Hitler's official praises of Poland, 
previous to the present crisis. An important section 
of this book is a short “ Who's Who” of prominent 
Poles, important in politics, administration, Army, 
Church, science, art and literature. 


(Ready November) 3.. 6. net 


MINERVA PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


36, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 


Books issued by the Minerva Publishing Co., Ltd., are 
distributed by Fanner & Farner Lrv., to whom ali orders 
should be addressed. 
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it is reflected from her lively and scientific observa- 
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was at its height and post-impressionism was already on the 


horizon. Later he drew for the Graphic and the Dail 
Graphic, and knew Whistler, Beardsley, the Pennells and 
Phil May, about all of whom, with many others, he has waa 
thing to say. Then there were the early days of the New 
English Art Club and the founding of the Chelsea Arts, Some 
of the material varies considerably in importance bur 
Mr. Hartrick manages to suggest a feeling of developmen, 
and tradition, qualities that painting in this country so lament. 
ably needs. He is broadminded in his own tastes, which 
naturally enough, differ from many contemporary likes and 
dislikes (he gives Menzel, for example, a place among his 
three favourite artists); but this does not prevent him from 
enjoying work of younger painters. 

Although his enthusiasm was always for painting as sych 
Mr. Hartrick’s illustrating work brought him in contact with 
all kinds of people, for he wou'd be sent to official functions 
where some foreign potentate and his retinue were to appear, 
or up to the North to make drawings of the personalities jp 
a strike. On one occasion he was taken to see Sandow, the 
Strong Man, then living with a lady who claimed to haye 
been the mistress of a royal personage, to commemorate 
which she had embroidered a bedspread with the royal arms. 
which could be seen through an open door while the company 
were being entertained. On another he tinted the artificial 
nose on a hospital patient. The picture of Bohemian life in late 
Victorian times (even if the narrative is at times a trifle dis. 
jointed) looms up vividly through the Chelsea fogs of the 
past. There is also an engaging story of Tolstoy, wearing 
peasant dress and eating peasant food at his own table—byt 
sometimes helping himself to more elaborate fare from the 
plate of the guest seated next to him. 


A Picture and the World 


Journey through Life. By Amedée Ozenfant. (Gollancz. 16s, 


So intensely personal a book as M. Ozenfant’s presents a 
certain problem to the reviewer. Here is one individual’s inner 
life, his speculations, inspirations, anxieties, sensations ; as an 
artist confronted with aesthetic and technical problems, a 
citizen of the world confronted with the prospect of world 
catastrophe, a man (but by no means homme moyen sensuel) 
undergoing and appreciating a variety of experiences small 
and great—from the emotion roused by the first sight of the 
Parthenon to the pleasure of throwing old mattress-springs in 
the air and watching them bounce. The personal note elicits 
a primarily personal response ; but the primarily personal 
responses of reviewers are not what the prosrective reader is 
generally interested in. For instance the big picture, Life, 
on which M. Ozenfant embarked at the beginning of the four 
years covered by his book, and whose progress forms one 
major theme of his writing appears to an eye untrained in the 
appreciation of modern art like a nightmare conglomeration 
of shiny rubber bathing-toys oddly adorned with sadistic- 
looking finger nails. This is evidently a mere confession of 
the critic’s personal inadequacy ; for it is impossible to believe 
that any technically competent artist possessing the sensitive- 
ness, gusto and intellectual precision evidenced in M 
Ozenfant’s writing could fail to incorporate them in his paint- 
ing. So much for one individual judgement ; while another 
critic might conceivably say (though it is hard to imagine) 
“There must be something in the writing of a man who could 
paint a picture like Life. But it is only an irritating disquisi- 
tion to me.” 

It is probable that Journey Through Life is not everyone's 
meat. M. Ozenfant is by turns dogmatic in his political and 
aesthetic judgements ; wildly speculative in his scientific and 
religious reflections; petulant in his economics; and 
Rabelaisian in his asides. One follows the windings of a keen 
intellect and strongly emotional persona‘ity, which has under- 
gone certain rigorous mental disciplines and escaped others ; 
the experience must be of interest whether one’s own intellect 
and emotions are in sympathy or not, but the degree of 
sympathy powerfu!ly determines the final impression. One 
passage stirs and stimulates, possessing that indefinable capacity 
of raising the reader’s own thought-processes momentarily to 
a higher power which is a kind of inte!lectual counterpart to 
the gift of leadership in the military field. Another is merely 
straightforwardly entertain‘ng. Another seems as flat as the 
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A AAA 


Prophet of 
the Mass Age 3 


J. P. MAYER 


A study of Alexis de Tocqueville, who 
was one of the first political philosophers 
to foresee the possibility that a democratic 
society might eventually turn to a totalita- 
rian dictatorship. Illustrated. 85. 6d. 


The Real 
F Bernard Shaw : 


MAURICE COLBOURNE 


This is not a biography but an attempt to 
answer ‘What does Bernard Shaw stand 
for?? The author has produced and aéted 
in Shaw’s plays all over the world. 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 





By the Waters of Babylon § 


—s 
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> A novel by ROBERT NEUMANN 8s. 
E Inherit the Earth 4 sovel by 3 
S MARGARET SHAW 8s. 6d. 3 








+ 
Westering 
ROWLAND KENNEY 


Kenney has always been something of 
a social mystery—newspaper’ boy—miner 5 
—editor of the Dai/y Herald—official at the : 
Foreign Office—friend of Robert Blatch- 
ford, Philip Snowden, Keir Hardie, George 
Lansbury. Now he has revealed himself 
in a grand, forthright autobiography. 

‘I have been enthralled by it.’—ADMIRAL 


SIR REGINALD HALL. 
Illustrated. tos. 6d. 


Yorkshire Tour 


ELLA PONTEFRACT & MARIE HARTLEY 
A comprehensive tour of Yorkshire 
written with a deep understanding and 
love for the people and the places whether 
industrial, agricultural, or scenic. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs. 85. 6d. 


All prices are net 


























THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF ENGLISH VERSE 


A.D. 1250—1918. 
Edited by SIR A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
New edition 

8/6 net India paper 10/- net 
This new edition of the most famous of 
all anthologies represents the results of 
revision as well as of addition. Modern 
authors are more fully represented, and 
the original contents have been carefully 
reviewed and pruned. 


A NATURALIST ON RONA 
By F. FRASER DARLING 
Illustrated 7/6 net 
*... This is a book which challenges com- 


parison with the best of Mr. Hudson... .” 
—Yorkshire Post 


POEMS: 1916-1936 
By W. J. TURNER 7/6 net 


* . . will do much to convince their 
readers that the place Yeats gave Mr. 
Turner in the ‘ Oxford Book of Modern 
Verse’ was not unjustified. . . .” 
—Manchester Guardian 


A FORGOTTEN RIVER 


The Story of a Peruvian Journey 
By CHRISTOPHER SANDEMAN 


Illustrated 12/6 net 
“. .. The sights of the road, welcome as 
such, are to him more than a visual 
stimulation. Birds, animals, ruins, pota- 
toes set in motion trains of thought which 
invite the reader to conjure up the Andes 
in evolutionary perspective. . . .” 
—Times Literary Supplement 


THE OXFORD 


COMPANION TO MUSIC 
By PERCY A. SCHOLES 
2nd edition, with a list of books of music 

25/- net 
“. . . Tempts one to a veritable orgy of 
brewsing. . . . Dr. Scholes’s volume 
pleasantly threatens to become one of 
those books one intends to pick up for a 


minute and does not put down for an 
hour. . . .”—Birmingham Post 


Oxford ence Press 
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champagne which a certain Indian potentate used to keep in a 
decanter for the benefit of distinguished European visitors. 
Another is pure poetry, a direct record of experience, the 
medium by which, across a gulf of space, time and indi- 
viduality, a keen delight is transmitted in its essence to the 
reader. Another reminds one of those literary masterpieces, 
“ got betwixt sleep and wake,” whose best-known exemplar is— 


“Leave there thy steed 
And let it feed 
On more than meets the eye.” 
M. Ozenfant, in fact, caters for many tastes and many dis- 
tastes too. 

In spite of the turns and changes of subject and style, the 
scrappy diary form, there is a continuity linking the whole ; 
on the one hand, the progress of the picture Life, on the other, 
interwoven with the artist’s individual existence and cogita- 
tions, the disastrous development of world economic and 
political affairs. 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934—this journal intime 
serves them up to us, “still hot.” Nor do their events 
provide a mere background or aesthetically piquant contrast ; 
M. Ozenfant is no dweller in an ivory tower. He feels himself 
as deeply involved in the bankruptcy of post-war capitalism, 
in the imminent menace of Fascism, as in any aesthetic or 
intelligent problem. He is uncompromisingly of the Left. 
Communism is the hope of the world. Russia (which he knew 
in pre-war days) the one part of the earth’s surface where 
optimism may find a food both immediate and sustaining. But 
his Communism has nothing to do with any party line. He 
accepts dialectical materialism only to present it in a form 
calculated to make the orthodox screech with horror. He has 
no more use for the Massenmensch, annihilator of indi- 
viduality, than he has for the egoist. His ideal man of the 
future is to be intellectually conscious of maximum _indi- 
viduality, and, simultaneously and continually, mystically aware 
of maximum unity; unity with the social mass, with the 
living creation, with the entire universe. It is an artist’s 
political vision. It is a great pity not to be able to 
appreciate Life. 


Men who Rule Germany 


Hitier’s 
Twelve Aposties 


By OSWALD DUTCH 


Author of Thus Died Austria, Germany's Next Aims 





















A moderate and extremely well-informed account of 
the personalities, careers and functions of the Nazi leaders. 
Dr. Dutch has established a reputation as a sound 
commentator with special sources of information, and 
this book will be most illuminating as the war proceeds. 
Just Out. With Portraits. 10/6 net. 


A World to Make 


J. D. CHAMIER’S enjoyable and provocative survey of 
contemporary English life ; although he has to ask whether 
we believe any world worth making, he is on the whole 
optimistic 12/6 net. 


One Day Telleth Another 
This intriguing book on time, stars and geography, their 
romance and lore, by STEPHEN and MARGARET 
IONIDES, is full of queer information and interesting 
illustrations 10 6 net. 


The Sport of a Lifetime 
Witty and beautifully illustrated hunting recollections 
of EUGENE DE HORTHY, brother of the Regent 


f Hungary 386 pp. 80 plates. 21/- net. 


Edward Arnold 


Maddox St LondénWi 
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Children’s Books—First Instalment 


Tumbledown Dick. 
Emeralda! Ahoy! 
(Heircemann. §s.) 
Big-Business Billy. By Janusz Korczak. 
Brooks. (Minerva. 6s.) 
The Grey Goose of Kilnevin. By Patricia Lynch. 
Mimff. By H. J. Kaeser. (Oxford Press. 6s.) 
Locomotive. By Juiian Tuwin. (Minerva. 
Stories for Christmas. (Oxford University Press. 1s, 6d.) 
The Magic Fishbone and the King of the Golden Rive, 
(Oxford University Press. 1s. 6d.) ’ 
Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats. By T. §. Eliot 
(Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d.) j 
— the Marmalade Cat. By Kathleen Hale. (County 
wife. 6s.) 7 
Chinese Children at Play. By Yui Shufang. (Methuen. 3s, 6) 
Experiment with St. George. By J. W. Dunne. (Faber 
and Faber. 6s.) 
Bird Talisman. By Henry Allen Wedgwood. 
6s.) 
Child of China, 


By Howard Spring. (Faber. 6s.) 
By Elisabeth Fairholme and Pamela Powell, 


Translated by Cyrus 


(Dent. 65) 
7s. 6d.) 


(Faber and Faber. 
By Maria Gleit. 
ENGLISH publishers have decided that children are going w 
read books, and to look at pictures as usual, and among them 
have brought out well over a hundred new children’s books, 
Among the best of those for boys and girls round twelve tp 
fourteen (the most difficult age to piease) is Mr. Howard 
Spring’s Tumbledown Dick. This is an agreeably realistic 
story about the son of a greengrocer. His mother falling il], 
he spends an exciting Christmas staying with his uncle, who 
keeps a pet-shop in Manchester. With great ingenuity the 
author makes the boy participate plausibly in an inspection of 
the market by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, act as 
conjurer’s assistant in a variety show, spend a thrilling evening 
at a doss-house, and in general sample the real faggots and 
tripe and onions steam of Manchester. 

Another realistic story is Esmeralda! Ahoy! which will be 
liked by Arthur Ransome fans. The sailing (on London 
River) is accurate and interesting, and the adventure with an 
I.R.A. desperado, who has bribed the captain of a tug, 
exciting. 

Big-Business Billy is one of several excellent books by 
Polish authors published by the new Minerva Publishing 
Company. Some of their picture books are exemplary, 
and this for twelve-year-olds is delightful in its grave 
and practical detail. A_ little American boy (pains- 
taking but pleasant) runs first the library for Standard III in 
his school, and later its Community Shop. Most children 
would like to know how shops and businesses are run, and, 
in the course of an extremely well-planned tale, they get this 
information. The events are small, but they and the far from 
stock characters are so well managed as to enlist sympathy and 
evoke excitement. 

The Grey Goose of Kilnevin (agreeably illustrated) is for 
slightly younger children. This is an Irish tale by the author 
of The Turf Cutter’s Donkey—a little sentimental but 
genuinely imaginative. Muimff would suit ten-year-olds. It is 
a translation from the Swedish, and has extremely pleasant 
pictures. Its sub-title, “The Story of a Boy who was not 
Afraid,” gives the basis for most of the adventures. They 
begin when Mimff is two, and the reader finds him, at a riper 
age, on a steamer in an Eastern port, and later precariously 
attached to a parachute. I wish the translator had simplified 
both language and presentation a little more, though the book 
will be all right for children with a big vocabulary. Reading 
it aloud to eight-year-olds, I had to adapt freely. 

The remaining books are a recommended selection from 
many dozens of children’s books, about some of which I shall 
hope to be allowed space to say more in a later issue 
Locomotive is the best picture book of the year. Stories for 
Christmas and The Magic Fishbone and the King of the 
Golden River are old favourites excellently illustrated and 
produced at a remarkable price. O!d Possum’s Book 
Practical Cats is, as one might exvect, slightly formidable and 
allusive ; but some children would like it very much, Orlando 
the Marmalade Cat is a gay sequel to a book that pleased 
many children. Chinese Children at Play contains delicate 
and attractive pictures. Experiment with St. George is a 
admirable retelling of myths and stories which will delight 
an imaginative child. Bird Talisman is a traditional, or any- 
how classic, fairy tale about India, well told and well illus- 
trated. Child of China is an unsentimental and attractive 
picture of modern China. AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 


(Oxford University Press. 6s.) 
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written round her beautiful garden of the Kentish 
Weald It is a lovely, re vealing volume enriched 
with the wisdom of experience, and alive with her 

















—===HERBERT JENKINS 








BERNARD NEWMAN 
Baltic Roundabout 


lilustrated 10/6 net. 


Times: “A pleasant and shrewd descrip- 
Baltic countries. 
itulated. This is an 
through agreeable 


t a tour through the 
Mr. Newman is to be congr: 
record of a journey 
darkened in Mr. Newman's 


uble.” 


lands already 


MARION CRAN 
Gardens of Character 


Ti} 7 J 
iliustrated 


10/0 ne 


Another of Marion Cran’s delightful books 


tomary humour and char 


ROGER COURTNEY 
African Escapade 


Tilustrai 10/6 net 
One of the most enthralling tten 
life in the African hinterland 
Books of Today: “A staggering yarn of the 
rulent savagery of Nature and mat \ record 


a rollicking, cheer 


of high-lights; 


P. G. WODEHOUSE 
Uncle Fred in the Springtime 
7/6 net 


Spectator: “A brilliant plot as elegant and 


as satisfying as a complicated chess puzzle.’ 
Frank Swinnerion: “The most ingenious mess 


merriment ever prepared by Mr. Wodehouse.” 


GEORGE C. FOSTER 
Say It With Flowers 


As a writer of bright, snappy comedy George 


Foster has few equals, and here is a hilarious 
novel guaranteed to throw a cheery glow over 


a gloomy world 


R. L. DEARDEN 
Care of the Commander 


4/6 uet 


A most refreshing novel. Commander Dearden 
has evolved a powerfully dramatic story of crime, 
ion within the narrow confines of 


love and pa 
life on shipboar« 


ARTHUR GASK 
The Vengeance of Larose 


4/6 net 


A breathless drama of intrigue and espionage 
featuring Arthur Gask’s celebrat 
l Gilbert Laros« 


popular her 


d deservedly 
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RIVERS OF 5,<. w. 
DAMASCUS -. Dy 


“One of the best books | have read on 
supernormal healing.’’—Pyschic Science. 

A remarkable account of the healing of 
dementia praecox. 6/- 


THE SECRET py Hans 
SCIENCES _ Liebstoeckl 


The History of Occultism from earliest times 
Yoga, Zoroastrianism, the Egyptians, 
Persians, Hebrews, Romans, etc. 18/- 


LABORATORY by 
INVESTIGATIONS INTO = Hereward 


PSYCHIC = Carrington 
PHENOMENA 


A complete history of laboratory experiments 
since the discovery of this modern science, 
including the author’s own investigations. 

56 Illustrations. 12/6 


HISTORY OF 5, 
MAGIC Eliphas Levi 


TRANSLATED BY A. E. WAITE, D.LITT. 


Uniform with its companion volume, “ Trans- 
cendental Magic,”” this is one of the most 
important works on occultism. 12/6 


THREE FAMOUS ALCHEMISTS 
Lully @ Agrippa e Paracelsus 
by A. E. Waite, Lewis Spence and W. P. Swainson 


«An essay packed with learning.’’—News Chronicle. 
“ This fascinating little treatise.’"—Scotsman.  5,/- 


' 
! 
1 
! 
’ 
' 
! 
! 
' 
THREE FAMOUS OCCULTISTS ; 
Dee e Mesmer e Lake Harris ; 
by G. M. Hort, R. B. Ince and W. P. Swainson. 
! 

1 

1 

! 

| 

| 


“Is likely to have a wide appeal.’’—Daily Mail. 


THREE FAMOUS MYSTICS 


Saint-Martin e Boehme e Swedenborg 
by A. E. Waite, D.Litt., and W. P. Swainson. 


“Dr. Waite has devoted ‘himself to a scholarly 
treatment of his subject . . . Will constitute an 
instructive introduction to Swedenborg and 
Boehme.'’—Times Lit. Supp. - 


34, Paternoster 


The House for 
Occult Books 


Row, London, E.C.4 
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FICTION 


Lightning Flash. By Margaret O’Leary. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


John Arnison. By Edward Thompson. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Urchin Moor. By Naomi Royde Smith. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


I AM unable to place these three novels in order of merit. 
Each is a sound, respectable piece of work, but none has 
aroused me to any kind of enthusiasm, pro or contra. Perhaps 
John Arnison, dry and honest, has the most certain merits, 
but the wrestlings of the Nonconformist conscience in East 
London is less recreative, perhaps, than unlikely goings-on in 
the mountains of County Cork, or, for that matter, in Miss 
Royde Smith’s beautiful West Country. But although there 
is always much to be said for the last distinguished author’s 
beautiful evocations of scenes and atmospheres, this time there 
is, surprisingly enough, nothing particular to record from her 
of character or spirit. So let us take Miss Margaret O'Leary 
first, if for no better reason than that her Munster dialogue is 
so ringingly true as almost to persuade us sometimes that the 
tale she spins is not bogus. 


Lightning Flash appears to be only its author’s second novel, 
which is surprising, because it has throughout a quality of 
almost too casual authoritativeness. (Miss O’Leary’s first 
book, which I have never read, was entitled The House I 
Made, and won the Harmsworth Prize from the Irish Academy 
of Letters.) This book was first designed as a play and 
submitted to the Abbey Theatre, and in that form it won the 
enthusiastic admiration of W. B. Yeats, as is testified by a 
letter from him to Mr. Lennox Robinson, written from Rapallo 
in 1929, and reproduced here in a publisher’s note. “ Miss 
O’Leary should be the best realistic peasant dramatist who 
has yet appeared,” he begins, and concludes, “ Constantly as I 
listened to the play I thought of Fletcher’s Mad Lover.” I 
quote these lines, not in order to discuss them, but merely so 
that readers may be justly warned that the great Irish poet 
found in this story of Margaret O’Leary’s seeds and poten- 
tialities to which this reviewer remains dully impercipient, 
and will therefore desire, no doubt, to examine for themselves 
a work which has been so greatly praised. But for myself I 





THE NEW DEMOCRACY AND 
THE NEW DESPOTISM 


BY CHARLES E. MERRIAM 16/6 net. 


A penetrating analysis of the problem underlying the 
conflict of democracy and despotism in the world to-day. 


THE POLITICS OF THE BALKANS 
BY JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
Conveys a clear understanding of the internal politics of 


the Balkan states and indicates the role which these 
nations may be expected to play in world politics. 


UNITS IN WORLD HISTORY 
BY JOHN T. GREENAN AND J. M. GATHANY 

13/9 net. 
world history including recent 
outbreak of the present wat 


9/3 net. 


An encyclopaedia of 
developments up to the 


THE BOOK OF INDOOR 
HOBBIES 
BY EMANUELE STIERI 13/9 net. 


The ideal book for black-out evenings. All the hobbies 
discussed are inexpensive and none require any specialised 
training 


FINDING NEW SUBJECTS FOR 
YOUR CAMERA 


BY JACOB DESCHIN 12/6 net. 


The keen amateur photographer will find this book full 
of new ideas for pictures, new angles for photographing 
and new techniques for lighting, posing and arranging 


McGRAW-HILL 


Aldwych House W.C.2 


London, 
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can only report in honesty that I found a strong, traditional, 
easily written tale of modern peasant life in Co. Cork—g work 
excellent in its reproduction of country routine, country 
humour and country talk, but bogus, it seemed to me, in its 
superimposition on that of a belle dame sans merci love. 
story. 

Miss O’Leary’s farmers, farmers’ wives and eligible young 
country girls are all perfectly real people, and easily 
created against a moving, well-known life which it obviously 
does not at all strain her talents to establish. Indeed, she jg 
somewhat too lavish and easy in her presentation of these 
properties. But her plot, if unremarkable, is good. The 
young widower-farmer who, wanting a wife and seeing before 
his eyes and waiting for his outstretched hand the very girl 
he wants, gets lured up the mountain and into hell and heaven 
by a gipsy, Ellen Dunn, and becomes a scandal to the parish 
and a sorrow to his parents—until the gipsy dies dramatically 
and he has to go away from his land to ease his heart—al] 
that is eternal stuff, but to be good, to persuade and enthrall, 
depends perilously and completely on the author’s certainty 
of understanding of the gipsy. In this it seems to me that 
Miss O’Leary has gone utterly wrong. Ellen Dunn survives 
no test of imaginative reality. She is an embarrassing, moon- 
shine figure, whose antics and sentimentalities offend against 
all the realities which the author has built up so well about 
her, and which she should seem to threaten with the wildness 
and the voice of a storm. That was the passionate intention, 
naturally—but it has escaped in deadly prettiness. And so, 
in spite of many merits, the book fails, and drags to a too- 
long foreseen conclusion. 


There is no moonshine in Mr. 
decent young Nonconformist’s struggle to get control of his 
own soul and his own ideas. This is a very sober, decent 
book ; it is also sad, in its acceptance of the failure in the 
early days of this century of a religious movement into which 
much passion and talent were so generously poured. John 
Arnison, aged about sixteen, one supposes, and seeking to 
evade the assumption that, as son of a Methodist minister, 
he also will follow the call, begins his working life as a 
bank clerk in the City of London, at forty pounds a year, 
It is 1904; he lives in decent pious poverty with his widowed 
mother and his four young brothers and sisters. From this 
point we follow him, somewhat too carefully perhaps, through 
his sober mental processes and through the political changes 
about him, to the point where he becomes a Socialist and 
assistant editor on a small political paper. He makes friends 
who are rather playfully didactic and tiring; he becomes a 
lay preacher for a time in the country and, for a shorter time, 
a clerk in a grocers’ shop; but he cannot, in spite of deep 
Christian feeling, become the minister his mother desires him 
to be. He keeps his integrity and his mother’s love ; he is 
thoughtful, good and curiously interesting. His story is 
probably closely paralleled by that of many of the best men 
of middle age still working earnestly for the good of their 
fellows and aghast at the present impotence of high 
principles. 


Thompson’s study of a 


Miss Naomi Royde Smith has always seemed to me to do 
most justice to her great gifts when she fastens, almost un- 
mercifully let us say, upon one character, and by fearless 
analysis, working it to shreds while keeping it quiveringly 
alive, suddenly hands us back a transfigured, re-created, re- 
interpreted whole. Starting away with her attention riveted 
on someone whom we think we know and see roughly as she 
does, she almost invariably surprises or, more truly, illumines 
us in some quite remarkable way about what we had stupidly 
taken for the obvious. That is her particular gift; but she 
can do other things as well, just ordinary novelists’ things— 
such as creating countryside and ancient lovely houses, old 
churches, the pleasures of crafts and talents, and the humours 
of subtle family life. Here in Urchin Moor she has been 
content to lay out that kind of spread, but not without giving 
us the complicated psychological plot she delights in, Only 


for some reason she has not bothered to make the characters 
worth the complications or worth all the beauties of setting, 
weather, knowledge and local lore that she has heaped around 
them. However, this novel is big and rich and should appeal 
particularly to those who know Somerset and the Severn 
Estuary. 


Kate O’BRIEN. 
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QUICK EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE 
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Stock of nearly three million volumes. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 


are given a prejerence over those bearing 
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THE EDITOR 


Signed letters 


name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THe Spectator] 


WAR AIMS 


Norman Angell in his article on 
at last expressed what I know many fee 
the most urgent tasks of the moment; “to begin, 
build up a real federal unity with France: to make of the 
French and British Empires a unit, not merely for war pur- 
but as a beginning of the permanent reconstruction 
of Europe and the world on new lines.” No doubt nothing 
could be more effective in proving to the world that the two 
countries are sincerely striving for a new and better world 
order, and that they are ready to shed ancient prejudices to 
achieve it. Even more important at this moment, however, 
is the fact that real political and economic union with “France 
is perhaps the most important towards winning this 
war which could now be taken. Is it not absurd for 
words that in the circumstances each of the two 
countries should continue to buy dear at home what it might 
get more cheaply from its partner, that we now should even 


aims last 


1 is one of 


S1r,—Sir war 
week has 
now, to 


poses, 


step 
too 


present 


go to the length of using inferior substitutes rather than what 
our that each of the countries 
should husband its supply of the currency of the other, not 
merely must husband all our resources, but as if for 
us the France and for France the 
Great Britain were as difficult to obtain as those of 
country? Can there be any doubt that this state of affairs 
must keep the productive capacity of each of the two countries 
How long are we to 


friends can give us, and two 


as we 
resources of resources of 


iny other 


considerably below what it might be? 
go on, not 
the commerce between the two countries, but to pile up new 


which they cause 


merely to maintain all the expensive controls of 


ones with all the delay and disorganisation 
merely to make our commion productive machine 
than it might be? there is not even a 
why, so long as we are still able to afford any luxuries, British 
demand should not help the French luxury trade and French 
corresponding trade in this country, which are 
hard hit and 
purposes 


less efficient 


Surely good reason 


demand the 
both particularly resources are on the 
whole of little use for war There will, inevitably, 
be increased difficulties of cross-channel transport. But beyond 
this there appears to be no conceivable reason why extra war 
placed on the trade between the two 


removing those which existed 


whose 


should be 


reason [tor 


restrictions 


countries and every 


before the outbreak of war.—Yours faithfully, 
F. A. HAYEK. 

8 Turner Close, London, N.W. 11. 
S1r.—Having travelled considerably in Austria both before 
and after the Anschluss, I was interested to read the letters 
of Mr. E. F. Weiss and Mr. Clement Gadsby Unlike your 
correspondents, I feel it would be most unwise to include 
the independence of Austria among our War aims 

We are all agreed in this country that Hitler’s method of 
effecting the Anschluss was brutal in the extreme, but this 
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Germany. 


must not blind us to that a large perce 
Austrian population inion 
How large this percentage was is uncertain, 
my own opinion that it may well have been forty per cent. at 
lea I constantly met people who 
In Poland 


nro- 
pre 





desired with 


very but it is 

st, because during 

made no attempt to conceal t sympathies 
} | 

nd Czechosk 

Jaz Jorty eX) “i+ th 

Nazi Party existed; th 


ikia (apart from the Sudetenland) no 


e present Government of these countries 


is therefore an entirely alien domination, which we are 
pledged to destroy. 
It must never be forgotten that in 1919 ninety per cent 


of the Austrians wished to join Germany and that post-War 
Austria was only kept solvent with the help of constant loans 
from London and Paris. The advent. of the Nazi régime in 
Germany had a conflicting result in Austria; it caused many 
Austrians to be filled with a fanatical and passionate desire 


for the Anschluss with Germany, while, on the other hand, 
other Austrians 
after all of value, 


tyranny. 


independence 
from Nazi 


discovered that their despised 


was because it saved them 


We all hope that one of the results of this present conflict 
will be the establishment of a decent German Governmey 
possibly on federal lines; I think it highly probable that 
the great majority of Austrians will desire to be subjeq to 
this new German Government. Our war aims might well 
include the holding of an Austrian plebiscite on the con. 
clusion of the War, but I am sure that a definite promis. 
of Austrian independence without a plebiscite would be the 
height of unwisdom, and our Government is evidently of 
similar opinion.—Yours faithfully, Husert Wepp, 

The Lawn, 2 Grange Road, Cambridge. 

S1r,— Mr, E. F. Weiss emphasises “that the independence of 
Austria is an essential condition for the maintenance of ap 
independent Czecho-Slovakia and. Poland,” and from the map 
that seems clear. 

But Dr. Benes is often quoted as saying that he would 
sooner see the Anschluss of Austria and Germany than the 
return of the Hapsburgs to the throne of Austria 

Did Dr. Benes really say that, and would he say it again? 
If he did say it, how would he explain his failure to see the 
evident result to Czecho-Slovakia of an Anschluss? And 
what would be his attitude to a resurrected Austria if she 
recalled the monarchy? How could a professing democrat 
deny to Austria the right of self-determination? 

Dr. Benes is our honoured guest. His recent lectures have 
been very briefly reported, and there must be many, hoping 
for the rescue of the victim States, who feel that his views on 
these matters should be divulged to the people of this country, 
brave effort the fate of Czecho-Slovakia largely 
depends.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


on whose 
H. R. C. BaArour. 
Oxenford Hall, Oxford. 


S1r,—I cannot help thinking that the ordinary man had much 
better not concern himself with war aims other than the 
fundamental one of beating the enemy. But when one of 
your correspondents suggests as a war aim—‘“ the securing of 
Hitler’s person and consigning him to St. Helena “—a protest 
is surely called for. 

I dare say Napoleon caused much misery to men as did 
Kaiser Wilhelm a century later, but both these would-be 
empire builders were rightly treated as honourable enemies 
(even if the German sense of honour is not the same as our 
own) and St. Helena and Doorn Castle may be thought of 
as honourable places of retirement for the vanquished. But 
to regard Hitler, Ribbentrop and the rest as the honourable 
enemies whom we have fought in the past surely a 
complete misapprehension of the present conflict. We ar 
engaged in a struggle to destroy something far worse than 


irgues 


another attempt at military domination such as was aimed 2 
by Napoleon and the Kaiser, something utterly evil. Hitler 


and Ribbentrop, Goering and Goebbels must be looked upon 
as men wholly possessed by Evil. If taken alive (a most 
unlikely hypothesis) there can be no St. Helena or Doom, 
merely a choice of penal settlement—Dartmoor or Devil's 
Island.—Yours truly, W. H. ALLEN WHITWORTH. 


Framlingham College, Suffolk. 


Str,—No one could deny that only out of the preliminary 
stage of co-operation between sovereign States could federa- 
tion be evolved. There is indeed no warrant for imagining 
that the second stage can be reached by cutting out the first, 
for the change in one great stride from anarchy to the rule of 
law would be far too drastic to be carried out or even compre- 
hended by the nations. 

But does this mean, as your article suggests, that before 
federation can be achieved we must set up another league of 
(sovereign) nations? Would not this be merely a needless 
repetition of the first stage? 

The failure of the League to prevent the recurrence of wat 
does not mean that it failed to be effective as a first step 
towards that end, and that we must go right back to where we 
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| A’GRAND” CHRISTMAS 


qeeesoeseerer® 


A fully pre-war Christmas pro- 
gramme with dancing daily to 
Harry Evans and his famous 
Broadcasting Band. A _ full 
round of e tertainments from 
Christmas Eve right into the 
New Year. Fully inclusive 
terms, even to free golf, tennis 
and Squash Courts. 


In the grandest position of 
Torquay on the sea front and 
I-vel. We offer our 
both young and old 
tmas and New Year 
will long remember 








on the 
visitors 
Chr’ 

| that they 
as grand. 
GRAND HOTEL, 


Write S. Paul, 
for programme 


TORQUAY. 
Manager, without delay, 


and tariff. 


lephone: Torquay 2234. 


GRAND HOTEL 


TORQUAY 


ASHLEY COURTENAY 


ITH the 
September 
strangely 


last 
was 


war 
life 


outbreak of 
our normal 
disturbed. 


our 
life, 
and 


adjusted 
outlook on 
buying, 
money 
it is to 


Bet gradually we have 
selves to a more normal 
and by the resumption of 
going about, and circulating 
generally we have discovered that 
the betterment of all. 


Two menths ago the thought of keeping 
Christmas seemed totally incongruous with 
that of war, but nothing has ever yet 
destroyed the spirit of Christmas .... or 
will Consequently, Christmas plans, even 
though they have been delayed this year, 
are now geing ahead. Hotels in most cases 
have made their preparations and all that 
remains is for you to make yours 


My services are at the disposes! of all 
readers of “ The Spectator” in this matter 
ef choosing the right place to spend this 
war-time Christmas of 1939 It seems 
possible that with my specialised 
knowledge of hotels I can be 
on such information as to which hotels are 
open at all this year, which will have a 
Christmas programme, or rely old- 
fashioned type of Christmas just 
impromptu entertainment. 


a short cut 


on the 
with 


Then again there is the war-time problem 
of petrol. Though some may save up their 
rations for the Christmas holiday 
others will depend more on the train 
hotels who have taken an adver 
ce are just eight of those person 
to me, 


period, 
The 
ising space 
in this p 
aliy known 
be restricted in 
made to supply 
Christmas spirit 


where 
many ways every 


though we m 
endeavour will be a double 
ration of the 


of them if they 
you were on the 
can be of any 
The Spectator, 


Write or more 
of hotels 
And if I 


to me, c/o “ 


W.C.1. 


to one 
seem the type 
look out for 
service write 
99, Gower Strect, 
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A“ ROYAL” CHRISTMAS 
TOLLARD ROYAL 


Like a vintage wine, Christmas 
at Tollard Royal has weathered 
the years. No war has ever 
yet upset the happy Christmas 
spirit which preva‘ls at this 
comfortable, first-class hotel on 
the finest position of Bourne- 
mouth’s fashionable West Cliff. 
Write to-day for our Christmas 
and New Year Programme, and 
for particulars of our licensed 
and fully equipped Bridge Club. 
Excellent accommodation is 
available at reasonable rates 
which includes free use of our 
unique Solarium where with 
the patented Rosenburg Ultra- 
Violet Rays you can sunbathe 
at any time of the day or night. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


100 rooms and suites; lift. 
Under the personal direction of 
M ss P. Woolcock, 

3574. 


Telephone: Bournemouth 











Bourne Hall Hotel 
BOURNEMOUTH 


@ Famous for its Christmas and 
New Year festivities. 

@ Bournemouth’s cheeriest _first- 
class hotel. 

@ In a good position for shops, 
West Station and Shows. 

@ Hundred modernly equipped 
and comfortable bedrooms. 

@ Billiards, Bridge and specially 
fitted air raid shelters. 

The perfect hotel for Christmas, winter 

and war-time residence. 


Bournemouth 5. 


Resident Proprietors: Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Bray ; 
and under the same direction 


RIPOSO HOTEL, BEXHILL. 


Telephone: 


‘*Peace on Earth 


century-o!d 
rctualities 


It is difficult to dissect the 
spirit of Christmas from the 
of a twentieth-century war. But here at 
the King’s Hotel, Brighton, we believe 
we can offer you a sanctuary at Christ- 
mas, or any time, where you can, for a 
a few days, find peace on earth. 


We have never gone in for an organised 
Christmas programme, for our clientele 
comprises those who appreciate the 
dignity of the past and the improvements 
of modern times. 
Here will be enjoyed at all times good 
food, fine wines and comfortable bed- 
rooms, plus the attentions of a staff who 
enjoy giving personal service. 

Mfr Frank Evans, 

We would be 

Christm terms 


long-pert 


KINGS HOTEL, BRIGHTON 





When Christmas Comes 


POPP PEPI IPI LED Te Peper rrr 


A Christmas 
lightful 


fires in 


headquarters in de- 
with crackling 


and 


country, 
the lounge 
heating in every single 
London within easy reach, golf 
and plenty of amusements near 
by. Tempting menus, temp-*ing 
inclusive terms. 


CREST HOTEL 
CROWBOROUGH 


all-weather 


central 
room. 


Lift, 


American lounge, 
tennis cout. 
Write for Christmas programme to 
Mr. Eglington Adams. 
Telephone: Crowborough 394. 








Royal Victoria Hotel 


ST. LEONARDS - ON - SEA 
IS STILL OPEN 


OPEN to welcome you for Christmas with the 
best of Christmas fare and entertainment. 


OPEN to offer you during the long winter 
days all the warmth and comfort that has made 
this hotel famous. 


HERE WE PROMISE YOU sunshine, shelter, 
and safetv—even to the ballroom suite, gas 
and splinter proof. 

guineas quite 


En pension from five 


inclu "we. 


terms 


CHRISTMAS IN THE FOREST 


Every tree a Christmas tree, may be 

glistening with frost. And in this perfect 

setting for a real old-fashioned country 
Christmas. 


Burley Manor Hotel 
at BURLEY—heart of the forest. 
A beautifully equipped first-class licensed 
Hotel run on first-class lines by the 

resident proprietors, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Dakin Markham. 
Telephone: Bu:ley 70. 
WILL YOU COME AND JOIN OUR CHRISTMAS PARTY? 





For a quiet Christmas without music of 
dancing, yet with a Christmas spirit, come to 


Grove Hall Hotel 
TWYFORD, BERKS. 


No need to worry 
We are only 37 
Paddington and 

station. Here you 
with crackling open 
central heating and 
bedrooms. Incidentally, 
ws own private bathroom. 


Twyford 106. 


restrictions. 


about petrol 
train from 


minutes by 
minutes’ walk from the 
will find a homely hotel 
fires in the public rooms, 
gas or electric fires in all 
every bedroom has 


Telephone: 
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started. On the contrary, its final failure as well as its 
successes has helped to prepare the g-~i-d for federation. 
For on the one hand during the life-tinie ci the League the 
desire for the removal of the threat of war was raised from a 
luke-warm feeling among a few nations to fever-pitch among 
the great majority of them ; and on the other the failure of the 
League showed that for the satisfaction of this desire some- 
thing else was needed. 

It is this that justifies the belief that federation is already 
within the bounds of practical politics, and that the re-estab- 
lishment of the League is unnecessary. There is besides 
another important reason why the new world-order should 
take the form of federation, and not that of a league. 

A league has nothing to offer the minority of nations whose 
sense of grievance is greater than their desire for peace. The 
redress of grievances, either economic or territorial, and the 
settlement of the old “have and have-not” struggle can only 
be secured by a central government with the power of redis- 
tributing wealth, land, or population among the nations, and of 
guaranteeing that there will be no aggression against those 
nations which are adversely affected by the redistribution.— 
Yours, &c., EVELYN STURT. 


Federal Union, 44 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Str,—Many who support Federal Union believe that it can 
and should be developed in and through the organisation of 
the League. The experience of the past twenty years is 
invaluable if the wheat is to be retained in throwing away the 
husk. 

Perhaps one of the greatest difficulties has been to put into 
effect Article XXIII (e) (one of President Wilson’s fourteen 
points). In spite of M. Briand’s attempt in 1929 to remove 
economic barriers, and promote economic peace through a 
“United States of Europe,” the situation has moved from 
bad to worse. Economic nationalism prevails, with more than 
20 customs unions. Though 27 nations approved of M. 
Briand’s scheme, the failure was not due to inanition, but to 
economic nationalism, exchange control, and devotion to 
tariffs. 

The Imperial policy of the British Commonwealth, since the 
Ottawa Agreement of 1932, has contributed to the European 
economic chaos. Imperial preference has stood in the way 
of co-operation with the Oslo low tariff group; they do not 
prefer a policy of complete independence 

In April, 1937, Mr. Cordell Hull appealed to the countries 
of the world to give up the armaments race, and to join in a 
concerted effort to rebuild international, political, and economic 
relationships upon a basis of friendliness and co-operation. 

Though the League Covenant may lay some limitations on 
National sovereignty, experience in the seems to 
show that progress towards economic peace requires a voluntary 
surrender of National sovereignty in a 
union. 

Recent publications of the League on “ Exchange Control ” 
and “Towards a better economic World” emphasise the 
interdependence of States.—Yours sincerely, 

Henry T. GILLETT. 


League 


customs-free federal 


111 Banbury Road, Oxford. 


PAX BLOOMSBURIANA 


Sir,—As neither Mr. Nicolson nor Mr. Fleming brings any 
charge of cowardice, it is not at all clear why they should 
describe as “ yellow ” the odd assortment of political groups 
now demanding peace ; in any case, the appreciation of the 
motives and attitude of those who disagree with oneself, 
always difficult, becomes almost impossible during war, and 
it might, therefore, be well worth while to examine the posi- 
tion of those who associate themselves with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s demand for a peace conference. 

The communists, the pacifists, and Sir Oswald Mosley 
we can ignore ; their attitudes need no elaboration. But there 
is a solid group, occupying a strong position in the thin, 
yellow line, of whose presence both Mr. Nicolson and the 
Government appear to be ignorant—perhaps because it 
wears no party badge and marches under no party slogan. 
It consists of those who, foreseeing a danger to which His 
Majesty’s Government was then blind, some years ago 
abandoned a largely pacifist outlook because they regarded 
Herr Hitler as a “mad dog” which had to be eliminated ; 


“ 
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of those who, as the League of Nations Union ballot testified 
were prepared to give their support to what is called 
“League” war, which they regarded as an internationg 
extension of the activity of the police; and of those whe 
were determined to fight against the Fascists. (Mr. Fleming 
by the way, seems to have forgotten that the Governmer 
made participation in the Spanish War a criminal Offence 
and even that, before this took place, many of those whom 
he ridicules displayed something more than printers ink 
heroism in it.) 

The reactions of these people to the present situation are 
a little cynical; but perhaps they may be excused q little 
cynicism about the defence of democracy and good faith py 
the present Government. They are told that “ Freedom is in 
Peril” by a Prime Minister who only a year ago found it 
difficult to raise any enthusiasm about the distinctions between 
various forms of government; that it is to be defended py 
a conscript army, conscripts, moreover, not one of whom 
has yet had the vote ; and that this defence will be facilitate 
by the vast extension of an unimaginative bureaucracy, They 
have their doubts, therefore, about a war to make England 
safe for democracy ; what other casus belli is there? It js 
surely a trifle ingenuous of Mr. Fleming to claim that we 
are standing up to Germany because of a “threat to the 
independence of a small European nation”; the Prime 
Minister himself has declared our principal war aim to be 
the destruction of Hitlerism, and there has been little official 
solicitude for the Baltic States. Not everyone has forgotten 
Poland’s treatment of Czecho-Slovakia after Munich, and 
none believes that we shall make any effort to restore the land 
annexed by Soviet Russia. Jf resistance to the aggressor js 
a high moral duty, it is a duty independent of the prospects 
of military success, and the thin, yellow iine is suspicious of 
the sincerity of men whose principles wait on the production 
of aeroplanes. 

Perhaps it would be less suspicious if another Government 
were in power ; as it is, many people have the uncomfortable 
feeling that this war is, in Mr. Gunther’s words, a struggle 
for the hegemony of Europe. They do not regard it as th 
extermination of an outlaw by an organised league of civilised 
States, but rather as a war between nations for interests that 
are neither identical with, aor essential to, the 
civilisation. ‘They have learned the hollowness of the catch- 
words of the last war against Germany, and they cannot see 
how a “new world” is to be built out of the wreckage of a 
war in which less than half Europe is engaged. Does their 
lack of faith really merit the singularly invidious adjective 
selected by Mr. Nicolson?—I am, Sir, &c., 


GEORGE 


interests of 


DupDMAN. 
13 Inglis Road, W. 5. 


Sir,—A vote of thanks to Mr. Peter Fleming for his article 
in your issue of November 3rd and to you for having printed 
it. Something of the kind has needed saying for some time, 
and Mr. Fleming has said it very adequately. 

No one can fail to respect, even if one does not agree with 
him, the Quaker who, though his conscience will not allow 
him to fight, is prepared to go mine-sweeping in the North 
Sea: what is less admirable, however, is the action of those 
who, never having themselves doneea hand’s turn in support 
of the Armed Forces of the Crown, Regu!ar or Territorial, 
nevertheless lose no opportunity of jibing at what they cal 
“Munich! ” It is to their address, not to that of the con 
sistent pacifists, that Mr. Fleming’s article is primarily 
directed.—Your obedient servant, R. E. Martin. 

The Brand, Loughborough. 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA 


S1r,—I cannot claim to be fully conversant with the whole 
range of German propaganda, but about one branch of it 
at least, I feel that many will agree with your cor 
spondent Mr. H. G. Lyall. It is scarcely possible thi 
the German “News Bulletin” in English from Cologne 
and Hamburg can have any more useful effect upon thos 
outside Germany than would nothing at all. The RAF’ 
leaflets have been criticised as failing to grasp Teuton 
mentality. These would surely appeal to no other. 

To take a typical bulletin. There were only two items: 
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There’s FOOD in the gold of the tropic 
sunshine—that’s what you get in every 4 lb. | 
block of Cadbury’s Bournville Chocolate 


ITH the Atlantic Boat Train due in ten minutes— | 

finishing touches to be put to the Regal Suite, the | 
Press to see and the catering accounts to go through— 
it’s a hard life. A quick bite into that well-hidden block | 
of Bournville Chocolate is just the thing. This grand | 
sunshine chocolate is a secret vice with men. And a very 
good vice, too. Bournville Chocolate is rich in iron and 
other valuable minerals. It contains extra supplies of carbo- 
hydrates for quick energy, and the sunshine Vitamin ‘ D.’ 
The sunshine in Bournville bucks you up—you can taste it 
at the very first bite. Get it at your nearest sweetshop. | 
Look for the famous red packet. 


You can taste the real chocolate 
flavour in Bournville. That's 
because Cadbury’s use only the 
finest beans, and blend them 
according to a secret recipe that 
gives the full flavour to the 
chocolate. Men particularly 
like this exclusive flavour. Ask 
for Bournville. If you prefer 
you can buy it blended with 
‘ruit and Nut or with Whole 
Roasted Almonds. Luscious 
little nuggets of taste em- 
bedded in the rich chocolate 
—and extra nourishment too ! 


HERE'S THE SECRET OF THAT 
FAMOUS PLAIN FLAVOUR 





CADBURY’S 


BOURNVILLE 


wt GHOCOLATE 


It’s chocolate—it’s FOOD 


MME MAADE AT BOURNVILLE, THE FACTORY IN A GARDEN 






\% 
These fortunate dwellers \™ 
in the dawn of historyhad * 
never heard of the “ war of 
nerves”. Our nerves need 
special nourishment to 
stand this special strain. 
The article below shows 
how an eight weeks’ course 
of ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve- 
Tonic Food will help you 
win this unequal Pm 


How to 
win §¥GWL ‘war 
of nerves’ 


“In the present state of medical knowledge, there are 
many things we do not know about the nervous system. 
But one thing we do know—that it can only be maintained 
at its maximum efficiency if it is properly fed with organic 
phosphorus and protein”. That is what doctors said in 
peace time. Surely it is obvious that the need for these 
two nerve-nourishing elements has increased a thousand- 
fold now that we are fighting this “‘ war of nerves”. That 
is why your doctor will prescribe ‘ Sanatogen ’ Nerve-Tonic 
Food. It contains these two elements in their finest, most 
easily digested form. The organic phosphorus feeds the 
brain and nerves. The protein stimulates new rich blood 
and builds up resistance to illness and infection. 25,000 
doctors have written in praise of ‘ Sanatogen’. Just as they 
recognise * Genasprin ’ as the most efficacious of all brands 
of analgesics, so do they acknowledge ‘ Sanatogen ’ as the 


| finest of all Nerve-Tonic Foods. 


During the last war a Cabinet Minister told the House of 
Commons that * Sanatogen’ “is a national necessity for 
preserving good nerves”. It is even more of a necessity 
to-day. Buy a family jar from your chemist. 


PROOF of the valuable body-building work of ‘Sanatogen’ 
Nerve -Tonic Food 


In an article on “ Modern Aspectsof [WiTHOUT 
Tuberculosis ”"’ in the Medical Echo, @3[")~ 7 7 
a writer quotes this significant test. “ 
He says “ Perhaps the most forcible @| 
evidence which can be adduced for 
this action of *‘ Sanatogen’ is a com- 
parison of cases treated by this pre- 8) 
paration and by cod-liver oil. Where- 6 
| as the average daily increase with the 4 

latter was only three-fifths of an ounce, 
it was no less than two ounces with # 
*Sanatogen’.”” <A convincing illustra- 
tion of the power of *Sanatogen’ Nerve- Oss '. 
Tonic Food to rebuild and restore 


‘SANATOGEN 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable at all chemists in 19/9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 
2/3. 3/3, 5/9 and 10/9 tins. 
‘GENASPRIN’ are the Registered Trade Marks o! 
borough, 
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Genatosan Ltd., Lough Leicestershire. 
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(a) the claim that it had now been proved beyond doubt 
that Britain was fighting to dominate Europe—the tu quoque 
argument by now so familiar, and (b) some disparaging 
remarks, presumably made in the heat of an election, about 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain at the beginning of his political 
career. It was not news: nor was it persuasive in proving a 
case for Germany. Perhaps, however, it had some entertain- 
ment value. 

The résumé of some of Mr. 
another occasion possibly carried more weight. 
whether it gives him satisfaction to be suppiying the renegades 
Messrs. Baillie Stewart and William Joyce with just tic 
material they like for anti-British propaganda. His clever 
remarks display a deplorably limited, and even flippant, con- 
cepticn of the circumstances of the war. 

Somewhat unaccountably, both Mr. Harold Nicolson and 
Mr. Peter Fleming (though “Pax Bloomsburiana” includes 
the G. B. S. view) omit his name from “the thin yellow line 
of pacifism.” He infers that we could have kept out of this 
war, while Russia and U.S.A. would have seen to it that Hitler 
didn’t overreach himself. What a peace with honour! What 
a hope!—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, F. D. MERRALLS. 

Lynchmere, Sussex. 


Bernard Shaw’s remarks on 
One wonders 


SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICES 


S1ir,—The general public are gradually awakening to the 
serious plight of education in London, though it is impossible 
to feel that the promise of schools to be opened at an indefi- 
nite date, and then only for children over 11 vears of age, will 
do more than provide educational crumbs for the 60 per cent. 
of the child population still here. But although concern is 
felt for the children’s minds, we are less aware of the physical 
suffering that must result through the cessation of the School 
Medical Services. 

In London diseases due to dirt were detected by routine 
school inspections by nurses, and cured by facilities offered at 
L.C.C. Cleansing Stations—known as School Bathing Centres. 
These Centres were closed immediately after the first evacu- 


Official tailors to the 
Royal Alr Force since 
its inception. 

Write for price list and 
Winter weight patterns to- 
day, and compare qualities, 
as well as prices. 





STUDD...MILLINGTON 
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ation, and though some were re-opened three weeks QLO fy 
the children volunteering to go to the country, for the » 
mainder there is none of the system of inspection and aa 
pulsion that formerly held diseases such as impetigo, conjunc. 
vitis, blepharitis, scabies, and vermin in check. There js even 
reason to believe that these highly contagious complaints are 
spreading both among adults and children. ’ 

Linked with this is the discontinuance of School Meg; 
Inspections and closing of Treatment Centres, which togethe 
with the Care Committee Organisation, had been so carefy, 
and successfully built up since 1906. If all this 
lapse, the consequences in terms of defective ; 
crooked limbs, and all other ills of the flesh, 
contemplate. 

Obviously the system could not run exactly h 
all children were available for inspection in the schools. bur 
the structure could be adapted to meet new conditions, y, 
are trying to guard our children against bombs that may » 
may not fall, but meanwhile the ever-present forces of disease 
are allowed to range unchecked. Who estimate th: 
casualties they will produce?—Yours faithfully, 

SYLVAIN VAN DE WeysR 

Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, London, E. 1. 


1S allowed ; 
tht, bad teeth, 
iS IMpossible | 


can 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF INVASION 


S1r,—“ Strategicus,” in his survey of the possibility of iny. 
sion, does not touch upon the use of boat-like tanks. Durig, 
the last War designs were prepared, but the idea does ny 
appear to have been taken up. Tanks with sufficient buoyang 
to float them could be carried aboard ships so far as the 
could operate safely, and then put afloat to find their own wy 
to a suitable landing place. One may well imagine that ty 
arrival of a few hundred of them on a foggy day, or on, 
dark night, would create some surprise and consternation 
Their ultimate fate would, of course, depend on the suppor 
forthcoming.—Yours truly, C. L’ESTRANGE Ewen 
31 Marine Drive, Paignton. 





RABBITS FOR FOOD 


S1r,—How great a difference there can be between the food 
values of an animal in a wild state and of the inimal 
a “domestic” state I cannot say. But rabbit meat has b 
noted as comparatively worthless by 
Clifford and Mottram (The Properties of Food) and 
son and Mottram (Food and the Principles of Dietetics). | 
produce 100 calories there are required, of rabbit, 107 
grammes; of beef, 41.4; of mutton, 25.5. To provide an adut 
human with sufficient daily protein there are 
rabbit, 10} ounces; of beef, pork, fresh herring, 
dock, 8} ounces; of mutton, 11} ounces; and, incidentally, 
Cheddar cheese, § ounces. 

Another point is the small percentage of edible meat 
the rabbit—41I.00. 

And another and most important point is that rabbits lox 
in cooking much of such value as, in the raw, they do posses 

As for the rabbit’s crimes from the human view, they at 
vast. Not only does it eat voraciously of pasturage, but als 
it actually deteriorates pasturage; four rabbits and their pr 
geny made absolutely useless one-eighth of an acre of pastur 
in fifteen months—in an experiment carried out at Dauntseys 
School in Wiltshire, under the direction of Mr. J. O. Thoma 
M.Sc. It also devours young corn, and tramples standin 
corn, and undermines banks and hedges to an extent thi 
should be seen to be believed. There can be no sane argv 
ment for exploiting so disastrously expensive a creature. 

The rabbit problem in this country was not significant unt 
the last War, when the gin-trap began to be used extensivel} 
In parts of the country where the use of that trap has ceast 
the problem has practically disappeared. But with the solt- 
tion of the whole problem in our hands, why cannot we fini 
the thing altogether? It is a mystery to me, as to maf 
others. Do the farmers love the trappers above all? It seems 
like it. For here is cyanide fumigation, well-proved by now# 
easy and saf2 tc use, cheap, humane. And here is the wal 
made clear by the passing of the new Act—Lord Sempill’ 
And there are other countries without rabbit problems (am 
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MANSON’S CHOCOLATES 


For FRIENDS OVERSEAS 
in sealed air-tight tins—not stocked; every order specially hand packed. 
(Sizes: 1, 2, 3 and 4lbs. net weight.) 


For FRIENDS AT HOME 
inplainor fancy boxes and baskets, with contents made up to suit customers’ own tastes. 
(From one half-pound up.) 


May we send you our price list, and information about 


] 
our mail order service to any part yf the world 


ALEXANDER MANSON, LTD., 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONERS IN GLASGOW, SCOTLAND FOR 85 YEARS 
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A J——=> “” Book of Advice 


) . PD ee 
“CIGARS « THE XIAN 
Limited Edition Offered Free 
Kravlelge of how ‘to live well in the “world” of today. In hin | YOUR XMAS CIGARS 


knowledge of how to live well in the 





Book, “ Cigars & the Man,” he writes of cigar knowledge, customs No increase in price of Martins 
and etiquette—as one man of the world for other men who would Cigars before December 31st. 








I uch knowledge definitely useful as a social and business asset. 
find nie 5 f PUNCH TREVINOS, a fine imported cigar, 
Points such as :— str t shape, 53” long, in boxes of 56 
Tl r een two increases 
. rr ° ° ° t co duty sin these cigars were 
How to tell a good cigar. The right cigar jor 0: ions first red, but the list price is still 
o " ’ - indoor ¢ 1 out- 136 1 nt y 1 omething 
What is meant by a “ green of ple ae ra , out 
cigar; “ conditioning = 2 door, ane for forn npewrrws Offered at 116/- for 100, 
“ ’ ” “ . a” =o ¥ im OT ° 9 
Claro” ; “ cabinet cigar” ; The safest way to carry cigars 58/6 for 50, 29/6 for 25. 
so: cline aii in dress ebethes. Whilst the shipment lasts ! 
XMAS GIFTS 
¢ . > 4a.4 sa I Make use of 
It is the complete book of the cigar. Runs to 48 pages, copiously I . a Secu s ee 
Illustrated, normal price 2/6. Martins Ltd., of P dilly, leading tim f e. You can choose your 
Cigar Shippers, were so impressed by this book that they Ml cll gy cite 
re offering a special edition free to cigar smokers and oe 
men who maintain a - p sition in the world.” ssesee Tr eecesresar=sc 2: ° a<scesee TT SC eeeeteerearcr esses 


VOUCHER for FREE COPY 
of “CIGARS & THE MAN” 


name and attach to your 
Visit card Post in unsealed 

° . a tamp) t MARTINS Ms 
Cigar Shippers S.2.), 62, 1 iccadilly, London, Wi sai 
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IN TIME FOR AN 
ORPHAN’S STOCKING 


Will you be Father Christmas to a fatherless or 
motherless boy or girl? Our scholars from 
Maitland Park, London, have been dispersed to 
country centres for safety during the war. We 
wish to prepare 380 Christmas parcels so that they 
all have a happy time. It will be difficult this 
year, but with your help we will do it. 





RATTRAY’S 


CLD GOWRIE) TOBACCO 


A truly welcome Christmas gift for the man who 
loves his pipe is OLD GOWRIE, a cool, fragrant 
all-Virginia tobacco blended with infinite care, 
by real craftsmen in the traditional Rattray 
manner. For those who demur to mixtures it 


is without equal. 
Obtainable 


ly fro 
Price—24/8 per Ib., are 
post paid. Send 6/2 
for sample 3 Ib. tin, 
post free. Export 23/4 


per 2 lbs., plus postage. 
















Please send to the 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


reasure? James YV Rank E's 





PERTH, SCOTLAND. 


Ratingfs Sisto do Crate te Abt maf G8 Gace TEMPORARY OFFICES DURING THE WAR: 


DUXHURST, NR. REIGATE, SURREY. 





























722 THE SPECTATOR, 
without gin-traps). And here we still are bemoaning lugubri- 
wusly our appalling rabbit problem. 

P.S.—In the matter of consumption, does not a shrew- 
mouse leave Mr. Muntz’s boa-constrictor with nothing what- 
ever to write home about? FRANCES BELLERBY. 

Portloe, near Truro. 


S1r,—Thank you for inserting my letter, but may I make an 
important correction? I wrote 1d. (a penny) a week for 
grain, not 6d. With the rise in price this may now be higher ; 
but 1$d. would be ample, or, including bedding, 2d.—Yours 


faithfully, F. GERTRUDE LATHAM. 
The Old Rectory, Offord Cluny, Huntingdon. 
BRITISH “REFUGEES” FROM GERMANY 


Str,—We have heard much about refugees to this country 
from all parts of Europe. Huge sums have been collected, 
generous assistance given in the shape of free quarters, school- 
ing of children, facilities to study, free English lessons, 
positions and even regular incomes, &c., provided for these 
unfortunate people. They have been met at the station by dele- 
gates of organisations and fellow refugees already settled here. 
Notices (mostly in German) were put up to direct them, they 
were provided with food and cups of tea, for most of them 
arrived penniless. Briefly, they were welcomed and made to 
feel that they had at long last, after many trials, found a real 
haven of refuge. 

But, Sir, there is another class of refugee of whom we have 
heard nothing up to now, whom nobody welcomed, for whom 
no organisations exist to welcome, help and make them feel 
at home. These are our own countrymen: British “ refugees ” 
from Germany, who were suddenly forced to leave because of 
the War. They 
though no responsibility could be taken for their doing so or 
not. They lost their jobs, their children had to leave school. 
They had to leave their homes and everything they possessed, 
except the luggage they could carry. They were not allowed 
to take any money with them beyond 10 marks or the equiva- 


had been advised to do so by our consulates, 


When mcking 
your will, 

please remember 
the 
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lent in English money. But there was so little English money 
in Germany that the majority could not procure any. . 

Of the difficulties of the journey home I will say nothing 
Most of these unfortunate people arrived here without any 
money, hungry and exhausted. A few of the lucky ones still hag 
friends and relations here who met them and with whom they 
could stay till something “turned up.” Some were employees 
of British firms who had branches in Germany. But the 
majority (probably a couple of thousand at a conservative egtj. 
mate) had lived in Germany so long that they have now log 
touch with friends and relations here. Many have neithe 
friends nor relations, or none who are able to assist them. Some 
have even almost forgotten English. Many of the children 
cannot speak English, and for this reason they cannot yet go 
to school. 

What must those Englishmen, women and children haye 
felt on arriving here destitute and worn out, who found no one 
to extend a helping hand, none to welcome them or direct their 
steps? What a homecoming was theirs! What has become 
of them? Their position was (and is) infinitely worse than tha 
of the §0,000 foreign refugees who have found a second home 
here. Worse than that of German prisoners. They are pro. 
vided with board and lodging by the Government. 

I shall never forget the haunted look in the eyes of some of 
our own people on arriving at Liverpool Street Station, stand- 
ing with their children and luggage cluttered round them, 
hesitating what to do, not knowing where to go. Outcasts at 
home! 

Surely some niche can be found for them, some steps taken 
to save them from further destitution, to look after their chil- 
dren and see that they should not be worse off than aliens 
Can no organisation be established, no Lord Baldwin Fund 
Does not charity begin at home? Is the 
step-Motherland for her returning 


opened for them? 
Motherland really a 
children? 

Many of these “refugees” are people of ability and talent, 
all are well acquainted with Germany and the language. 

It is true that not only Britishers in Germany have lost their 
jobs through the War. Alas! too many have here. But they 
have their homes, friends and relations. They are not up- 
rooted, and they “know the ropes.”—Yours truly, 

L. HAMILTON. 

The Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 1. 


COMPETITION No. 6 


Sir,—Mr. E. H. Holthouse, who 
Competition No. 6, gives “meticulous” as a 
used in wrong substitute for ‘scrupulous,’ ‘ punc- 
tilious,’ ‘ exact,’ instead of in its proper meaning (if 
all) of ‘ being in anxiety about.’” 


won first prize in your 
word “ always 
sense as 


used at 


This is bunkum, and I am surprised that it should have 
been The Spectater. Mr. Hoithouse and 
Competition Editer forget that English is a living language, 
and that one of its is the fact 
things, it grows and changes. I think the me 
“ meticulous ” was started by Mr. Asquith (as he 
whose command of exact English has never been disputed 
The only definition of “ meticulous ” Concise 
Oxford Dictionary is “ over-scrupulous about minute details.” 
“he larger dictionaries, of course, give in addition the more 


your 


allowed in 


that, like other living 


’ = fae 
g.Ories 
; af 
aern vogue ¢ 


then was), 


given in the 


archazic meaning.—I am, &c., Westwoop Macntill 
63 Bath Street, Glasgow, C. 2. 
[if Mr. Macneill will read the two and a half columns 


” 


devoted to “ meticulous ” in Fowler’s Modern English Usage, 
he wiil perhaps revise his opinions —Ep. The Spectator.] 


S1r,—It seems impossible to kill the delusion that “ lunch” 
is short for “luncheon.” Rather “luncheon” is long for 
“junch,” an extension of the word on the analogy o 
“nuncheon.” Seme say that “lunch” is for “lump,” by 
analogy with “hump,” “hunch.” But “lunch” first appears 
as a translation of the Spanish “lonja,” which was then 
pronounced almest in the same way. 

“Hike” is not a neologism. It is the same as the Scots 
“haik,” to go about idly from place to place, as “ haikin 
throw the country” (cf. “hake,” sneak or loiter, North o 
Engiand). “Haik” is used in Banffshire of cattle roaming 
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Premier ESSE 
with Auxiliary Oven 
and Back Panel 
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instal an ESSE Heat Storage Cooker 


COMPLETELY INDEPENDENT OF 
PUBLIC POWER SUPPLY SERVICES 


50% LESS FUEL REQUIRED 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICES and 
GIVES CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


ESSE Cookers are continuous burning, 
using anthracite or coke, and provide a 
safe and uninterrupted cooking service. 
Running costs are the lowest known 
considering the flexibility to meet sudden 
cooking demands. Details of favourable 
hire purchase terms, with catalogues 
illustrating models for every household, 
sent on request. 
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i} Cooker Company 


Smith & Wellstood Lid. Est. 


Head Office & Works 
BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


London Showrooms 
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Their 
ness its a measure of our work. 


A babby trio at an Eventide Home. 


cheer{u 





The work of The Salvation Army among the 
fighting forces has gained a new importance 
by the outbreak of war. 


Already more than forty Welfare Centres are 
at work in Camps and Barracks and the 
number is increasing daily. 


of 


It will call for a tremendous effort. 


This is need 
to-day. 


We will make that effort. 


vital work—vital to the 


But 


community must go on. 


among’ _ the 
This Christmas 
the call is more insistent. The aged, the 
sick and the homeless in even larger numbers 
look to us for inspiration and hope. 
Must they look in vain? 


our normal work 


Our Slum and Hostel Work, our Social 
Services must not be imperilled through lack 
of funds. We will be doing our utmost to 
carry on. May we appeal to you to help 
us in this endeavour ? 


Please send a gift NOW to General George 
L. Carpenter, 101 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


The 
Salvation 
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over pasture. To “hyke” is “to move the body suddenly by 

the ‘ back joint.’” “Hike” is a cognate of “ hitch,” Old Norse 

“ hika,” Lat. “ cedere.” Webster gives one meaning as “ tramp, 

march.”—Yours, &c., Fetrx Hott. 
Ballymoney, Co. Antrim. 


“COUNTRY RELICS” 


Smr,—The only defence I have to make against Mr. Bates’s 
remarks about the expression of a point of view in my Country 
Relics is that he gives an impression of it as an irritating 
“ digression ” or series of digressions off the main theme. As 
this definitely misleads the reader, I have the right to correct 
him. It is more than misleading, in fact, to say that the 
best I can do is to attack bureaucratic expenditure on roads. 
I was dealing with the question of the starving out of the 
craftsman, and used the road argument as an example of the 
misuse of money by the County Councils, and as a means of 
showing that it was not lack of money which was responsible 
for the pauperising of country life. 


In my preface I stated quite clearly that the book was 
purposive, and that purpose was integral with the theme 
throughout. Mr. Bates may disagree with the purpose, but 
he has no right to suggest that it is extraneous, nor from 
that angle to compare Country Relics with my friend Mr. 
Hennell’s Change in the Farm, which is not in the same 
category. 

I am glad that he has corrected me over Bedfordshire lace- 
making. I took what I said about it from a book which 
seemed reliable—one of the very few statements I did take 
from books. I rejoice to learn that. I was.wrong. Lastly, 
if I did not mention the “Rural Industries Bureau,” it was 
not because I had not heard of it, as Mr. Bates suggests. My 
general argument was the rehabilitation of husbandry and the 
countryside, and the references I made to specific bodies were 
general, not particular—I am, Sir, your faithfully, 

H. J. MASSINGHAM. 














No Inerease in Priee of 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
AND CALENDARS 


All Christmas Cards and Calendars offered 
by W. H. Smith & Son are at prices fixed many 
months before the war began 

Witho exception, this year’s prices are the 
same as e charged for compar s las 
Christmas An ¢ pe is still supplied free 
with ev card 

The manager f your local branch of 


W. H. Smith will be pleased to send you a 


specimen book of this year's designs 


Spread Cheerfulness with Greeting Cards. 


This the time-honoured custom becomes a 


year 
national duty. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


1500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office: Strand House, London, W.C.2. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LTD 
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THE FATE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOo|s 









Sir,—Mr. Gowan’s article is most timely. It Provides a 
excellent alternative to the Spens policy of increasing new 
class divisions and excluding poorer children from Competitiog 
for governmental posts. 








At present our rulers come from too restricted a field, ang 
a tremendous amount of ability has little chance of employ 
ment in the higher branches of Government, industry, & 





If this country is to survive we must give every Citizen the 
opportunity of full development, national boarding schools, 
equipped to prepare for all professions and trades, and for 4 
full life also, and taking children of all “ classes,” who would 
pay according to income, and receive maintenance where 
necessary, would mean a long step towards a democratic 
system. With the best schools of other types they would giy 
a much larger supply of future leaders than we now have. 

Rendcomb College, on a small scale, points the way, } 
the conditions foreseen by Mr. Gowan do exist after the wa, 
the cost would not be very great if the schools were taken 
over by degrees.—Yours truly, A. W. FLercur 

6 Lexden Road, Colchester. 





















THOUGHTS ON OUR PRESENT 
DISCONTENTS 






SiR,—In common with some of your subscribers, I wa 
inclined at one time to discontinue taking The Spectator, 
but on consideration I came to the conclusion that the fac 
that some of the opinions expressed in your paper disagreed 
with mine (especially with regard to the Munich settlement 
your views stimulated my thoughts and satisfied me that you 
were right in opening your columns to various opinions, 

I was also influenced by the fact that your Book Review 
are fair and independent of anything like “log rolling.” 

If it be right to attribute to the views of morality tha 
obtain between individuals, it is quite plain to me that ther 
was nothing unjust in the Versailles settlement. If a ma 
were to overrun my house, destroy my furniture and kill my 
staff, it would, of course, be quite just to make him pay® 
the utmost limit. 

The defect of the Versailles settlement was that it did net 
sufficiently anticipate or allow for the future reactions ta 
resulted in Hitlerism. 

It is my considered opinion that, although the Versailles 
settlement was unwiSe in many respects, it was not unjis, 
and though the signature of the terms of war guilt wer 
undoubtedly true, it was unwise to exact confession of tha 
sort from an unwilling delegate. 

If a judge was told by a prisoner that he pleaded “ guilty,’ 
but had not committed what he was to be tried for, no judg 
would do anything but enter a plea of “not guilty.” 


















Another matter on which I think there is no room for tw 
opinions in the mind of a rational human being is that th 
policy known as “ Munich” was right at the time. Secondly 
that the present policy of the Government is also right at th 
present time and that there is no inconsistency between th 
two, both being made to secure the peace of Europe. 







I should add that in my view the relations between nation 
are not governed by moral ideas that apply between individuals 
but are addressed to and should conform to the established 
rules of international law. 

One of the most firmly established of these is that a nat 
must be held bound by the Treaties its Government has mad 
with other nations until it is relieved from its obligations 
the other nations, parties to the Treaty which they seek t 
break. 

This was definitely settled in Europe at the time that th 
Government of Russia claimed to be relieved of her obligations 
not to use the Black Sea for her naval vessels. This we 
opposed by the other parties to the Agreement, with the result 
that Russia withdrew her claim and was eventually grantt 
the terms they sought by the agreement of the Plenipotentiarits 
of the other parties to the Treaty——Your obedient servami, 

FAIRFIELD. 














Fairfield House, Caldy, Cheshire. 
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Double your Christmas Joy 
by making others Happy 


this is a difficult year for everyone. It is especially 
jificult for those who, because of some serious disability, 
are unable to earn a living unaided and in consequence 
are deprived of so many of the joys of life. At such | 
s time a helping hand to those responsible for training 
and maintaining Crippled Girls is doubly welcome. 


John Groom's Crippleage, founded over 70 years ago 
by the Great Earl of Shaftesbury and the late John A. 
Groom, has in its care over 300 Crippled Girls, besides 
900 girls in its Orphanage at Clacton-on-Sea. The work 
is entirely dependent upon voluntary subscriptions and 
legacies. You ean read all about it 
in the latest report—gladly sent 
on request 





| 
Qwing to war conditions, expenses | 
gre unusually heavy. Our resources 
are taxed to the utmost. Help us 
to carry on. Sixpences, Shillings, 
Half-crowns—whatever you can 
end will be welcome. We feel 
wre that such a good deed will 
enhance the joys of your Christ- 


mastide. 


oun onus Aipryiact 


37, SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.1 
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HE SERVICES” | 
SCRIPTURE FUND 


To equip those serving in His 
Majesty’s Forces with ‘‘the 
Sword of the Spirit, which | 
is the word of God” | 


«6 


| 


Help is urgently needed. 
Individual gifts and retiring collections 
are asked for. | 


The Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4 
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By using Ford’s Blotting 
Paper you will ensure 
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Ford's Gold Medal Blotting 

Paper has been used in the 

Royal Households for 80 
years. 


Ford’s Blotting Paper is 
wonderfully absorbent, 
therefore economical. 
It will absorb ink until 
it is black, and not smear 
writing. It dries your 
writing cleanly and 
sharply. In future, don’t 
just ask for “ Blotting 
Paper.”’ 


Ford's have had the honour 

of supplying their Gold Medal 

Blotting Paper to the House 

of Commons since the reign 
of Queen Victoria. 


Look for this water mark 


Ask for Ford’s by name 
and get the best. 


SUPPLIED 
IN 23 
DELIGHTFUL COLOURS 


Obtainable from Stationers and Stores everywhere. 


FORDS 


Gold Medal Absorbent 


BLOTTING PAPER 





Famous through i. Reigns 


FREE SAMPLES. Write for free samples mentioning “The 


| Spectator” to T. B. Ford Ltd., Loudwater, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
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(Continued from page 684) 

2. Where are the following? (a) The Three Sisters ; (b) Little 
Rhody ; (c) The Looe Stream ; (d) Hell Passage ; (e) The Lantern 
of the Fens, 

3. Who are the authors of the following phrases? (a) The skin 
of my teeth; (6) Fresh woods and pastures new; (c) The writing 
on the wall; (d) Whiff of grapeshot ; (e) Home of lost causes. 


4. What is the correct army description for the following articles 
of service dress and equipment? (a) Tunic; (b) riding breeches ; 
(c) overcoat ; (d) stripes ; (e) gas mask. 

5. What are the following? (a) View of Frankpledge ; (6) The 
Black Rubric; (c) Valor LEcclesiasticus; (d) The Chiltern 
Hundreds ; (e) The Pastoral Epistles. 

6. Where are the following buried? 
Gabriel Rossetti; (c) Oliver Goldsmith; 
Edward Gibbon. 


7. What is the origin of the following? 
Canter; (c) Boycott; (d) Maudlin. 


8. What the the correct titles of the Parliaments of (4) The 
Isle of Man; (b) Holland ; (c) Iran ; (d) Poland ; (e) Iceland? 

9. To whom do the following titles belong? (a) Regent; (6) 
Mpret ; (c) Bey; (d) Caudillo; (e) Pontifex Maximus. 

1o. What were the former names of (a) Christchurch (Hants.) ; 
(b) New York ; (c) Tallinn ; (d) Abo; (e) Oslo. 

11. To whom were the following epithets given: (a) The 
Ever-memorable; (b) Sea Green incorruptible; (c) Vicar of Hell; 
(d) The Angelic Doctor; (e) The First Gentleman in Europe? 

12. What are the following? (a) Green fingers ; (b) Brown Bess ; 
(c) Black Letter ; (d) Redbreasts ; (¢) White Surrey. 

W. E. J. LInpFIeEp. 


(a) King John ; (b) Dante 
(d) Swinburne; (e) 


(a) Pytchley; (6) 


Answers (1). 


(1.) Longest day: sunrise 3.45 a.m., sunset 8.19 p.m., length 
16 hrs. 34 mins. Shortest day: sunrise 8.5 a.m., sunset 3.51 p.m., 
length 7 hrs. 46 mins. Difference 8 hrs. 48 mins. (2.) Aries (the 
Ram); Taurus (the a Gemini (the Twins); Cancer (the Crab); 
Leo (the Lion); Virgo (the Virgin); Libra (the Scales); Sagittarius 
(the Archer); Capricornus (the Goat); Aquarius (the Water Carrier); 
Pisces (the Fishes). (3) The Foreign Office, The Home Office, The 
Dominions Office, The Colonial Office, The India Office, The War 
Office, the Air Ministry, the Scottish Office. (4) 1. H.M. Household 
(Lord Chneupitiate Chassmant. 2. College of Arms (Heralds Col- 
lege, under Earl Marshal). 3. Law Offices, Department of Lunacy. 
4. H.M. Household (Lord Chamberlain’s Department). 5. Bulgaria 
joined German side 1915; Liberia joined Allied side 1917; 
Mexico remained neutral; Siam joined Allied side 1917. (6.) 
Iceland is a free and independent State. The King of Denmark 
is also King of Iceland. (7.) The Channel Islands are part of the 
Dukedom of Normandy and became subject to the English Crown 
in 1066. (8.) Nine. They are Ontario; Quebec; Nova Scotia ; 
New Brunswick ; i Edward Island; British Columbia ; 
Manitoba; Alberta; Saskatchewan. (9.) 1. Grub of the daddy- 
long-legs (crane fly). 2. British wading bird (tringa nebularia). 
3. British mammal of the weasel tribe. 4. British wild flower 
(Cakile maritima). 4. British butterfly (Vanessa antiopa)  (10.) 
1. Cob; 2. pen; 3. cygnet. (11.) Robert Southey till 1843; 
Wordsworth 1843-50; Tennyson 1850-92; Alfred Austin 1896-1913; 
Robert Bridges 1913-1930; John Masefield. (The solver can be 
left to make selections of the ms.) (12.) 1. Velasquez ; National 
Gallery. 2. Whistler ; Luxembourg Gallery, Paris. 3. Rembrandt ; 
Ryks Museum, Amsterdam, 


Answers (2). 


(1.) Montenegro. 2.) (a) The three spires of Lichfield 
Cathedral ; (b) Rhode 9.¢ U.S.A. ; (c) Off the coast of Sussex, 
near the Owers Lightshi + St. Helen’s Passage, connecting 
New College Lane wi olywell Street, Oxford; (e) Ely 
Cathedral. (3.) (a) Job, xix, 20; (b) Milton: Lycidas ; (c) Daniel, 
v. 5; (d) Carlyle: “ French Revolution” ; (e) Matthew Arnold (of 
Oxford). (4.) (a) Jacket, S.D.; (6) Pantaloons, S.D.; (c) Great- 
coat, $.D.; (d) Chevrons; (e¢) Box Respirator. (5.) (a) An ancient 
manorial court, sometimes combined with the Court Leet; (6b) 
The Declaration on Kneeling, at the end of the Communion 
Service, Book of Prayer; (c) A valuation of church 
benefices, made in 1534; (d) Stoke, Desborough and Burnham in 
the county of Sedition ; (e) I and II Timothy and Titus. 
(6.) (a) orcester Cathedral; (6) Birchington, Kent; (c) The 
Temple ; (d) Bonch Isle of Wight; (e) Fletching, Sussex. 
(7.) (@) From William of Pightesley, a hunter of the time of Henry 
III; (6) From “Canterbury Gallop ”—of riders to the shrine of 
St. Thomas a’Becket ; (¢) From Charles Cunningham Boycott (1832- 
97); (d) From St. M Magdalen. (8.) (@) The House of Keys ; (6) 
The States-General; (c) The Mejliss; (d) The Seym; (e) The 
Althing. (9.) (2) Admiral Horthy of Hungary ; (b) Prince William of 
Wied, when ruler of Albania; (c) The native ruler of Tunis; (d) 
General Franco of Spain; (e) The Pope. (10.) (a) Twineham ; 
(b) New Amsterdam ; (c) Reval ; (d) ‘Turku ; (e) Christiania. (11.) 
(a) John Hales of Eton; (b) Robespierre (by Carlyle); (c) Sir 
Francis Bryan (d. 1550: by Thomas Cromwell); (d) St. Thomas 
Aquinas; (e) King George IV. (12.) (a) the description of a 
capable and successful gardener ; (b) An old flintlock musket used 
in the British Army ; My A form of Gothic type ; the name came 
into use about 1600 ; (d) A nickname for the old Bow Street police- 
men, who wore red waistcoats; (¢) The horse of Richard III 
(Shakespeare). ; 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Prices have been rising this week, but not on the Stock 
Exchange. In fact, Throgmorton Street is beginning to get 
exercised about the pace of the rise in wholesale and retail 
prices which must already amount to about 12} per cent 
over the pre-war level. Wages, too, are moving up as they 
must if the worker is faced with a higher cost of living, and 
so people are wondering whether the Government is really 
going to succeed in avoiding the vicious spiral of costs ang 
prices. I admit that things have not started very well, ang 
am prepared, as I have previously emphasised in these Notes, 
for a moderate rise in the price-level, but I still feel tha 
there need not be any dangerous inflation. That is wh 
although I like equity shares, I think it would be foolish to 
buy them to the exclusion of fixed-interest stocks simply og 
the strength of their merits as an inflation hedge. And le 
us remember that even as a hedge against inflation there 
are equities and equities. What with the uneven incidence of 
rising prices, the uncertain rise of taxation and of the Gover. 
ment’s powers of control, these are days when the investor 
must look before leaping. 

Then there is the war itself: is it to be a long one, ex. 
tending up to the official “three years ” or beyond, or is it 
to be over, as the optimists feel, in twelve months or less} 
Clearly, nobody knows the answer, but equally clearly if one 
did know it would be a tremendous help in formulating 
investment policy. On the long-war theory one should be 
investigating the possibilities of shares, now modestly priced, 
which must benefit from war conditions, such as Canadian 
shares, many other oversea companies, some commodity 
shares and some of our own industrials. If we are banking 
on a short war we shall be willing to pick up shares which 
have been badly hit since the outbreak and which would re- 
bound sharply with the advent of peace. In this category 
I would place the equities of the West End stores, entertain- 
ment shares, such as film, hotel and greyhound issues, shares 
of developing gold mining companies. Most investors will 
probably admit that they have no very strong views about the 
duration of this oddest of wars, but there is no harm in their 
realising the importance of the investment implications. 

* * * * 


Cc.P.R. PREFERENCE 


Let us be gloomy and think in terms of a longish war. 
If one thing is clear, it is the emergence of Canada as a 
prosperous and industrialised country. True, there is to be 
a close watch on profits from armament contracts and there 
will be heavier taxation, but experience shows that in the 
early stages of a rapidly accelerating armament programme 
profits and dividends increase. To be on the safe side, 
however, we shall avoid armament shares and stick to 
Canadian Pacific which, as the Dominion’s big carrying 
concern, must benefit from increased industrial and shipping 
activity. C.P.R. preference stock is now quoted around £33 
per £100 nominal, so that it has obvious recovery possibilities 
if earnings improve to the point at which the 4 per cent 
non-cumulative dividend is covered. What are the chances? 
Last year the company earned 1,262,000 dollars, or just 
under 1 per cent. on the preference, but there has been no 
dividend payment since 2 per cent. was forthcoming in 1937. 
So far this year net receipts have improved very substantially 
and I see no reason why this trend should not continue. If 
it does, net earnings in 1939, apart from any special charges, 
should cover the full 4 per cent. 

I do not suggest that buyers should budget for the full 
dividend, but even if only 2 per cent. is paid this year the 
yield is 6 per cent. at the current price, which is not a bad 
jumping-off ground. All the indications are that this 
year’s wheat crop in Canada will be one of the largest in the 
Dominion’s history, and it does seem certain that Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting, the base-metal producers 
which C.P.R. has a controlling interest, is doing well and 
will continue to do so while the war lasts. There is thus no 
obvious reason why C.P.R. preference should not get its full 
4 per cent. next year. On that assumption the stock should 
command a price of at least 50. That is a rise of over 50 pet 
cent. on today’s low valuation. 

(Continued on page 728) 
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AN INSURANCE COMPANY 
WHICH BELONGS TO 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS ! 


nother words a Mutual Office without shareholders to absorb 
any part of the profits, or any obligations except to its assured 
members. The United Kingdom Provident Institution is such a 
Company. It is one of the largest and most successful British 
Mutual Life Offices. Funds over £26,000,000, all belonging to 
the policyholders. 
Economical Management. Favourable Bonuses. 
Every form of life assurance, including 


THE FAMILY MAN’S POLICY ——- 
a Guaranteed Income for De 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME: No Survey 
Fee or Legal Expenses for Mortgage. 


CHILD'S OPTIONAL POLICY with 
Educational Option: 


DEATH DUTY POLICY. 


LIFE ASSURANCE from £100 to £2,500 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION for 
ages up to 50. 


Assurance by MONTHLY PAYMENTS of 
as little as 10/-: 


Send for ‘‘ Concise Catalogue of Life Assurances Possibilities" 
giving all necessary information. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., Chairman and Managing Director. 











WILLS & TRUSTS 


In the present wartime emergency difficulty 
may be experienced In selecting a suitable 
Executor or Trustee. 


This difficulty can be solved by appointing 
& corporate body having the status of a 
Trust Corporation. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


is a Trust Corporation and as 


EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 


offers efficient service with safety and con- 

tinulty of management throughout the Trust. 

The fees are moderate; probably less than 

the legacy you would bequeath to a private 
Executor. 





Enquiries will be welcomed 
at any Branch of the Bank. 





London District Head Office : 68 Lombard St., E.C.3 
Head Office: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 726) 
PETROL POOL OPERATIONS 


A bit at a time the financial black-out is being lifted. 
This week we must give thanks to the Petroleum Board for 
as full a statement of its functions as one can reasonably 
expect from any of our war-time controls. The Board, it 
seems, although voluntary, was established in compliance 
with the Government’s wishes. It includes in its member- 
ship substantially the whole of the petroleum industry on 
the importation, storage and distribution sides, and all the 
members pool their distribution resources with a view to 
maximum efficiency. No precise details are available of 
any financial deal between the companies and the Govern- 
ment, but reading between the lines I think it is possible 
to get a fair idea of the position. The responsibility of 
obtaining the supplies which go into the pool remains with 
the companies and the actual allocation of the trade is 
based on past performance over a pre-arranged qualifying 
period. Thus, for example, if “Shell” supplied 30 per 
cent. of the United Kingdom trade in the basis period, it 
would continue to do so and be responsible for obtaining 
30 per cent. of the supplies. 

Relations of the Petroleum Board with the Government 
are concerned mainly with price-fixing. Transport costs 
to the United Kingdom are borne by the Board and are 
added, along with marine and war risk insurance, to the 
f.o.b. price to obtain the c.i.f. United Kingdom cost. Selling 
prices are fixed by agreement with the Government and 
must cover the duty of 9d. a gallon, costs of storage and 
distribution and overhead expenses. It seems, therefore, 
that the companies’ profits are still dependent on the total 
turnover and the margin of profit per unit sold. 


. * * * 
OIL COMPANIES’ PROSPECTS 


I do not know what the turnover figures are but I should 
be surprised if, even allowing for war requirements, they 
have held up to pre-war levels. It is also pretty clear that 
the companies have not been finding it easy to keep their 
selling prices in line with rising costs. It was significant 
that when the first increase of 2d. a gallon in the price of 
pool spirit took place on October 17th the Board expressly 
stated that the increase only partially covered the rise in 
costs which had clearly taken place. Higher prices for 
heavy oils were a belated response to substantial additions 
on the costs side and only now, with a further 14d. rise 
in petrol, has the price and cost margin been restored. 
Naturally enough, the Government is anxious to avoid 
rising retail prices ; on the other hand, it is obvious that 
oil is a commodity in which American influences must 
call the tune. All the main factors in petrol prices here— 
the U.S. Gulf export price, the dollar-sterling exchange, 
freights, war risk insurance, distribution and transport costs 
on this side—have been operating and look as if they will 
continue to operate in favour of higher quotations. 

I feel, therefore, that although the Board will do its best 
to maintain the margin of profit, the total earnings of the 
oil companies from this market will be reduced. That is 
an important influence on the results of companies such as 
Shell, Anglo-Iranian and Trinidad Leaseholds, which 
have a substantial interest in the British petrol trade. At 
current prices I regard the shares of all three companies 
as fully valued, especially, in the case of Shell and Anglo- 
Iranian, where sales in other markets must have been 
severely restricted. Clearly, the American companies are 
now in a strong positica, with both European demand and 
home consumption on the increase. Shell Union at 13 
dollars (New York price) should turn out well as a lock-up 
investment. 

« * + * 
RHODESIAN COPPER DEAL 


The Rhodesian Copper producers have now confirmed 
their arrangement to supply a large proportion of their 
output to the Government at prices approximating to those 
ruling immediately before the war. The Canadian producers 
have already announced that they have entered into a similar 
arrangement. It has also been disclosed that the French 
are taking their copper from the Chilian and Belgian 
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groups on the basis of a price at present equivalent to 1 
cents. f.a.s. New York. This does not tell the investor 2 
he needs to know about the earning capacity of 
producing companies in war, but at least it gives him , 
yard-stick. Copper-producing companies within the Empire 
will be sefling at a price only slightly below the Prices » 
which the British Metal Control sells to consumers. y 
£46 a ton for blister copper and £51 for electrolytic, Th 
Americans, who control the South American industry, am 
the Belgians, represented in this market chiefly by T, ; 
yika Concessions, who are important shareholders in Union 
Miniére, will be selling largely on the basis of the Americ, 
price, which is at present equivalent to around £69 105, ; 
ton for electrolytic. 
* * 7 7 
PROSPERITY IN SOUTH WALES 


These are better days for industry in South Waly 
Tinplate is booming and the coal trade, despite rising cos, 
is doing well. Investors will naturally turn their though 
to such companies as Richard Thomas and try to estimge 
the recovery possibilities. The answer, I think, is that thy 
field offers some good bargains. The tinplate trade, ;; 
seems, is now working at over 70 per cent. of capacity, price 
have improved, and there is a record volume of orders q 
hand. The conclusion one must draw is that Richar 
Thomas & Co., with its brand new plant at Ebbw Vale abk 
to operate at an economical level, must be making goo 
money. The 4} per cent. debentures, at 78, should ther. 
fore turn out a good holding to yield §} per cent., and| 
see no reason why the more speculatively-minded should 
not consider the {1 preferences at 12s. 6d. Under the 
reorganisation scheme these preferences are entitled to; 
non-cumulative dividend of 6} per cent., but on October 2 
the board announced that they were unable to recommen 
payment of any dividend for the half-year to September 3 
During that period conditions had not been easy and th 
decision was readily understandable, but some payment 
should be forthcoming at the end of the financial year 
When the 6} per cent. is being earned—and that may not 
be far off—the shares should be worth something nearer their 
par value than 12s. 6d. 

Among the coal shares Ocean Coal and Wilsons 4. 
ordinaries, at 2s. 3d., look to me a cheap speculation. Costs 
in the coal trade are rising but so are selling prices and so is 
output. This company should be getting the benefit of it 
large improvement programmes in recent years and should 
also be feeling the effects of the revival in export demand. 
For 1938 the ordinary shares received a dividend of only 
1} per cent., but in 1937 the rate was 3} per cent. Among 
the higher-priced coal shares Powell Duffryn {1 ordinaries 
are probably as good as any at 16s. 6d. For the year 
ended March 31 the dividend is 6 per cent., so that the 
yield indicated is nearly 7$ per cent. This rate of dividend 
should be comfortably maintained in present conditions. 

* * * * 


RHOKANA OUTLOOK 


Recent reviews by the chairmen of leading Rhodesian 
copper companies throw a little more light on this problem. 
From Mr. Chester Beatty’s reviews of the position of Roa 
Antelope and Rhodesian Selection Trust we learn that his 
group are now working at a rate of production 


equivalent to 115 per cent. of pre-war quotas. From th 
speech delivered to the shareholders of Rhokana Corpor 
ation on Wednesday by Mr. Francis Gibbs, who took tk 
place of Sir Auckland Geddes, and from the answers which 
Mr. S. S. Taylor, the managing director, gave to shatt 
holders’ questions we glean a little further information. Th 
arrangement which the Rhodesian producers have 
will run for one year unless hostilities cease before then and 
are renewable if necessary for a further year. The oly 
control to which Rhodesian producers are now subject § 
the fact that they can export only to markets for which the 
can obtain a licence. Rhokana has retained the right © 
supply the local requirements of South Africa. But th 
amounts which the company will be required to supply © 
the British Government over the year as a whole are no 
yet predictable. 
(Continued on page vi.) 
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WITH RESERVES 
OF OVER FIVE 


Savings entrusted with the Halifax 


Building Society are protected by 
reserves of over &5,400,000. 
Reinforcing these reserves are large 
liquid funds and wide-spread care- 
fully chosen investments. 


Safeguarding of principal is the Society's first 
consideration. In rigidly maintaining this policy, 
the “Halifax” has gained the ever increasing con- 
fidence of those who appreciate strength and 
stability . . the virtues that make for the greatness 
enjoyed by this Society. Since 1853, through 
good times and through bad times, no Investor 
or Depositor has ever lost a single penny of 
capital. Ask for details of the following— 


PAID-UP SHARES @ DEPOSITS @ SUBSCRIPTION SHARES 
ASSETS EXCEED £120,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS £5,400,000 


Income-Tax on Investment Interest Is paid by the Society 


HALIFAX 
BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


HEAD OFFICES - PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX 


General Managers 


DAVID W. SMITH, F.C.1.S. Ff. E. WARBRECK HOWELL, &L.D. 


LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE—HALIFAX HOUSE, SI-5S STRAND, W.C.2 
City Office—62 Moorgate, E.C.2 


OVER FOUR HUNDRED BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM 


FORTIFIED 


Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 
policies at normal rates with a reduction 


in benefits on death during hostilities. 


Ask for particulars. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office : 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital be eve ooo . £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ‘ £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve... ins “ we «. £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 





COMPANY MEETING 


RHOKANA CORPORATION 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 





THE seventeenth annual ordinary general meeting of the Rhokana 
Corporation, Limited, was held on Wednesday last at Southern 
House, E.C. 

Mr. Francis L. Gibbs (the deputy-chairman) said in the course 
of his speech: Sales of metals have increased by £197,545 while 
the operating profit has decreased by £22,445. The average prices 
of standard cash copper and for wire bars during the year were 
somewhat less than those obtaining in the preceding year. We 
received from Mufulira Copper Mines, Limited, the same gross 
dividend as last year, namely, £217,149, and the balance finally 
carried to the appropriation account is £2,116,398 as compared 
with {2,166,692 for the previous year. Considering the lower 
price of copper obtained, I think you will agree that a decrease 
of only £50,000 is not unsatisfactory. 

The appropriation for taxation for the year is £750,000, a very 
large increase over the figure for last year of £247,794. ‘Taxation 
in this case covers United Kingdom income-tax, Northern 
Rhodesian income-tax, National Defence contribution and excess 
profits tax. 

It is difficult at this early stage to estimate the liability to excess 

rofits tax with any degree of accuracy. In view of the definite 
increase in taxation and the uncertainty as to the ultimate liability 
of the Corporation, the directors have considered it necessary to 
make this very large appropriation for taxation of £750,000. They 
have also decided to recommend a final dividend of 25 per cent. 
This rate is the same as for the interim dividend paid last April. 
The total for the year is, therefore, 50 per cent., a reduction of 
one-fifth from last year’s total dividend of 62} per cent. 

During the year a total of 2,817,500 tons of ore were hoisted, of 
which 1,556,000 tons came from the Nkana section and 1,261,500 
tons from the Mindola section. The grade of the ore broken 
averaged 3.55 per cent. copper at Nkana and 3.71 per cent. copper 
at Mindola. The comparative figures for last year were 3.46 per 
cent. and 3.65 per cent. respectively. Our production for the year 
was 50,810 long tons of blister copper and 31,691 long tons of 
electrolytic copper, making a total of 82,501 long tons compar 
with 76,275 long tons last year. At the end of the year the ore 
immediately available for stoping amounted to 11,528,816 short 
tons of a grade of 3.78 per cent. 

The report was adopted. 
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(Continued from page 728) 


The implications of this deal, favourable in themselves to 
Rhokana, need to be regarded in relation to the specially 


NOVEMBER I17, 


unfavourable position which the Rhodesian copper producers | 


occupy vis-d-vis Excess Profits Tax. 
a large part of his speech to this particular aspect. He 
showed that the provision of £750,000 which Rhokana had 
to make for taxes last year was in part due to exceptional 
factors: writing up the tax provision on the previous year’s 


Mr. Gibbs devoted | 


profits from §s. 6d. to 7s., providing 14 years’ Northern | 


Rhodesian Tax owing to an alteration in the dates of pay- 
ment, and repayment of excess Dominion Income Tax relief 
owing to the change in the standard rate here. Still, he did 
not disguise the fact that the company is unfavourably placed 
because it did not reach its present earning capacity early 
enough to have the tax limited to any extra profits earned 
above the past year’s rate. Moreover, he did not think it 
would be possible to establish the figure of {18,000,000 
which he considers to be the true capital employed. 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 





Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - » 139,650,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 





H. KANO, London Manager. 








EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS AND BOOK-LOVERS 


LAMLEY & CO. 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOKSHOP 


1, 3 and 5 Exhibition Road, London, S.W.7 
Telephone 1276 Kensington established 1875 
THE CHRISTMAS BOOKS ARE READY. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 
PRIVATE GREETING CARDS 
GOOD WAR-TIME READING 
POCKET EDITIONS AND 
GIFT BOOKS AT ALL PRICES 
CHILDREN’S BOOK ROOM WITH ALL THE NEW AND 


OLD FAVOURITES. 

















WAR BRINGS TEMPTATION 
IN ITS WAKE 


It seems inevitable that in war-time more women and girls should 
“fall by the wayside ” than in peac: While this is a cause of 
profound sorrow to all decent minded men and women, it is 
ulso a clarion call to everything that is most sympathetic and 
charitable in their nature Our Rescue Workers are the Good 
Samaritans of the modern world Please do not pass by on tl 
other sic We ask you to help us in this | work o 
rescuing fall women and girls who are “ more nned against 
than sinning By giving them back their elf-respect, and 
restoring their moral values, we trive, in accordance with t 
ompa ‘ ite tea T 0 tt ( ristiar = ! rd ! 
strayed C back to the fold and help them “ to n no mor 
Please send a gift to 


THE CHURCH PENITENTIARY 


ASSOCIATION 


20/21, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No, 37 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be 


BILEN 10 the 


sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle” 


and should be received not later than first post 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. 
should be on the form appearing below. 
will be published in our next tssue. 


on Wednesday, No 
Solutions 


The rame of the winner 


Envelopes containing Solutions 


must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are Surcharged 
Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted] : 


on delivery. 




















ACROSS 


1. Musical box turned talkie? 
(10). 

6. It’s more humane to use it 
for hanging (4). 

. Whereon things are apt to 
look better than ihey are 
(5). 

11. They are simply essential 


(9). 
. Brewster had them (8). 


I2 

13. Spill (5). 

15. Longfellow’s Spaniard (7). 
17. It comes out first for a 


downpour (2 words) (3, 4). 
. Umpires’ wear? (7). 
. I foiled operatically (7). 


22. Indian ruler (5). 
24. Feline back-play (8). 
27. The “grey matter™ which 


controls the 
perhaps (9). 


memory, 


28. Change later (5). 
29. This horse may be given 


a strawberry (4). 

. This seems to be the result 
of nightfall elsewhere (3 
words) (5, 2, 3). 


DOWN 


. Mimic (4). 

2. A muted lip produces more 
than sufficient (9) 

3. Concealed in a ‘ery pretty 
rolling eye (5). 

4. This wasn’t, though it 
sounds like it, —lennyson’s 
advice to washerwomen (2 
words) (4, 3). 

5. Open sesame without 

spa (2 words) (4, 3). 


“s) 


the 


7. 
8. 


. Under 


A good angel, said David 


(5). 
The child might more 


willingly do this if he 
thought it were sugar-cane 
(3 words) (4, 3, 3). 


. Mad he goes in confusion 


round an omnibus (8). 


. His business is looking up 


IO). 


. The opposite of a ravenous 


word (8). 


. For example in being akin 


(9). 


. It helps one to get to grips 


with things (7). 


. It blossoms if such a trans- 


formation is achieved (7 
A politician in ecxtremis so 
to speak (5). 


5s. America hails the mount in 


Asia Minor (5). 

the doctor with a 

damaged eye (4). 
SOLUTION TO 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 36 is E. Currey, 3 Beverley 


Road, Colchester. 
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